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ch. 3 
I x. of the Roman bifory, ans the excel- 
lence of the ſubject of it above that of 
the ſubject of any other hiſtory, even B 
of that of Herodotus. —The two com- 
pared together. The progreſs af the.” 

Roman State from the ſmalleſt begin- 
nings.—Difference in that reſpect be- 

twixt Rome and the kingdoms of Afea. 
—The beginnings of the kingdoms 
whereof wwe know not, we learn from 
the Roman hiſtory.— The inflitutions 
and manners by which they became ja 

_ great :—alſo the wices by which they: 
fell. Compariſon betwixt the Roman 
hiftery and the hiftory of modern na- * 


Ch. 
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tions in later times-— Paſſage from 
Milton on that ſubjett, Of thoſe who. 
have written the hiſtory of Rome, be- 
ginning with Liuy.— His plan very 
extenſive.— His preface ſhows that 
he knew the fruit that was to be- 
reaped from the fludy of the Roman 
hiflory.—The character of Livy, as 
be has exhibited himſelf in his hiftory, 
25 very amiable. He has done this not 
improperly.— He particularly ſhows 
Bimſelf to be religious by the reflec- 
tions he makes upon the religion of 
the Romans ;—extraordimary exam- 
ples of their regard for the religion 


of an oath.—One reward he mentions 


of his labours in writing his hiſtory, 
that it turns his eyes from the miſe- 
ries of his own times ;—application 
of thzs to the preſent times. — His ob- 


ſervation upon the depopulation of F- 


taly, even in his time much great- 


er in after times. the free ſpirit 
which Livy has ſhown in the repre= 


ſentations he has given of the miſeries  - 


of his time. =—T his compared with the 
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_ repreſentations given of thoſe times by 
the poets and flatterers of Auguſtus, - 
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— Of - the faults in Livy's hiſtory j— 


and. firſt as to thoſe of the matter. 
His hiſtory of the firſt ages of Rome 
ander the kings very deficient, parti» 
cularly as to the reign of Romulus 
and his great war with the Veijen- 
tes. Enlarges upon nothing but what 


he can adorn with ſpeeches and de- 


ſeriptions ;—example of this in the 
caſe of the. war betwaixt the Romans \ 


and the Sabines, and the union with 
which it was concluded, — His ac 
count of that tranſaction compared 


with the Halicarnaſſian s. Materi- 


al circumſtances omitted by Liuy, but 
which are ſupplied by the Halicar- 
naſſian, in the flory of the Horatii and 


Curiatii.— No ftory altogether feigned 


by Livy, tho circumſtances of embel- 


liſhment may be added. — Scrupulous 


in examining the evidence of fatts,— 
Difference in that reſpect betwixt 
him and Hector _ Boece, the Scotch 


 biftorian.==Of the ſtile of Livy —A _ 


e 
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Fault common to other Latin writers; 
and the defects of the language not to 
be imputed to him. The defect of the 
want of an article ſupplied by Livy 
in ſuch a way as to make. the ſen- 
Fence not intelligible to a mere La- 
tin ſcholar.— Inſtances of this kind, — 
Of the the ſhort cut, and obſcurity of 
the flile of Livy. —- This he learned in 
the School of Declamation, where ob- 
ſcurity was fludied, as well as ſhort 
ſmart ſentences, —Inflances of his [hort 
abrupt tile: not in his narrative 
only, but in his harangues :—fo fond 
of it, that he gives up the gravity of 
the hiſtoric ſiile, and falls into ſmart _ 
familiar converſation. —Progreſs of 
the corruption of the Roman taſte of 
 woriting, begun by Salluſt, carried on 
by Livy, and compleated by Tacitus. 
he imitation of Tacitus and ſome 
French writers very faſhionable in 
Britain ſome time ago. But it is to 
be hoped, from à better example 
ſhown, it will be entirely diſuſed.— 
Of the obſeurity of Ling's flile.—Two 


Ee 
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or three examples of that.—His ile 


compared, in point of perſpicuity, with 
thoſe of the Halicarnaſſian, and of Ju- 
lius Caeſar.—The ſtile of his Jpeech- 
es rs not good, the matter of them is 


excellent, . oo ant. I 


2. Of Sulius daga 4 be | 
| The ſubje of them of great impar- 
tance, The character of the Man. 
His military actionc, the greateſt that _. 
ever were, The file of his Com- 
mentaries, the beſt hiftorical ſtile a- 
mong the Romans; ;—wonderful con- 
fidering how haſtily it muſt have been 
Tri ten ami af fuch uw occupation, 74. 


4 Of the Roman hiftories of the Hali- 
carnaſſian and Polybius, —if they had 
not been preſerved to us, the Roman 
empire would have appeared to have 
been the work of chance, not of wiſ= 
dom and virtue—And firt of Diony- 
fius.— He as well prepared for ⁊uri- 
ting His Hiſtory as any man could be; 
learned the Latin language ſor that 


EE . 
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guage.—:The firſt book of the Hali- 
carnaſſian, the beſt piece of archeology 
extant The authors diligence in col- 


lecting from ſo many different authors 


Greek and Latin.—Of the Aborigi- 
nes,—the Latins,—and Romans ;— 


all the fame people under different 
names, and o inally from Arcadia. 


The Pelaſgi al/o,—and the colony that 
came with Eander, likewiſe from 
that country. — Of thoſe that came 
with Hercules ;—an account of that 
hero, — The fixth and laſt migration 
into Latium from Greece, was that 


7 of the Trojans under the conduct of - 


FEneas.—Toe Trojans alſo originally 


from Arcadia. — / the genealogy of . 
Anka. — His voyage from Troy ta 


Latium very well traced by our aus 


_ thor;—proved by the univerſal belief 
of the people of Rome, and 50 Trojan 
families ſtill exiſting when our author 
wrote. Ihe Romans, mixed as they 


were of different colonies, all origte 


nally Greeks, —S9 noble a defeent gi- 


Fag. 
purpoſe ;—his account of that lan- 


ty 


"= 
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hiftory credible.— Liuy's account of 
the Romans, compared with that of 
the Halicarnafhan :—For any thing 
Livy has faid, they might have been 


all originally barbarians, fugitives, 


and flaves.—Some of them, according 
to his account, were really ſlaves.— 
The nobleſt deſcent not ſufficient, with- 


out good education, laws, and inſti- 


tutions,—The Romans bred as well 
as born to be maſters of the world, 


—Of the inſtitutions of Romulus, — 


1ſt, The Patronage and Chent/hip he 
introduced, Ihe happy conſequences 


of this inflitution,—Next, The form 


of government inſtituted by Romulus; 
not ſo democratical as it became in af. 
ter times, but well mixed and poiſed; 
—the moſt antient and beſt of all go- 


_ vernments.—T he beſt of all R omulus's 


mnſiitutzons was the family-g 5 
ment, which he eflabliſhed.—T has the 
chief cauſe of the Roman gtandeur.— 


b 


T he happy conſequences of it :—Vain- 
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en to them by Dionyſiut, makes his 
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1 | Pag. 
by attempted by other nations, even 
by the Spartans. —Ltivy mentions but 

one of Romulus's ſeven inſtitutions, 
and that very ſhortly, —Of the reli- 
gious inſtitutions of Romulus. The 
flate of religion in Latium in his 
time ;—a good ſyſtem of Theiſm, with- 
out the mixture of thoſe impious fa- 
bles, which diſgraced the Greek reli- 
gion in the days of our author, —T his 
pure religion not introduced by Ro- 
mulus, but imported by the Greek co- 
lonies that had ſettled in Latium be- 
fore his time. Romulus inſtituted re- 
ligious feſtivals, and ſacrifices, and 
many prięſt hoods. — Liuy not more full 
upon the religious inſtitutions of Ro- 
mulus than upon the civil ;=won- 
derful that he ſhould have ſaid jo 
little of ſo great a King and the foun- 
der of Rome ;—one of the greateſt 
men that ever exified ;—an altar e- 
rected to him by an Italian in later 
times, —Livy fuller upon the religious 
inſtitutions of Numa ;—but not ſo full 
and diſtinct as the Halicarnaſſian; o- 
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mits one of the civil inſtitutions of 
Numa of great importance. Diony- 

ſius, a moſt religious hiſtorian, but not 

ſuperſtitious, becauſe he believes in 
demons and extraordinary imterpoſt- 
tions of divinity, —T he people of Rome, 
the moſt religious people in the world; 
more religious than the Greeks or 
Fgyptians ;—lwved with their Gods, 
and conſulted them upon all occaſions 
public and private.—The wonderful 
effect that this muſt have had upon 
their lives and manners, — In their 
degenerate ſtate they neglected reli- 
g10n,—T his a certain proof of dege- 
neracy in all nations, — Apology of the 
author for inſaſting ſo much upon the 
ſubject of the Halicarnaſſian's hiſtory 
in a work which profeſſes only to treat 
of ſtile.— O the Stile of the Halicar- 
naſſian c hiſtory ;—the greateſt beau- 
ty both in the narrative and rhetori- 
cal part of it ;—not ſo figured as the 
ſtile of Thucydides, nor fo plain as © 
that of Xenophon, — His ſpeeches all 
Speeches of buſmeſs,—neither Sophiſti- 
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Ch. | | | Pag. 
cal nor declamatory.— Photius s judg- 


ment of the Halicarnaſſian s file, ill 
founded ;—ng obſcurity or perplexity 
in bis tile, except where the MS. i- MF 
faulty.—Of the Halicarnaſſian's cr: 
tical works ;—a new edition both of Eo. 
theſe and of his hiflory, recommended 

to the Scholars of Oxford. —Faults in 
the preſent edition that may be cor- 
rected ; one of them mentioned. 85 


4. The hiflory of Polybius may be conſi- VN 
diered as a.continuation of the Hali- YH 
ca rnaſhan's hiſtory. — Theſe two hiſto- 7 
| ries the moſt valuable in the world; 
Ih but have come down to us ſadly 
ll mutilated, — Some excerpts from them 
| preſerved. —What Polybius calis his 
= hiſtory, comprehends only a period of 
1 52 years, beginning with the ſecond 
i Punic war, and coming down to the 
M conqueſt of Macedonia. His two firſt 
1 Boobs are only preparatory and intro- 
} duttory to his hiſtory.— His hiftory 
Ai takes in the moſt glorious period of 
BD Rome, —Deſcription of their glory at 
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that e he moderation they 
ſhowed in the uſe of their power, and 
their clemency to thoſe that had g. 
ended them. The grandeur of the 
Roman ſenate at that time, — hben am- 
baſſadors from all parts of the earth, 
and even Kings in perſon, attended 
them. Their virtue till preſerved, 
and not impaired either by power 
or wealth. The hiſtory of the later 
and more glorious part of this period, 
not preſerved to us in what we have 
of Polybuus ;—but this ſupplied by 
what we have of Livy, Mhat we 
Have left of Polybius, ſhows us more 
of the diſtreſſes and calamities of the 
Romans than of their trumphs,— 
Their loſſes both by ſea and land in 
the firſt Punic war very great. 
and their laſſes in the ſecond Punic 
war, ſuch as brought them to the 
brink of rum.—That war the fingſt 
« Jubjedt of hiſtory, on. account of the 
variety of great events in it, and the 
wiſdom and virtue there ſhown.— 
The great difficulties that Hannibal 
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Had to encounter before he got into V. 
taly, and the prodigious force that 
was there to oppoſe him. The ſub- 
ject therefore of Polybius's hiflory the 
nobleft that can be imagined ;—very 
proper for enforcing what he recom-. 
mends ſo much, viz. ſubmiſſion to the 
Roman government.—No man fitter to 
write upon ſuch a ſubject than Poly- 
biuus ;—a man of buſmeſs, and who 
had been employed an great affairs, 
both civil and military, The diffe- 
rence betwixt him and the Halicar- 
naſſian in this reſpect, and alſo in re- 
pee of his being much better inſorm- 
ed of the facts which he relates. 
The ſubject of Polybius's hiftory more 
comprehenſiue than that of. the Hali- 
carnaſſian, in reſpect it takes in the 
affairs of other nations, as well as of 
the Romans.—Of the digreſſions in 
Polybius, which, though contrary to 
. the laws of hiftory, are very inſtruc- 
tive, particularly with reſpect to the 
military affairs of the Romans. — Hi: 
deſeriptions of battles wonderfully 
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clear and lively. The value f ſuch 
a body of hiſtony as that of the Hali- 


carnaſſian and Polybius, if it were all 


preſerved, or if it could be yet reco- 
wvered ;—ſome chance for that; a 
MS. of Livy di cavered to be in the 5 
Emperor of Morocco's library. 
the ſtile of Polybius ;—much inſerior 
to that of the Halicarnaſſian.—Idio- 
tiſms of Polybius ;—not an obſcure 
writer, but his ſenſe ſometimes miſta- 
ken both by his tranſlator Caſaubon 
and Liuy.— His Greek not elegant, 


but very intelligible and perſpicuous; 


very little of the rhetorical ſtile in 
his ſpeeches ;—no affectation or labour 
to write ill, —General obſervations 
upon the Greek hiſtorians compared 
with the Latin. 151 


5. Of modern hiftorians, particularly © 
HBuchannan.— His hiſtory of Scotland 
written in very good Latin, In his 
learned age the Latin was a living 
language among the learned. In the 
next age Milton wrote Latin perfett= 
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ly wvell.—Buchanar's tile f narra- 
tive better compoſed than that of Li- 
vy, and not ſo obſcure.— His ſpeeches 


Xvi 


_ 


alſo good, but few of them. — Moft of 
them indired ;—one direct and of 


conſiderable length, againſt female go- 
vernment; — an heroic ſpeech he puts 
into the mouth of a wwoman.—The 
ſJpeech of David I. Xing of Scotland 
on the death of his ſon, containing a 


topic of | conſolation not common, —Of 


Milton's Engliſh hiſtory.— It is an 
abridgement of hiſtory ;—therefore 
the compoſition of it not ſo fine as might 
otherwiſe be expected. —Of Lord 


Littleton's hiſtory of Henry II. 


Not an abridgement lite Milton's hi- 


Rory therefore fiill more copious; 


the beſt flile of hiſtory that has 
been written in this age, —Hhis ac- 
count of the Norman invaſion fuller 
and better than that of Milton, —Of 
the hiſtories of modern times: The 
actions of barbarous nations, ſuch as 
_ thoſe who made themſelves maſters of 
the provinces of the Roman Empire 
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in the middle ages, not a fit ſubject 
for hiſtory, —The ſubject of hiſtory 
concluded with an advice to authors 
to form their ſtile upon the antient 
models; — to imitate theſe and to tranſ- 
late from them; but from the Greek 
rather than from the Latin to 
tranſlate as Queen Elizabeth did. — 
The advantages of this practice. 
The uniform ſameneſs of arrangement 


Xxvii. 


Pa g. 


in the modern languages ought to be. 


avoided as much as may be. Lxam- 


ples of the common order of words 
being changed with elegance and 
without obſcurity. -The connection 
betwixt the relative and its antece- 


dent ought to be well marked, fome-. 


times by the repetition of the word, 
—There may be a claſſical repetition 
of a word, as well as an ellipſis.— 
Where there are caſes in our language 


formed by a change of the word, ad- 


vantage ſhould be taken of that io al- 
ter the common arrangement. Ex- 


X ample of this. —By ſuch tranſpoſitions 


C 
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the ſtile of Thucydides may be imita- 
ted. — Of variety in the compoſition of 
periods, and their ſeveral members : 
— this the Halicarnaſhan excels 
wonderfully. Milton the beſt com- 
poſer in Engliſh, both in verſe and 

proſe.— , his verſe both blank and 
3 Stile of his polemical Wri- 
tings more compoſed in periods than 
that of his hiſtory. —Examples of ſome 
periods from thoſe writing: Mon- 
derful variety of matter in them. Dr 
Fohnſon's cenſure of Milton's flile.— 
The Doctor, not being a Greek ſcholar, 
mo judge of it. — His preference of the 
Paradiſe Loſt to the Iliad abſurd and 
ridiculous, —Dr Fobnſon's attack up- 
on Milton's Latin, as ill founded as 
upon his Engliſh.— Apology for what 
the author has faid of Dr Jobhnſon.— 
Recommendation ta hiſtorzographers 
and all authors to form a good taſte _ 
of writing before they begin, —If their 
ſaſte be bad, the more they labour 
their compoſition, the worſe it will 
be * of that, —But the mas 
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Ch. | P ag. 
derns very deficient in it,—Of the ne- 
ceſſity of forming a good taſte before 
one begins to write, — F not, the ſtile, 
the more it is laboured, the worſe it 
will be, = — — 226 


RSO 
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1. The Didactic Stile plain and ſimple, 

| the moſt neceſſary of ail ſtiles, being 
that by which all arts and ſciences 
are taught.— It is of two kinds :— 
That by which a man is taught to 
know that he does not know ; and 
that by which he is made to know, 
or is inſtructed. The firſt method eu- 
tremely Henſiue.—Socrates put to 
death, and Epictetus beaten, for pras- 
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tiſing it.— The Socratic dialogue a 


good way of mſiructing ;—practiſed 


both by Xenophon and Plato. — An 
account of Xenophon's dialogues m the 
Memorabilia.—- that work we 
have the genuine philoſophy of So- 
erates pure and unmixed,—Socrates 
a moſt extraordinary man. — In the 
Memorabilia Both methods of inſtruc- 
tion practiſed, —Difference in that re- 


hpect betwixt Xenophon and Plato, — 


One remarkable converſation of So- 


erates with Euthydemus, recorded 


by Xenophon, which ended in Euthy- 
demus being inſtructed, and becoming 
a follower of Socrates.— Socrates in 
Kenophon not only aſks, but anſwers 
queſtions.— A converſation of that 


Lind with Hippias. — Though the phi- 


loſophy of the Memorabilia be not 


perfect, it 1s & moſt uſefut work, - Of 


the Economics of Xenophon.—The 
difference belcviæt it and the Memo- 
rabilia ;——-ore a piece than the Me- 
morabilia,—Socrates, inflead of in- 
ffructing, as in other converſationc, 
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* ir hinſolf inflrufted—Occommy of 
two kinds, within doors and without, 
— Of each in its order. he firft de- 
pends moft upon the wife ;—the in- 
= AFrudtions proper to be given to a wife, 
4 — Of the oeconomy without doors, 
= which in this caſe was the manage- 
5 6 ment of a farm.—This depends upon 
= the right choice of an overſeer, —Of 
3 the operations of farming, An eulo= 
* gium upon that art. —The leſſons 
= which Socrates receives in this art, 
= the beſt example of the Socratic me- 
= thod of teaching by aſting queſtions. 
EAA account given of that method of” 
9 teaching in this dialogue; the conclu- 
© 3 fron of it very fine. It is a piece in- 
S vented by the author, not a real conber- 
ſation like thoſe in the Memorabilia. 
1 Oythe third and laſt dialogue of Xeno- 
p; bon, the Hieron,—more poetical 
9 | than any of them, having a kind of | 
peripeteia in it.— The concluſion of 
this piece tranſlated from the Greek, 
—= -=— Ovferuations upon the ſtile of Xe- 
= nophor's dialogue-writing. — 4 per- 
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ſect model of the ſtile of Attick con- 
verſation. = When he departs from 
that ſtile in one mſtance, the writing 


Pag. 


not good, = = 193 


2. Plato the greateſt dialagiſt an- 
tient or modern times. His dialogues 
reckoned by Ariſtotle Pieces of poetry. 
Ae has imitated Homer in two 
things, of never appearing himſelf in 
His works, and in mixing the narra- 
tive with the dramatic. — His dia- 
logues therefore very properly divided 
into dramatic, narrative, and mixed, 
— Great variety in his narrative dia- 
logues,—Some of his dialogues have 
only the form of dialogues, but not 
the nature; ſuch as the ten books de 
Republica, and the twelve de Legi- 
bus.—The Protagoras, the fineſt of 
all Plato's dialogues, conſidered as a 
poetical compoſition. SA particular 
account of it, —The ſcenery in it, and 
the various turns and incidents in it, 
particularly fine. — It concludes with 
a change of the opinions maintained 
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Puy the two diſputants, which may be 
called the cataſtraphe of the piece, — 
The next moſt beautiful dialogue in 
Plato, is the Gorgias.— Not neceſſary 
to give ſo particular an account of it. 
— Of the manner of teaching of Pla- 
to in his dialogues. -It is for the 
greateſt part only refutation. — This 
more agreeable to the character of 
Socrates than plain teaching. 
the matter of the dialogues of Plato. 
It is chiefly moral and political, 
but with a great mixture of the doc- 
trines of the Eleatic and Pythaga- 
rean philoſophy, and of the philoſophy 
of ideas, which he brought from E- 
yt, as well as the doctrine of the 
Trinity. — Ihe two laſt mentioned, the 
met valuable part of the philoſophy 
of Plato. — His philoſophy of morals 
defective, in not knowmg that the 
principle of morals was the to xador, 
and in not defining what the ta nadoy 
25, though he has mentioned it ſo of- 
ten. —His logic and dialectic, too im- 
perfect, compared with thoſe of Ari- 
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Ch. Pag. 
fotle.— His philoſophy of Nature like- 
wiſe not ſo good as the Pythagorean 
work from which he has copied it. 
His ſyſtem of government not ſo good 
neither as that which the Feſuits ac- 
tually put in practice in Paraguay. 7 
—The Theology therefore of Plato, Y 
the beſt part of his philofophy.—This © 
exalts the mind above human affairs b 
and all things on earth. — This phi- 4 
lofophy ſhould be moſt cultivated in 
a degenerate ſtate of a nation This 
practiſed by the Alexandrine ſchool. 
—Of the ſtile of Plato. —This immo- 
derately praiſed by Cicero, but wwith 
a proper diſtinction by the Halicar- 
naſhan.— His chief beauty of flile is 
in the numbers of his compoſition, of 
which we have no perception. — His 
works upon the whole are very va- 
luable and ought to be carefully flu- 
died. They are the beſt preparation 
for the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, and 
particularly for his logic, «= = 321 


\ 
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"_ he philoſo * of Ariftotle quite 
n the ſeveral parts of it e- 


= mumerated —Obſervations upon the 
matter of it, beginning with Logic, 
 =The ſubject of Logic is to let us 
know ewhat ſcience is. The neceſſity 


of this.— No man can truly underſtand 
any Serence without knowing what 


' ference is. Mr Locke's account of 


ſcience, compared with Ariftotle' 1.— 


It is altogether imperfect and deficient. 
— Mr Locke ſays, that the divifion 


of things into genus and ſpecies zs 


grtificial, and has no foundation in na- 
ture ;—the conſequence of this, that 
truth has no foundation in nature. 
It fubverts alſo the fundamental doc- 
trine of Theology. the Dialectic 
of Ariftotle,—firſt reduced by him to 
an art; not demonſtrative reaſoning, 


ſuch as that taught by his Logic; — 


neither is it an art of ſophiſtry, but a 

way of reaſoning that is very uſeful. 

— Of the Morals of Ariftotle ;—he is 

very full upon that ſubjeft ; — has 

written four ſeveral treatiſes upon it. 
d 
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— His ſyſtem of Morals, much better 
than that of Plato, in two reſpects, — 


firſt, that he has given us the true 
principle of moral actions; and, ſe- 


condly, that he makes the proper di. 


Ainction betwixt our intellectual and 


animal natures.— This diſtinction 
ſerves to explain a fundamental doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity, viz. the Incar- 
nation. It /erves alſo to explain that 
paradox of the Stoics, that the pul- 
chrum and the honeſtum ig the only 
good of men. — Every thing relating 
to the happineſs of human life is treat- 
ed of in theſe Morals of Ariflotle.— 


He is particularly full upon the ſub- 


ject of Friendſhip, —A new edition of 
theſe books ſhould be given. the 
political works of Ariſtotle. Morals 
and Politics among the antients, 
branches of the ſame ſcience.— Ari- 
flotle's political /yſtem not founded up- 
on vifionary ſyſtems like that of Pla- 
to, but upon fact and experience, —A- 
riſtotle wrote alſo two books upon 
Oeconomy.— The hiflory of theſe 
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{| books very ſingular. , the Phyſics 
3 of Ariſtotle. —T he philoſophy of Na= 
ture is there to be found.—No philo- 
fophy of Nature among the moderns ; 
nothing but facts of natural hiſto- 
ry, calculation, and computation.— 
Our attempts to philgſophiſe upon na- 
ture have led to very groſs errors. — 
Great and important truths eſtabliſh- 
ed by Ariſtotle in his books of Phyſics; 
very juſtly, therefore, celebrated 
by the ſchoolmen on account of his na- 
tural philoſophy. —Of the Metaphy- 
ſics of Ariſtotle.— he nature of this 
 fſerence.—lt is the Science of ſciences, 
as it demonſtrates the principles of all 
ſciences, <-Without Metaphyfics we 
cannot be perfectly learned in any 
ſecience. Example of this in Geome- 
try and Arithmetic.—Another ex- 
ample in the caſe of Logic, —alſo of 
natural philoſophy, —Theology, the 
higheſt part of Metaphyſfics.—The 
Theology of Plato more ſublime than 
that of Arifiotle. -The Theology of 
1 Ariſlotle, ſo far as it goes, a pure 
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Ch. Pag. 
Jiſiem of Theiſm, but deęfective in two bf 
great points ;—firfl, the Providence 
of God over all his works not aſſert- 
ed :—He is repreſented as paſſmg his 
whole time in contemplation, —T hits 
a kind of Epicurean God. —Rejetts 2 
the popular religion of his country.— I 
The other reſpect in which his Theo- 3 
logy is deficient, is, that he does not 
make God the Author of the material 
world, but only the Mover of it,— 
does not derive from him even the 
minds that animate this world. 352 


4. Queries concerning Philoſophy. 419 


5. The Halicarnaſſi zan's treatiſe of Com- 
pofition is confined to the ſound of the 
Greek language. —In this a great va- 
riety.— the vowels in Greek, — 
All the vocal ſounds poſſible, in that 
language, — That not the caſe of e- 
very language. — How there came to 3 
be 7 vowels reckoned by the Greek 0 
grammarians,—Of the variety of con- "2 
ſJonants in Greek the ſyllables con- 
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Ch. Pag. 

2 J ſequently very various.—Of the Greek | 
* accents upon ſyllables ;—theſe belie- 

ved by ſome not to exift ;—proof 


l q from fact of their exiflence, —Of long 


and ſhort ſyllables in Greek ;—fome 
Long. ſyllables, longer than others, and 
me ſhort ſyllables, ſhorter than o- 
* thers,-The Halicarnaſſian's account 
/ long and ſhort ſyllables, that is, of 
the rhythm of language, more di- 
flint than Cicerd's account-—Of l- 
| 5 lables words are made, and of words 
= ſentences, with all the variety of pe- 
riods and members of periods, —Of the 
wonderful variety and beauty of the 
compoſition in Greek. That beauty 
was ftill greater when Homer wrote, 
and when greater liberty was uſed 
with words. The variety of ar- 
rangement, which the ſyntax of the 
Greek language permits, adds won- 
derfully to the beauty of found in the 
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* Greek compoſition, and alſo to the 


Jenſe, - what is called the natu- 
ral order of *vords ;—that does not 
make the beauty of compoſition. r 
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the wonderful beauty of the Orations 
of Demoſthenes pronounced by himſelf. 
—Two things required to make a per- 
fect tile; - that it ſhould be both 
beautiful and pleaſant, —Of the dif- 
ference betæuiut the to. Four things 
required to make. a ſtile both beautiful 
and pleaſant, ſo far as concerns the 
ound, 12, melody, rhythm, variety, 
and what is decent and proper. —Of 
each of theſe in order. — The Rhythm 
much inſiſted upon ;—examples of good 
and bad rhythm, — Al much ſaid up- 
on the To Tperov, and illuſtrated by 
examples from Homer. —Of the Me- 
lody of ſpeech, —how diſtinguiſhed 
from the melody of muſic,—not redu- 
cable to rules, —Of the three different 
characters, the auſtere, the florid, 
and the middle.— Examples of theſe 
From different authors. — Two curious 
problems imo, How proſe is to be 
made like to verſe, —-2do, How werſe 
ic to be made like to proſe, —The firſt 
a myſtery in his time, —yet to be con- 
cerved even by us, — Examples from 
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Demaſt henes.— This can only be done 
in a language which has the rhythm 
of long and ſhort ſyllables ; —not there- 


fore in Engliſh, except the diction be 


poetical. —Of making proſe of verſe. — 
This explained by the Halicarnaſſian 
in a paſſage tranſlated from him. — 
Milton's verſe the perfection of that 
file in Enghſh,—Next to Milton's 1s 
that of Dr Armſtrong. - Mr Pope's 
verſes very different, Objections to 
Milton's werfification anſwered,— 
This work of the Halicarnaſſian, the 
moſt elegant compoſition in the didac- 
tic ſtile.— Many errors in the text to 


5 4 ; be corrected, 5 = 437 
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07 the Roman h iflory, and the PRES nat of 
the ſubject of it above that of the ſubject 
of any other hiſtory, even of that of Hero- 
dotus.— The two compared together, — 
The progreſs of the Roman State from 
the ſmalleſ} beginnings. —Difference in 

= that reſpect betwixt Rome and the king- 
Vor. V. Ry” 
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doms of Aſia. The beginnings of tbe 
kingdoms whereof we know not, wve learn 
from the Roman Hiſtory.— The inſtitu- 
tions and manners by which they became 4 
fo great ;—alſo the vices by which the 

fell. —Compariſon betwixt the Roman 1. 1 


ſtory. and the hiflory of modern nations in 


later times. Paſſage from Milton on thall . 
Jubject. O thoſe who have written the 
hiftory of Rome, beginning with Livy.— 
His plan very extenſeve.— His preface 
ſhows that he knew the fruit that vun 
to be reaped from the ſtudy of the Roman 
Hiſtory.— The character of Livy, as hi 
has exhibited himſelf in his hiſtory, is vt. 
ry amiable, —He has done this not impro- L Þ 
perly.—He particularly ſhows himſelf 11 8 
be religious by the ræflections he makes upon * 


$5, 


nary examples of their regard for the re. 

ligton of an oath.——One reward he hel | 
tons of his labours in writing his hiſtory, A 
that it turns his eyes from the miſerzes 0 9 
his own times; — application of this = 9 
the preſent times. — His obſervation upcr 17 
the de population of Italy, even in his tine; 


much greater in after times, —Of tl T 


Chap. I. PROGRESS OF LANGUAGE. 3 


| A 1 free ſpirit which Livy has ſhown in the 
$ repreſentations He has given of the miſe- 
ries of his time.—T his compared with the 
E repreſent ations given of thoſe times by the 
) q | poets aud flatterers of Auguſtus. — Of the 
1 Font in Livy's hiftory ;—and firſt as to 
r ' thoſe of the matter. —s hiſtory of the firſt 
vat ages Rome under the kings very deficient, 
the particularly as to the reign of Romulus 
and his great war with the Veijentes. 
—FEnlarges upon nothing but what he can 
We | adorn with ſpeeches and deſcriptions ;j— 
example of this in the caſe of the war 
1 betwixt the Romans and the Sabines, and 
= theumon with which it was concluded. — 
Hs account of that tranſaction compared 
with the Halicarnafhan's, — Material cir- 
cumſtances omitted by Livy, but which 
care Jupplied by the Halicarnaſſian, in the 
+ A * flory of the Horatii and Curiatii.— Mo 
== ory altogether feigned by Livy, tho cir- 
4 4 cumſtances of embelli ofhment may be added. 
S Scrupulous in examining the evidence 
/ fatts,—Difference in that reſpect be- 
; 8 twixt him and Hector Boece, the Scotch 
Biſtorian.— O the ſtile of Livy, —A fault 
| * common to other Latin writers ; and the 
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defects of the language not to 85 imputed 4 'o 
to him,—The defect of the want 'of an © 
article ſupplied by Livy in ſuch a way ;- 
as to make the ſentence not intelligible to ⁵ 

 @ mere Latin ſcholar, —Inflances of this | 1 

kind.—Of the ſhort cut, and obſcurity of | 1 

the flile of Liuy.— This he learned in the 9 

8 choal of Declamation, where obſcurity © x 

evas ſtudied, as well as ſhort ſmart en- A 4 

fences, — Inſtances of His ort abrupt ile: i} 

—not in his narrative only, but in his 

 harangues :—/o fond of it, that he gives A br 

up the gravity of the h iſtoric flile, and 

falls into ſmart familiar converſation, — 4 

' Progreſs of the corruption of the Roman 1 4 

tafte of writing, begun by Salluſt, carried * 

on by Livy, and compledted by Tacitus,— | 4 

The imitation 97 Tacitus and fome French | 1 
writers very fa aſhionable in Britain fame | = 

lime ago. But it 1s to be hoped, from a 

better example ſhown, it will be entirely E | 


&, fu uſed.—Of the 11100 of Livy s le. 


Aile compared, in point of oerfdicurty, 1 I 
_ with thoſe of the 1 cr and of 
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1 [ 4 3 er good, the matter of wow: 15 excel- 
i . tent, „ 2 s ; 


' PROCEED now, according to the r me- 

5 thod propoſed in the end of the laſt 
3 volume, to ſpeak of the hiſtory of Rome, 
: I and of ſeveral authors Greek and Latin, 
: who have written that hiſtory, the ſub- 
= of which I think is ſtill more ex- 
cellent than that of Herodotus' hiſtory, 
The ſubje& indeed of Herodotus is ſo far 

I ore various that it takes in the hiſtory 
; . of many nations, all that were known in 
5 3 is time, and down to the age immediately 
"oF before that in which he lived, and it con- 
1 WF cludes with a war, which, for the works 
. J preparatory to it, the number of men em- 
ployed in it, and the importance of the ſuc- 
ess of it, is the greateſt event in the hiſtory 
of man. But the hiſtory. of none of thoſe 
1 many nations is ſo well known, or ſo in- 
tereſting as the hiſtory of Rome, which 
produced the greateſt empire that ever 
; 1 as on earth. And as to the great event 
Y which is the cataſtrophe of Herodotus's hi- 

Hory, it was but a ſingle war decided by 
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three ſea-fights; and one battle at land, 
(for the defence of Thermopylae by the 
300 Spartans cannot be called a battle); 
whereas in the Roman hiſtory we have 
numbers of great wars and famous battles 
not eaſy to be counted; and there is no 
hiſtory ſo diſtinguiſhed, and adorned with 
illuſtrious characters, that ſhine like lights 


in the dark, and throw a ſplendor upon it, 


which illuminates this * more than 
* other. 5 f 


But what makes the Roman ſtory a 
more inſtructive and entertaining ſubject of 
hiſtory. than that of any 'other people, is, 
that we can trace this mighty empire back 
to as low a beginning as that of any ſtate 
we read of. It was originally a {mall co- 
lony from no great city, namely, Alba 
Longa; and its territory at firſt was not 
of the extent of many a private eſtate in 
Great Britain. Of this territory each citizen 
had for his ſhare two jugera, that is, about 
an acre and a half. Their firſt wars, as Vale- 


rius Maximus tells us “, were within ſeven 


De Animi Moderatione, lib. 4. cap. 1. ſect. 10. 
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b 4 miles of their city. And the force with which 
Y 4 they waged thoſe wars was no more than 


© 3000-foot, and about 300 horſe *; a much 
M force than many Scotch barons could 
have brought to the field, one of whom, 
the Earl of Douglas, uſed to travel thro 
| the country in time of peace with a reti- 
nue of 2000 horſe. Now the empires of 
Y a6 of which Herodotus ſpeaks, namely, 
the empire of the Aſſyrians, the Medes, 


I and the Perſians, we cannot trace from 


such ſmall beginnings, tho', no doubt, 
there was a time when there were as ſmall 


by 
7% 
2 
8 5 


1 fates i in Aſia as the Roman; but we have 
1 no records of Aſa, till arts and civility 


| were far advanced in that part of the world, 


2 nor conſequently till there were wars and 
2M „„ by which great kingdoms are 
formed. And, accordingly, all we know 


of Aſia, in very antient times, is, that a 


great king of Aſſyria conquered a great 
part of it; then the Medes conquered the 
1 | | 1 ; and, laſtly, the Perſians the 


N Whereas we know, that the Ro- 
N mans, from the ſmall beginnings [ have- 


by Dionyſ. Halicarnaſ. lib. 2. cap. 16. 
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* roſe to be a great ſtate in the 
midſt of many warlike nations, more power- 1 
ful than they, with whom they had to 
contend for ſome hundreds of years, not ⁶⁵ 
for glory and dominion only, but for life | 4 
and liberty, and the means of ſubſiſtence. 8 
During that time, they experienced, as was 
neceſſary, great viciſſitudes of fortune; 1 + 
once their army was totally defeated, and 1 8 
their city taken, all except the rock upon 0 
which they had a citadel, that they called 
the Capitol. And, when they came to con- 
tend with the Carthaginians for glory and 23 
dominion, they loſt three great battles ; | - 
and, in the laſt of them, had 70,000 | * 
their citizens killed upon the * and 
10,000 taken priſoners Ms I 


1 


But what inſtructs us more than al 
theſe various events, is, that we learn from 3 3 
this hiſtory by what laws, by what inſti- Þ +4 
tutions, and by what manners, the Romans 
became the greateſt people that ever exiſt- Ml 
ed in the great arts of government and 3 | 
arms. Without this knowledge, we might 


* Polybius. 
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the © +» icve, as we find ſome of the Greeks 
* A I *, chat thoſe barbarians, as they called 
to 3 Algae were by the mere caprice of 
net 23 Grtune raiſed to the empire of the world. 

ife nt their hiſtory, if diligently ſtudied, muſt 
ce, - nvince every intelligent reader, that, by 
vas 1 weir wiſdom and their virtues, they merit- 
ez 1 [7 that empire; and particularly, by that 
1 4 eateſt of all virtues, piety, in which, as 
on Icero has obſerved, they excelled all the 
ed 1 World: * For, ſays he, the Spaniards ex- 
; F reed us in numbers, the Gauls in the glo- 
3 bt; of war, and the Greeks in arts: But 
ere ſurpaſs all nations in that prime 2w3/- 
n. by which we have learned, that all 
Whings are governed and directed by the 
immortal Gods f. 


8; 


Nor is the fall of this empire leſs edify- 
Ig than the riſe of it. Neither ſhould we 
. ve underſtood ſo well by what arts it 
LL e, if we had not likewiſe known by 
A $ change of wander, and what vices 


* Plutarchus, De fortuna Populi Romani. 

14 Oratio de Haruſpicum Reſponſis + Sed pietate ac 
7 q Eligione, atque hac una ſapientia, quod Deorum im- 
1 rx aortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique perſpexi- 
1 nus, omnes * nationeſque ſuperavimus. 
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Romans, as well as their virtues, ſeem to 


in the barbarous ages: Perhaps, ſays he, - 


ho | held, with a juſt loathing and 1 1 k 
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11 fell. But, even in their fall, we aft ad- 


mire this great people; for hs vices of the 


be ſomething above humanity x. i 


From all theſe conſiderations, I think we 1 
may conclude, that the world has never 7 9 
furniſhed ſuch a ſubject for hiſtory as the 
Roman ſtate. And, what may convince 5 5 
the reader, more perhaps than any thing! 3 
have ſaid, of the excellency of this ſubjea ® 1 
of hiſtory, let him compare the Roman hi- 1 
ſtory with the hiſtory of ſome modern na- 1 - 
tions in Europe for theſe laſt 50 or 660 
years, which is ſuch, that I am perſuaded | 90 Mi 
no man of genius or learning will deign 


to write it: And then we may apply to it 1 


what Milton ſays of the want of records 1 


diſeſteem and contempt of the public af- 
fairs then preſent, as not worth record- 
© ing, might partly be in cauſe. Certainly, 1 
* ofttimes, we ſee, that wiſe men, and of i 
© beſt abilities, have forborn to write the 
© as of their own days, while they be- = 


* See what I have ſaid of the Romgne in the 1 
ee of vol. 3. of this work. 
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E 4. not only how unworthy, how evnaalh; 
© how corrupt, but often how ignoble, how 
petty, how below all hiſtory, the perſons 
and their actions were, who, either by 
fortune, or ſome rude election, had at- 
tained, as a ſore judgment and ignominy 
upon the land, to have chief ſway in 
managing the commonwealth *.' 


I come now to ſpeak of the hiſtorians 
Greek and Latin, who have treated this ſo 
| Te xcellent ſubject. And I will begin with 
he Roman hiſtorian Livy, whoſe plan was 
"Wore extenſive than that of any other I 
. 5 | hall mention; for he intended, and did 
| hr write the whole hiſtory of Rome 
for the ſpace of above 700 years, from the. 
Foundation of the city down to the age of 
Auguſtus, in which he lived. In his pre- 
1 4 Face, which is a piece of admirable compo. - 
: Þtion, he praiſes, I think moſt juſtly, the 
People whoſe hiſtory he is to write : * Cae- 
Mt verum aut me amor e fu rapes Jallit, 


—_ * Milton's Preface to his "Hiſtory of England, the 

7 W. ole of which I would adviſe every reader to peruſe, | 
2 ao has any taſte for the elegance of antient compoſi - 
1 i „and deſires to Fo how far it may be imitated 
== Engliſh, 
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aul nulla uſquam reſpublica nec major, nec 


ſanctior, nec bonis exemplis ditior futt : 


* Nec in quam civitatem tam ſera avaritia 
* luxuriaque immigraverint ; Nee ubi tan- 
tus ac tam diu paupertati ac parſimoniae 
* boos fuerit, Adeo, quanto rerum minus, 
tanto mus cupiditatis erat.“ And he 
knew perfectly well the fruit that was to 
be reaped from reading the hiſtory of the 
fall, as well as the tiſe of ſuch a people; 3 
for.” in the ſame preface, there is the fol- 
lowing paſſage : : * Ad illa mihi pro fe quif- 
* gue acriter intendat animum, quae vita, 
* qui mores fuerint: Per quos viros, quibuſ- 
que artibus, domi militiaeque, et partum et 
auctum imperium ſit. Labente deinde pau- 
© latim diſciplina, velut defidentes primo 
* mores ſequatur animo; deinde ut magis 
: magiſque lap fint ; tum ire coeperint prac- 
* cipites: Donec ad haec tempora, quibus 
nec vitia noftra, nec remedia pati poſſumus, 
: perventum . Hoc illud eft praecipue 
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in cognitione rerum falubre et frugiferum, 


* omnis te exempli documenta in illuſtri po- 


* fita monumento intueri : Inde tibi tuacque 


$ reipublicae, quod imitere, capias: Inde ſoe- 


* dum inceptu, foedum exitu, quod vites. 


doubt, is, that an hiſtorian ſhould not ap- 
© pear in his own work any more than an e- 
pic or a tragic poet. It is the buſineſs 
Jof an orator to exhibit himſelf as a 


LI Chap. I, RROGRESS OF LANGUAGE, 13 
cc lere we have the moral of his hiſtory, the 
f : chief thing to be conſidered in every work, 
14 4 72 ery well ſet forth. 

_ | 1 | | | 

be IJ The character of this hiſtorian, I think, 
5, 7 # moſt amiahle ; for, in the courſe of this 
e e he has ſhown himſelf religious, a 

o lover of virtue, and who had ſenſe and 
e philoſophy enough to prefer the firſt ages 
; UB of Rome, and the antient parſimony and 
i ag of manners, to all the wealth and 
2 I E. the pomp and grandeur of Rome 
, 1 in the days of Auguſtus, (who boaſted, that 
1 Pf a brick he had made it a marble city *) 
2 Pad to their wide extended empire at. that 
. 2 time. The rule of writing hiſtory, no 


4 oil man, and friendly to thoſe to whom 
4H | he ſpeaks ; for. the character of the orator, 


L as Ariſtotle has told us, is one topic of per- 
I fuafion T: Whereas the reader has nothing 
to do with the character of the hiſtorian. 


* Suetonius, in Vita Auguſti. 
+ Ariſtot, Rhetoric. 
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Nevertheleſs, if an hiſtorian can naturally, 


and without affectation, introduce obſerva- 
tions upon men and manners, and compare 
the times of which he is writing with bet- 


ter or worſe times, and thereby ſhow his 


own ſentiments and opinions to be ſuch as 
a good man ought to have, I think he is 
not only pardonable, but commendable, 
Now, this Livy has done, more, I think, 
than any other hiſtorian I know, = 


And firſt, as to his ſentiments upon reli- 
gion, he has given us a very fine reflection 
comparing the manners of the Romans 
in antient times with thoſe of the ſame 
people in his time; and he has introduced 
it very properly upon occaſion of the tri- 
bunes endeavouring to perſuade the peo- 
ple, that they were not bound by their 
military oath to follow the conſul Quinctius 
Cincinnatus to the field, becauſe he was a 
private man, when they took that oath. 
This argument from their own magiſtrates, 
and tending too to perſuade them to follow 
their own inclinations, by not doing what 
they were very averſe to do, one ſhould 
have thought, could not have failed of 
ſucceſs. But ſuch was the reverence at 
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3 chat time for the religion of an oath, that 
1 3 ey had no regard to this cavil of the tri- 
bunes, as Livy very properly calls it: Up- 
on which he ſays, Nondum haec, quae nunc 
tenet ſeculum, negligentia Deum vene- 
vat: Nec interpretando fibi quiſque jusju- 


* randum et leges aptas faciebat, ſed ſuos 
* potius mores ad ea accommodabot * 


In another paſſage + he gives us an ex- 


"XZ ample of their reverence for their military 
XX oath, and of the ſeverity of the diſcipline 
of their armies, ſuch as I believe is not to 
1 be found in the hiſtory of any other nation. 
In the 283 year of Rome there happened a 
I 1 moſt violent contention betwixt the patri- 
= cians and plebeians, upon the ſubje& of 
XX the election of the tribunes of the people. 
Before that time, they had, from their firſt 
X inſtitution, been always elected in the co- 
mitia centuriata, the ſame in which the 
conſuls were elected; and where the patri- 
cians, by their property and their influence 
with their clients and dependents, had a 


great weight; ſo that they had commonly 


f 1 one or more of the tribunes 1 in their inte- 


5 Lib. 3. cap. 20. 
+ Lib. 2. cap. 59. 
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reſt To prevent this, the plebeians inſiſt. 
ed, that a law ſhould paſs,” ordering the e- 
lection of tribunes to be by the comitid 


tributa, where every free citizen had an e- 


ſo much vehemence, that, if it had not 


been for the wiſdom of the ſenate, and tge 
moderation of his colleague, things would 
have come to extremity; and there would 
have been violence and bloodſhed even in 
the comitia. But the ſpirit of the people 
was raiſed to ſuch a height, that the patri- Y F 
clans were obliged to yield, and the law Ss 
was paſſed; and indeed there ſeemed tos 
be ſome reaſon that the people ſhould 
have the election of their own magi- I 4 
ſtrates. After this, Appius Claudius, the 
conſul, was ſent at the head of an army 
into the country of the Volſci, who were 
then at war with the Romans. There, being 
a man of a moſt violent and imperious 
diſpoſition, full of the hereditary hatred | 
his houſe bore to the plebeians, and in- 


— 


ns e 
N 


qual vote, without regard to his fortune. 1 
This law the patricians oppoſed moſt vehe- 
mently. And, at the head of the oppoſi- 
tion, they ſet Appius Claudius, whom they 
procured to be named conſul: According- 8 
ly, he oppoſed the paſſing of this law with 
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Hamed beſides by the animoſity which the 
| 24 deople and their tribunes had ſhown againſt 
im in the buſineſs of the law, he exerciſed 
4 1 Ic ilitary diſcipline with the greateſt ſeverity, 
\Y Ind in ſuch a manner as to ſhow plainly 
* 4 that he was more guided by paſſion and 
3 ®» atred to the plebeians, than by that pru- 
3 dence which became a general. The con- 


4 
: — of this was, that, in à battle 
' which he had with the Volſci, the Romans 
y | D vniclded the victory, and ſhamefully fled 


to their camp, and made no reſiſtance 
$1! the Volſci attacked theit intrenchments, 
"ZFvhich they defended, not chuſing to ſub- 
2 3 ; it to the ſhame and loſs of having their 
4 eamp and their whole baggage taken. The 
; 3 next day Appius was perſuaded by his 
| lieutenants and the tribunes of legions to 
Bieave the enemy's country, and to retire to 
the Roman territories. As they were re- 
ring, the Volſci attacked them: And the 
Romans. inſlead of defending themſelves, 
Fran away ſhamefully, and threw down 
Pheir arms. The conful, after having in 
vain tried to make his troops ſtand, when 
I he had got out of the enemy's "country 
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become of their arms and ſtandards, 


all the ſtandard-bearers he whipt and 
cut-off their heads; and the reſt of the 


army he decimated. To which 'puniſh- 


ment they quietly fubmitted x. That with 
| conquer the world, its not to. be wondered: 


What he ſays in his 50 e Mit 


he had the opinion I have mentioned of 


the ſtate of Rome in his own time; ſplen- 
did and magnificent as it then appeared to 
be, compared with its antient ſtate. It is 
where he ſpeaks of one fruit he ſhould reap 
from his labours in the great work he had 
undertaken : * Ego, contra hoc quoque labo- 
* ris praemium petam, ut me a conſpectu 
* malorum, quae noſtra tot per annos vidit 
aectas, tant per, certe dum pri Ya la tota 
0 mente repeto, avertam,, omnrs Expers curae, 
$ gude ſeribentis animum, eh non fedtere a 
dero, ſolieitum tamen efficere poſit.” And 
it is certainly one fruit, which every man 
of genius and learning, who ſtudies antient 


hiſtory, reaps, that he turns his ed from 


* IF © "T7 14 , FO * E - 1 
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* Livy, lib. 2. cap. 59. 
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„ the miſery and futility of modern times, 
to better ages and nations where he can 
JM live and converſe with the heroes and ſages 
of antient times. For my own part, I think 

I can fay of myſelf, while reading the Ro- 

XX man hiſtory, what Livy ſays of himſelf 

2 | while. writing it, that my mind ſome way 

'Y | becomes antient * ; beſides enjoying the plea- 

X ſure above mentioned, I flatter myſelf, 

© that, by reading the actions and ſtudying 

the characters of thoſe great and good men, 

Ill become a better man myſelf, and feel a 

2F | diſpoſition to imitate them as much as my 

4 : | inferior. abilities and lower rank in life wall 
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„Lib. 43. cap. 13, 


? 4 1 hong the late Lord Com lay | in the Houſe 
of Commons, that the moſt inſtructive book he ever 
read was Plutarch's Lives: And I am perſuaded, that 
it was by ſtudying and admiring thoſe Lives that he 
became the greateſt man of his age, and was enabled 
by his councils to raiſe the glory of the Britiſh arms to 
ſuch a height, and to make of one of the ſmalleſt king- 
doms in Europe a great empire, as great as the Roman 
even in extent of land- territory; for it comprehended, 

beſides Britain and Ireland, ſeveral Weſt India iſlands, 
2 great part of tlie ue 2 North America, and, 


20 


Teduld- dwell with pleaſtire much long- 
er upon the virtues of this Srincept'tenra« 
rum populus, as they are very properly calls 
ed by their hiſtorian who! excetledralb4he 
people that ever exiſted in arms and go- 
vernment, and I may add in laws; fer they 
were h 7 Wen n iy, which 
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* . 


greater 2 al the Per, jt named, 651 great 5 
one half of Europe), our poſſeffions in India; to-whith 
the arms of the Romans never reached. And, when 
to ſuch an extent of land- territory we add our domi- 
nion by ſea, which extended from pole to pole, it may 
be ſaig to have been an empire very much greater. 
What the ſtate of the nation is now, after | it cam̃e to be 
governed by other men and other councils, ir would be 
invidious and unpleaſant to mention, as well ere 
to the purpoſe of this work I ü will only add, that I 

hope his ſon, Mr Pitt, ho has inherited his virtue, ge- 


piu, and eloquence, will retrieve our affairs as much as 


is poſhible, conſidering our lofs of territory, 'of multary 


glory, and reputation in Europe, and the almoſt bank - 
rupt ſtate of our finances, which he has already redſta- 
bliſtied beyond what could have been believed. in ſo 
ſhort a a time. I will ſay no more on this ſubject, ex- 


cept to give an advice to thoſe who 19 75 n in 3 
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compiled a ſyſtem of the laws of private 
property. This they did upon the princi- 
; | ples of Greek philoſophy, after that phi- 
& toſophy was introduced among them; and 
upon theſe prineiples have made a code of 
laws, ſo juſtiy admired by all the natione 
of Europe who ſtudy it, and which it ig 
ie boaſt of Scotland to have for their 
common law. But reflections of this kind 
© would. carry me too far from my purpoſe 
9 | an nne e Ee f Eta 
EMT 0 1 
0 Theis 18 Aether FRO conce rning re- 
1 ſigion which I will mention. It is, where 
IF be, relates, the prodigies that preceded the 
2X aſt Macedonian war, for which he thought 
I 1 it was not improper in the age in which he 
ved to make the following apology: *I am 
not. ignorant, ſays he, that all this will be 
thought vain and trifling in an age when 
* ſuch events are quite neglected. It is from 
the ſame ſpirit which makes men to believe 
DX * that the gods take no care of human af- 
fairs, that theſe prodigies are not public- 
; 1 noticed and recorded. For my own 
part, continues he, I do not know how 
Lit happens, but while I write of antient 


| 
ö 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


much trouble and expence . * 


no other virtue can be perfect, nor can 
there be any real happineſs among men. 
And 1 have ſhown, that not only the hi- 5 
ſtorians, but the great poets, epic and tra- 
gic, among the antients, have made it the 3 ; 
moral of their pieces, that the Gods govern 4 1 
the affairs of men, and direct the events of 
human life. When I compare, in this re- 
ſpect, ſuch religious hiſtorians as Herodo- MY 
tus and Livy with ſome of our later hiſto-n 
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« times my mind ſome. way becomes an- 
* tient, And beſides I make it a matter 
of conſcience not to refuſe a place in my 
* hiſtory to thoſe prodigies which our an- 
© ceſtors, the wiſeſt of men, entered into 
5 the public records, and ne * 


I have eee obſerved 5 chat it 18 


the duty of every hiſtorian to inculcate | 


that prime virtue of piety, without which 


rians, I am diſpoſed to believe (and I am 


afraid. L am not much miſtaken) that theſe 


a. | Lib. 43- cap. 13. 


4 Vol: 4. p. 441. 
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do not believe that there is a God, or that 
L is providence ſuperintends and directs the 
affairs of men, as well as the operations of 
nature. Such authors; who have formed 

this unfortunate opinion, I would adviſe, if 
1 they will write, to apply themſelves to ſome 
3 Work of leſs gravity or dignity than hiſtory. 
They may write copies of verſes, political 
pamphlets, magazines, and reviews; or, if 
4 hey will attempt te riſe to any work of 
1 genius, may write comedy, which, as it is 
= a repreſentation of common life, and 
Y ef che ered of that life, which i is com- 


* "I J 
__ ee pf 


TY. 


WT. oming at al to do with religion, and * 


e 5 I Heat date 


4 — 


1 diducere ricturn 
Auditors; 3 ns, 


=, 


a 8 ** 


= * Horat. fat. 10. lib. 1. v. 7.— In the comedies 
of Terence, which are imitations of thoſe of Menander 
and other writers of the later Greek comedy, there is 
not any one paſſage, as far as I remember, that can 
nove a laugh. They are all natural and inſtructive 
imitations of common life, without any mixture of the 
f idiculous. See what I have faid upon the ſubject of 
modern comedy; vol. 3. of this work, „ P. 340. The 


a4 Tur Oxtoin and Book . i 


but, to give up altogether the art J I 
to write any poetry of 2 higher kind, or A 
even ad as ſuch as hiſtory or TERRY I 


his etc the antient ſtate of Rome to 1 


1 its then ſtate under Auguſtus *, I will quote 
here a paſſage which ſhows what he F a 
thought in general of the ſtate of the coun- 4 Y 
try of Italy in thoſe antient times, compared 1 | 
with what it was in his time, The paſſage 8 
is in his ſixth book, cap. 12, and 1 think 1 
it the more remarkable that it confirms 3 
the truth of what Pliny, the elder, has 
obſerved of the deſolation of Italy in his 
time. He ſays, that in antient Latium, 
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fable, which is the chief part of every dramatic work, 

is very much laboured in theſe comedies. And it is 
reported of Menander, who wrote above a hundred off 
them, that he uſed to ſay, that, after he had invented = 
and arranged the fable, the ſentiments and verification 
| | coft him very little trouble. How defective our come 
© | dies as well as our tragedies are, in the fable, every man, 
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a country of only 50 Roman miles in 
Hength, and of no great breadth, there were 
Ino leſs than 53 nations, of which in his 
24 time there was not a veſtige D. Livy in 
dis paſſage tells us, that none of the an- 
tient authors, whom he had conſulted, 
could account how the Volſci and Equi 
VM were able to recruit their armies fo ſoon, 
1 1 after being ſo often defeated by the Ro- 
mans, tho' they were all agreed as to the 
fact. He gives three different accounts of 
it; the laſt of which, and, I take, the true 
1 5 account, is a fact, that he muſt have known: 
1 ; * Immmerabilem multitudinem liberorum ca- 
= © pitum in iis fuiſſe locis, quae nunc, vix 
8 © /emnario exiguo militis relicto, ſervitia 
Romana ab ſolitudine vindicant. So that 
Z | the fruit of all the great conqueſts of the 
1 Romans, and of all their wealth and power, 
was the deſolation of their country, which 
a later times was ſo entirely depopulated, 
chat Conſtantine, in order to repeople it, 
ſettled in it 399,000 Sarmatians Th. 


* Nat. Hiſt. lib. 3. cap. g. 


| of Vol. 4. of Ant. * ld. 2. chap 8. 
1 I. V. 
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And here let me obſerve, that nothing 
can ſhow more the noble free ſpirit of our 
author than thoſe things which he has ſaid i 
of the ſtate of Rome and of Italy under 4 1 
Auguſtus Caeſar, eſpecially when we com- 
pare it with what the poets and flatterers oj 
of that Emperor, fuch as Virgil and Ho- 4 
race, have ſaid of the proſperity which the 3 
Romans enjoyed under him, who, if we 
believe them, reſtored the golden age in MW 
Italy, and was acknowledged to be the b 
greateſt man they ever had, or ever were 
to have, YN 


— 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale, fatentes . 


The character of this hiſtorian is fo a- 
miable, that l am unwilling to find any 
fault with his hiſtory. Bat, as my buſineſs 1 | 
is not with the man, but with his writings, 
F muſt be excuſed to obſerve ſome things 
in thefe, that l think faulty, both with re- | 
ſpect to the matter and the ſtile, v3 


As to the matter, I muſt do him the ju- } 
ſtice to ſay, that I do not believe that he 7 


* Horat, lib. 2. epiſt. 1. v. 17. 
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g þ villingly falſified, or omitted to relate any 
ur one fat thro' favour or enmity to any 
id 3 1 an or party of men, And, when he came 
er dow to later times, and related the civil 
war betwixt Cacfar and Pompey, (a part of 
his works that is now loſt), tho', living un- 
der the reign of Auguſtus, he might be 
* 9 ſuſpected of partiality to Caeſar and his 
'© party, yet, it is ſaid, that his hiſtory had 
n ſo much the appearance of a bias to the o- 
e ther ſide, that Auguſtus ſaid he was a Pom- 
2 peian. But, what chiefly I find fault with, 
with reſpect to his matter, is, that it is de- 
£ fective, and that he has given us not ſo 
much the hiſtory, as the abridgement of 
the hiſtory of the firſt ages of Rome, and 
3 particularly of the reigns of the kings. This 
FX obſervation muſt ſtrike every one who 
compares Livy's hiſtory of that period with, 
the Halicarnaſſian's hiſtory of the ſame 
period, particularly as to the reign of Ro- 
mulus, which the Halicarnaſſian has made 
the ſubject of a whole book; whereas Livy 
has deſpatched it in a few pages, paſſing o- 
1 0 | ver ſome moſt important tranſactions of his 
XX reign very lightly, particularly his war 
wich the Vejjentes, or inhabitants of Vert, 
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the greateſt war in which he was engaged; 
and which was not decided without three i 
great pitched battles, the firſt of which 
was fought the whole day without a vic- = 
tory upon either ſide, This war the Ha- 
licarnaſſian has related at conſiderable Wl 
length *. But Livy has diſpatched it in 7M 
one ſhort chapter , and ſpeaks only of one 


battle, and which was nothing extraordi- Eo 


nary according to his account of it. It 1s 
only ſtories, which he can adorn with de- 
ſcriptions or ſpeeches, that he chuſes to 
dwell upon 1n this part of his hiſtory ; 
and, to make them a better ſubject for rhe- 
toric and deſcription, he has added circum- 


ſtances to ſome of them, which, I am per- 
ſuaded, had no foundation in truth. Thus, | 
for example, in the account he has given | 
of the war of the Sabines againſt Romulus, 
he has made the women, in the very heat 
of the conflict, interpoſe betwixt the two | 
armies, and, with tears and ſupplications, il 
and a very fine ſpecch, which he puts in- 


* Lib. 2. cap. 54. et ſeq. 


+ Lib. 1. cap. 15. 
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3 4 their mouths, addreſſed to their fathers 
gf md huſbands, put an end to the battle, 
nd make an immediate peace and union 
b 4 Petwixt the two nations. The narrative 
> ſo rhetorical, and even poetical, that, if 
Wt were true, it is not like truth: Tum 
# Sabinac mulieres, quarum ex injuria bel- 
lum ortum erat, crinibus paſſis, ſciſſaque 
j- FF veſte, victo malis muliebri pavore, auſae 
Is 23 F ſe inter tela volantia inferre, ex tranſ- 
verſo impetu facto, dirimere infeſtas a- 
cies, dirimere iras : hinc patres, hinc vi- 
ros orantes, Ne ſe ſanguine nefando ſoceri 
generique reſpergerent : ne parricidio ma- 
cularent partus ſuos, nepotum illi, liberum 
hi progeniem. Si affimtatis inter vos, ft 
connubii piget, in nos vertite iras : nos 
cauſa belli, nos vulnerum ac caedium viris 
ac parentibus ſumus. Melms peribimus, 
quam ſine alteris veſtrim viduae aut or- 
bae vivemus.* Then he relates how, in 
conſequence of this interpoſition of the 
| I women, the peace betwixt the two nations 
Was concluded A, 
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On the other hand, the Halicarnaſſian 1 
has told us a very plain and probable ſto- 
ry, without any tragical peripeteia, ſuch 1 
as that of Livy, relating how the thing E 
took its riſe from the council of one wo- 4 
man, whom he names, calling her Cherſi- * 
leia, who, he ſays, was a Sabine of no ob- = 
ſcure family. She, having propoſed the 
thing to Romulus and the ſenate, 'and ha- 
ving met with their approbation, went in 7 
proceſſion to the camp of the Sabines, with 
other Sabine women and their children 
and, as both parties by that time were 4 IF 
weary of the war, having ſuffered nearly 
equal loſſes, they perſuaded the Sabines, as 
they had done the Romans, to make 
peace f. And, as he relates this ſtory with- 
out mentioning any difference of opinion 
among his authors, I think there is not the 
leaſt reaſon to doubt the truth of it. 1 


There is another ſtory during this pe- ; 
riod of the reign of the kings, which he 
has told at great length, but has omitted 
ſome material circumſtances, which the 1 1 


+ Lib. 2. cap. 45. 


2 
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3 : Y Ftalicarnaſſan has related.” The ftory 1 
nean is the fight of the Horatii and Cu- 
; Y 2 Fiatii, In the beginning of this ſtory Li- 
| y has not mentioned a thing, which I 
ave no doubt happened, and which ought 
not to have been omitted, as it ſhows how 
well the family government and diſcipline 
&ſtabliſhed by Romulus, which I think was 
= | > | of the beſt of his many excellent inſti- 
n 3 tutions, was then kept up. The Horatii, be- 
h Wore they would undertake the combat, de- 
8 1 ſired leave to conſult their father. And it was 
3 * till they got his conſent and approba- 
7 RN Sion that they would fight with their cou- 
8 7 Hns-german, who in the language of the 
2 x ountry were called their brothers, and with 
hom they had always lived as brothers. 
And he has omitted another circumſtance 
very moving, that, before they engaged, 
they embraced and ſhed many tears. And 
Jas to what happened after the combat, 
when Horatius killed his ſiſter, he has 
told the ſtory very much to the diſadvan- 
Mace of Horatius, and made it, I think, 
not probable ; for he makes him kill his ſiſ- 
ter only for lamenting the man who was 
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her ſpouſe ; Whereas the Hilicernatiul 1 3 
ſays that ſhe not only lamented him, bull 
reproached her brother with the moſt op- I 

probrious language; and in general it may 
be obſerved, that the narrative of the Ha. 2 
licarnaſſian, by being ſo much more cir-| 
cumftantial than that of Livy, is not only 
more connected, and more entertaining, 5 1 
but is really more probable. Nor can 1 
believe, that, tho' the /peeches be no doubt 8 
all of his compoſition, as well as thoſe of 5 5 
Livy, he has feigned fads, or related any 2 
material circumſtance that he did not find 
in ſome one author or another. | 
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But, tho' Livy may have added circum- 
ſtances to his ſtories by way of embelliſh- 
ment, or omitted others that he ought. ro 
have mentioned, I do not believe that he ; E 
has feigned any one ftory altogether, or WW 
even that he deſerves the cenſure of Cali- 3 
gula of being negligent in his hiſtory *; 1 
but, on the contrary, I ſee him in many 


*Suetonii Caligula, cap. 34. 


2 or 
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Ebook 8 chap. 26. And in the end of that 
» ook he confeſſes very freely the uncer- 
29 ainty of hiſtory as to ſome points, and 
g 4 that there was no contemporary hiſtorian 
4 : of thoſe times; by whoſe authority theſe. 
controverted points might be determined. 
In this reſpect, we may compare him with 
our Scotch hiſtorian, Hector Bocce, who, 
like him, has adorned his hiſtory with 
2 many ſpeeches, tho', as the reader will 
eaſily believe, not near ſo good, but, as 
co the facts, is little better than a mere 
fabuliſt, of which the intelligent reader 
4 N will deſire no other proof than this, that, 
tho' he tells us he took his hiſtory 
from three antient authors, viz. Campus 
Bellus, Verimundus, and Cornelius Hi- 
bernicus, whom no body but himſelf ever 
ſaw or heard of, yet theſe authors perfect- 
2 1 agree in their accounts of facts which 
are ſaid to have happened in a remote and 
barbarous country, more than three hun- 

dred years before Chriſt. And he gives 
TX you a full and circumſtantial hiſtory of 
the country from the earlieſt times, with- 
cut intimating the leaſt doubt of any fact 
. VoL, V. | E 
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that he relates. And fs much for the matter I I 


of ey 8 hiſloey: bs 


As to his ile, I think it would be un- 


juſt to charge upon him in particular that 


general fault, which I have obſerved in the 


Latin compoſition®, rhetorical as well as 
hiſtorical, of concluding ſo frequently the 


periods or ſentences, or members of ſen- 
tences, with a verb, but which I do not 
obſerve is more frequent in Livy than in o- 


ther Latin writers. And it would be till 


more unjuſt to charge him with the de- 


fects of the language in which he writes, 
fuch as the want of a preſent participle 
paſſive, or a paſt participle active, which 
makes the compoſition in Latin much more 
disjointed, incoherent, and often obſcure, 
than in Greek. Neither ſhould we charge 
to his account that greater defect ftill of 
the Latin, and indeed the greateſt defect 
almoſt that any language can have, the 


want of an Article; the conſequence of 


which 1s, that, when two words are joined 


together in a propoſition, we cannot tel 


* Vol. 4. p. 227. et ſeq. 
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which is the ſubject, and which the pre- 
1 aicate. Of this I have elſewhere obſerved 
one example in Livy, in the caſe of the two 
names hifter and ludio for a ffage- player *. 
There perhaps the ambiguity was unavoid- 
able. But he has uſed expreſſions fuch as 
I do not find in any other Latin author, 
W which, for want of the article, are not in- 
telligible to any man who does not under- 
ſtand Greek. Now, I think it is a fault in an 
author to write ſo in any language that he 
cannot be underſtood without the know- 
| 4 ledge of another. Of this 1 will give two 
or three inſtances out of many chat might 
be given. 


WI d > 


The firſt 1 mall give is from the * of 
the third book, where, ſpeaking of the 
4 YT pang that the people of Rome gave in 
; ; J their own favour, in a queſtion concerning 
7 the property of ſome lands betwixt rwo 
neighbouring nations, he ſays, the judgment 
vas in the main right, as the land was 
g 3 truly theirs, if it had been given by other 
RF judges. Then he adds, Nunc haud ſane 


* Vol. 4. p. 92. 
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s quicquam bono cauſae levatur dedecus 

judicii. Where, if the Latins had an ar- 
tiele to prefix to bono, and could have 
ſaid, as the Greeks would have ſaid, 7 
Yb or % Sin Tx Herns, there would 
| have been no obſcurity in the paſſage; 
whereas, I ſay, that, as it ſtands in Livy, 
there is a very great obſcurity in it, ſo that 
it is not intelligible to the mere Latin ſcho- 
lar. And the obſcurity is greater in this 


caſe, that a neuter adjective is made to go- 


vern a ſubſtantive in the genetive, which 
is common in Greek, but very unuſual in 
Latin. Another inſtance of the ſame kind 
1s, where, giving a character of Tarqui- 
nius Superbus, he ſays, * Nec ut injuſtus 
in pace rex, ita dux belli prayus fuit ; 


* quin ea arte acquaſſet ſuperiores reges, 


11 degeneratum in aliis, huic quoque de- 
cori offecifſet x. Where the reader, in or- 
der de underſtund the paſſage, muſt know 
that the Greeks are in uſe, by joining the 
article to a participle in the neuter gen- 
der, as well as to an adjective, as in the 
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* Lib. 1. cap. 3. 
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4 | preceding caſe, to make a ſubſtantive of it. 
In thefe two examples, the article is want- 
ing only to a ſingle word: But I will give 
an example where it is wanting to a whole 
member of a ſentence. It is in the ſpeech 
of the Campanian ambaſſadors to the ſe- 


nate of Rome, where they ſay, Fuit qui- 


3 dem apud vos ſemper ſatis juſta cauſa ami- 


* citiae, velle cum vobis amicum efſe, qui vos 
* appeteret*, Where the article is wanting, 
not to a ſingle word or thing, but to the 
whole laſt part of the ſentence. And it muft 
be underſtood to be prefixed to the infini- 

tive velle, according to the elegant uſe of 

it in Greek, by which of the infinitive 

they make a noun, with the addition of 
expreſſing time, and governing a noun in 
the accuſative, or whatever other caſe i 18. 
the regimen of the verb. Now this, I ſay, 
is ſtill more unintelligible than the for- 
mer examples to the mere Latin ſcholar, 
who will underſtand welle to be no- 
thing more than an infinitive; and will 
try in vain to conſtrue it with ſome other 
word in the ſentence. And here we may 


Lib. 7. cap. 39. 
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obſerve one great uſe of the article in 3 1 11 
Greek, beſides that principal one already 3 
obſerved of diſtinguiſhing the ſubject in a | 
propoſition from the predicate. And this is | 
the making a whole ſentence, or member | 
of a ſentence, one thing or one word, as it = 
may be called, which may be made the 
ſubject of a propoſition ; as in this caſe WF 
the To velle eum vobis amicum eſſe, qui vos 
appeteret, is affirmed to have been among 
the Romans a ſufficient cauſe of friendſhip, "MW 
This muſt give a wonderful perſpicuity to 
the diſcourſe, as it often happens not only | 

in reaſoning but in narrative, that ſeveral WF" 
ideas are conſidered but as one, and make 1 
either the ſubje&t or predicate of a pro- F 7 
poſition, I will give another inſtance of 
the ſame kind from book 7. cap. 8. where 
the Roman dictator had delayed fighting 
on account of the entrails of the victim 1 
not being favourable: Dia non perlita- 
* tum tenuerat dictatorem, ne ante meridien 
* fegnum dare poſſet, Where the Greek 
article 2 would have made the ſenſe per- 
fectly clear, but which without it is not 
intelligible to a man who is not a Greek 
ſcholar ; and therefore ſuch a form of ex- 
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preſſion _— to have. been avoided by a 
L Roman author * 


= #* Horace is an author who has uſed many Greek 
h idioms, but in ſuch a manner as to produce no obſcuri- 
vs. I will mention one that I think very elegant. It is in 
"TY he ſtory of Europa, where he makes Venus ſay to her, 


| | Uxor invicti Jovis efſe, neſcis. (Od. 27. lib. 3. v. 73.) 5 


ere he adopts that elegant Attic conciſeneſs of ſparing 
be repetition of the pronoun, where the perſon of 
he governing verb in the ſentence is not changed. Ac- 
Wcordin g to the common Latin idiom it ſhould have 
been, Ne/cis te effe unorem inuicti Jouis. 


But I ſay the other phraſe is much more elegant, and 
equally clear and unambiguous. And there is nothing 
In the Latin language any more than in the Greek 
What hinders it from being uſed, tho! it be not at all of 
ommon uſe among the Latin writers. This common 
WGreek idiom, however, Doctor Clarke does not appear 
to have known, otherwiſe he would have found as little 
Miifficulty as Euſtathius has done in that paſſage of the 
rſt Iliad, where Achilles ſays to * 


— n 87 
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Niad I. v. 170. 


97 ere we may obſerve an example of both conſtruc- 
? a tions: viz. of the Greek, when, the perſon of the 


—— ͥ ͤ 


compoſition, ſuch as is not to be found 


guage, particularly with reſpect to the tenſes, of which | ; 
he has given us a ſyſtem quite different from that of all 1 I 


| out one tenſe in Greek, ſuch as is to be found in no o- 
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Neither would I impute to Livy the | 1 
want of thoſe connecting particles, ſuch az - 
Mev, Hs, un, In, "ouy, Tot and Tolyapouy, 7 
which, beſides giving a flow to the Greek 1 


in Latin, connect the ſenſe and give an 
emphaſis to it, which it wants in Latin; 
and muſt have had ſtill greater effect in 
ſpeaking than in writing, and, I am per- 1 2 | 
ſuaded, contributed not a little to give i | 
that rotunditas 15 which Horace com- . 


verb not being changed, the following noun or partici: Wt 
ple agrees with it in caſe, as ys oux ow era“ ar 
s; and alſo of the common Latin conſtruction, where os 
the perſon of the verb 1s changed, AS ovx o Os & O50 af 
a FAouTo) une. This paſſage therefore Appears 5 1 
to me as clear as it did to Euſtathius. The Doctor, 
however, it ſeems, thought it very difficult; and 
has given us a long note upon it, which is, no TI 8 
doubt, thought to be very learned and ingenious by of | 

thoſe who admite the Doctor's Greek learning, and Bo 
think that he has made great diſcoveries in that lan- 


other grammarians antient or modern; and has found 


ther language, by which a paſt action is denoted to be 1 


quickly performed. See vol. 2. of this work, p. 153. 
and 156, 
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Lende in the Greek ſpeech . And indeed, 


tho', without the uſe of ſuch, particles, the 
Jord may be connected together, the 
ſentences never can be connected ſo much as 


: 4 SS And of this defect, both 

Ein the Latin and the modern languages, 
every man who has read much Greek, 
and ſtudied the beauties of compoſition in 


that language, muſt.be fenſible-F. 


The, ** way of remedying this defect, 


is by compoſing in periods, or ſentences of 


2 


ſome length, which will make the compoſi- 


tion appear leis broken and disjointed. But 
Livy, inſtead of applying this remedy, has 
aggravated the defect of his language, by 
| cutting his ſtile into ſhort, abrupt, uncon- 
nected ſentences, and affecting a brevity, 


and with it, a point and a turn, which ve- 
ry often produces a great obſcurity. Both 


theſe faults of ſtile the Romans acquired 
n their ſchools of declamation, which 


* De Arie Poetica, V. 323 


+ See what I have faid on this ſubjec, vol. 4. Pp. 
63. and following, alſo p. 95. 
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there formed his taſte of ſtile and compo- | 


their ſmart, pointed ſentences, the vibran- 


ipſe intelligam. 


were ſo much in faſhion among them in b 
later times, that every man who was bred 
to ſpeak or write frequented them, and 


fition. That Livy was taught in one 1 
theſe ſchools, I think, is evident from the 
the whole colour of his ſtile, and from 
ſome particular paſſages that I have areal 
quoted. And I will here quote ſome more 
to ſhow that he learned there both . 
ſhort cut of ſtile, which he affects ſo much, 9 
and alſo that obſcurity which thoſe de- i | 
claimers ſtudied : For they thought that 


tes ſententiolae, as Petronius calls them, 
were the better for their meaning not 
being obvious, which they imagined wa: 
more ſtriking, if it took time and thought 4 
to find it out. And Seneca mentions one 5 


of them, who recommended it to his ſcho-i FI 5 
lars, to cloud or darken their conceits a 7 
much as they could, (eco was the wor ; 
he uſed): And he commended one of ben 1 8 


very much for being ſo obſcure, ut ne v 
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n | I will firſt give ſome examples from this - 
4 Þuthor of a ſtile ſo cut into ſhort ſentences, - 
0. as not to deſerve the name of compoſition. 
after the ſpeech above mentioned, which 
1 he puts into the mouth of the Sabine wo- 
4 en, he deſcribes the effect of it in this 
4 anner: Movet res tum multitudinem, 
tum duces. Silentium et repentina fit 
5 1 quies; inde ad foedus faciendum duces 
prodeunt: nec pacem modo, ſed et civi- 
tatem unam ex duabus faciunt : regnum 
conſociant; imperium omne conferunt 
Romam *,* The relation of ſo great an 
event, one of the greateſt in the Roman 
(ſtory, ought not, I think, to have been cut 
and broken, and minced down in this man- 
ner; but ſhould have been narrated, if 
& not in a full well turned period, at leaſt 
not in an unconnected disjointed ſtile, ve- 
ry different from the manner in which the 
Halicarnaſſian relates it f. 


— 


. 
_ * 


And not only in his narrative does he 
uſe this ſhort, abrupt ſtile, but even in his 


Lib. 1. cap. 13. 
+ Lib. 2. cap. 46, 


| qv | 1 . , a 4 1 9 2 
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ſpeethes, where it is ſtill more improper; 


for nobody ſpeaking in that way in a pu- 
blic aſſembly could be heard with any pa- 
tience; or attended to. However Livy has 


uſed it in his ſpeeches; and, (what is ſin- 


gular in his ſtile, and diſtinguiſhes it even 
from that of Tacitus, or any other author 


I know), more in them than in his narra- 


After the expulſion of the kings, 3 
he makes the violent republicans ſpeax a- 


gainſt one of the conſuls, who had the 
misfortune to be called Tarquinius, in this 
manner: Nimium Tarquinios regno aſ- 
* ſuefſe, Initium a Priſca factum.“ Then, 
2 little after: Pulſo Superbo, penes Col- 


latinum imperium eſſe. Neſcire Tarquini-c— 


os privatos vivere: Non placere nomen; 1 
* periculoſum eſſe libettati &.. Then, in 
a ſpeech which his colleague Brutus makes 
in an aſſembly of the people; he perſuades 


him to go into voluntary exile, in the fol- 
tare, pretty little ſentences ; © Regium 

* genius, regium nomen, non ſolum in cis 
© vitate; ſed etiam in imperio eſſe. Id of. 


* Lib. 2. cap. 2 
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ficere, id obſtare libertati. Hunec, tu, 
tua voluntate, L. Tarquini, remove me- 
tum. Meminerimus, fatemur, ejeciſti re- 
ges. Abſolve beneficium tuum. Aufer 


Lib. 2. cap. 2. In this ſpeech we have the file 
of Portius Latro and the other declaimers of his age 
very exactly imitated; for they frequently addreſſed 
© thoſe to whom they Tpoks i in ſuch ſentences as, A- 
ve beneficium tuum. Aufer hinc regium nomen. And 
1 there is another ſpeech, which he puts into the mouth 
of the father of Horatius in defence of his ſon for the 
murder of his ſiſter, (lib. 1. cap. 26.) which, if poſlible, 
eis Hl more like to the ſtile of Portius Latro. In this 
eech the father turns from the people, to whom he 
Vas ſpeaking, and addreſſes himſelf to the Lictor: 
lr, colliga manus, quae paulo ante armatae imperium 
78 Sy populo Romano - pepererunt, I, caput obnube liberatoris 
== * urbis hujus © : arbore infelici ſuſpend: verberd, vel intra 
pomoerium, modo inter illa pila et ſpolia hoftium ; vel extre 
== * pomeerium, modo intra ſepulchra Curiatiorum. © Duo e- 
= * nm ducere hunc juvenem poteſtis, ubi non ſua decora eum 
© a tanta foeditate Jupplicii vindicent?” And indeed, who- 
ever reads the Suaſbriae ac Controverſiae of Seneca with 
any attention, muſt be "convinced that the two tiles 
reſemble one another as much, I think, as any {tiles can 
do.. See what I have written upon the ſubject of the 
ſchools of declamation, cap. 13. of vol. 3: of this 
work; p. p- 50. et ſeq. 


Porſena the Etruſcan King, in lib 2. cap. 


55. And there is a ſpeech againſt the De- 


1 
3 
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Many examples may be given from ! 
this author of ſpeeches of like compoſition, : 
ſuch as the ſpeech of Mucius Scaevola to 


12. the ſpeeches of the people againſt 
the Patricians upon occaſion of the ſudden 3g 
death of a Tribune, who was ſuſpected to RF 
be murdered by the Patricians, ibid. cap. 


cemviri, lib. 3. cap. 52. conſiſting almoſt' 
intirely of ſhort, pungent interrogations, i 
after the manner of the ſchool of decla- 
mation, no leſs than eight of them in a 
firing. It may be obſerved, that theſe are 1 
only ſhort ſpeeches, introduced occaſional- 
ly, and made part of the narrative, and 
which ought to be conſidered rather as re- 3 
flections on what was paſſing than as 
ipeeches : But in his moſt formal harangues M | 
there is more or leſs of the ſame colour of 
file, nor can I find any thing in them like 
the compoſition of Demoſthenes, upon a | 
which, and the orations of the Halicarnaſ- 
ſian in his hiſtory, who has imitated De- F 
moſthenes ſo well, I have formed my 
taſte of a rhetorical ſtile. At the ſame 
time I muſt do Livy the juſtice to acknow- 
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4 1 ledge, that there is a great deal of matter 
I 1 and good argument in his ſpeeches ; for 
XX which reaſon I think they ſhould be care- 
1 fully ſtudied by thoſe who would form 
#8 themſelves to be ſpeakers upon public bu- 
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Livy ſeems to be ſo fond of this neat, 


trim ſtile, as ſome people think it, that, 
for the ſake of it, he ſometimes gives up 


the gravity and dignity of the hiſtorical 


X file, and falls into the ſtile of familiar 


| ſmart converſation. As where he deſcribes 


$ Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, drink- 


ing with the ſons of Tarquin, when the 
| converſation turned upon their wives, each 
commending his own, To decide the pre- 


XX ference, Collatinus propoſed that they 


1 ſhould get upon horſeback, (for they were 
then in the camp before Ardea), and go to 


X77 Rome to ſee what his wife Lucretia was 


then doing. Livy adds: © Incaluerant vi- 
no. Age ſane omnes. Citatis equis ad- 


* volant Romam *. This is certainly more 


Lib. x. cap. 57. 


Fi 4 q 55 ö 
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pianos of comedy than hiſtory: And 1 
many ſimilar paſſages might be -quatel 1 
from Terence. 


ne 


the ſchools of Jechanatice, is evideas ron TF | 
the ſamples of the declamations preſerved 8 
to us by Seneca, where there is 3 4 : 
like compoſition. in periods, but the Whole 
conſiſts of ſhort unconnected ſentences. 1. 
was theſe ſchools that gave riſe, to this 4 I 
ſtile of writing among the Romans, quite 2 
unknown to the Greeks, among whom 15 | 
there were no ſuch ſchools; for, tho” they 1 
had ſchools of rhetoric, ſuch as that of I- 
ſoerates, it does not appear that 1 In thoſe M | 
ſchools they declaimed upon fictitious ſub- KC - 
jects, but were only taught the, precepts of 
the art; or, if they practiſed it, it was up. 
On ſome real ſubjects, which might be a- 1 | 
gitated at the time. Salluſt was the fir. 
author who wrote in this ſtile, After him 1 
came our author, who added to the ſhort 
ſentences of Salluſt the ſmart turns, and 
what may be called quaint conceits, as well 1 
as the obſcurity of the declaimers of hi 
age, neither of which is to be found in 
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4 palluſt. Then came Tacitus, who lived at 
ed 5 time when the Romans began to give o- 
4 ver the ſtudy of the Greek authors, and 
o form themſelves upon models of their 
oj a >wn. He imitated Salluſt and Livy ; but 
ny : has made his ſtile much worſe than that 
of either of them, and, in my opinion, 
a Wcompleted the corruption of the taſte of 
Roman writing; for he has added to the 
abrupt, disjointed ſtile of Salluſt, and to 
the ſmart, ſhort ſentences of Livy, an 
affectation of ſaying every the moſt com- 
mon thing in a way uncommon and ſur- 
Wpriſing, and thereby has made a riddle, 
Wwhere is nothing at bottom, but plain and 
I ordinary ſenſe. And, from this oracular 
WD obſcurity of expreſſion, he has acquired a- 
Y mong ſome people the reputation of ora- 
BJ cular wiſdom. And thus it appears, that 
Tacitus has verified Horace's obſervation, 
Lecipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. And in- 
Wy deed there is nothing more natural than to 
A make a bad pattern worſe in the imitation, 
Jas it is much eaſier to imitate what is bad 
in any pattern than what is. good. | 


Y This is the progreſs of the corruption of 
F bile among the Romans: And the queſtion 
YOL, V; C 
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is, whether we moderns are to imitate 


ſuch authors as the three I have mentioned, 


or the great authors of antiquity, ſuch as 
Demoſthenes, Herodotus, Thucydides, and 


the Halicarnaſſian, who never formed their 


raſte of writing or ſpeaking in a ſchool 
of declamation ; for it is of abſolute neceſ- 


ſity, that we ſhould learn from ſome of the 
antients to ſpeak or write, as well as to paint 
or make ſtatues. Now, if we ſtudy and ad- 


mire ſuch Latin authors as the three writers I 
have mentioned, it is impoſſible we can have 
a good taſte in writing, as impoſſible as, to 
uſe a ſimile of Petronius, that a man who 
lives in a kitchen, (he might have ſaid in a 
houſe of office), ſhould ſmell ſweer. And 
our taſte will be ſo much formed to their 
taſte and manners, as not to be able to 


ſpeak or write in any other, nor indeed, as 


1 have obſerved elſewhere *, to underſtand 


very well what is written or ſpoken in a bet- 


ter ſtile. It was ſome years ago the faſhion 
in Britain to imitate Tacitus, and the French 


writers, ſuch as Monteſquieu, that is, Ta- 


citus at ſecond hand, And it was imagined 
that the ſenſe was more condenſed, and 


Vol. 4. p. 239. 240. 
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more forcibly conveyed in that way, than 
bo when diffuſed into periods and long ſen- 
iN 1 tences: Whereas I hold the contrary to be 
me truth; and that, as an argument cafti- 
not be apprehended, unleſs the propofitions 
Jof which it conſiſts be all under the view ' 

of the mind at once, it is better that they 
= could be all comprehended in one period, 

1 than that they ſhould be minced down 
1 and frittered into ſhort, unconnected ſen- 
1 tences. This, I hope, will ſoon be the ge- 
3 neral opinion, and the taſte of the nation 
5 reformed both by the ſtudy of the beſt an- 
tient authors, and by the example of our 
W Miniſter, who ſpeaks in periods with ſuch 
E univerſal applauſe, and who was trained, 
as ] have heard, to ſpeak in that way by 
his Father, much in the ſame manner as I 
WF have ſaid the Duke of Wharton was by his 
WT Father *; for it is only by example and 
imitation that the taſte or ear can be form- 
ed to that kind of compoſition. 
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From the ſame fountain Livy has deri- 
| ved the obſcurity of his ſtile, And indeed 


* Vol. 4. p. 244- 
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it is neceſſary, if I write or ſpeak in ſhort 


ſentences, and affect to give a point and a Lo 
ſmart turn to the thought, that I ſhould ſtu- FF 
dy to be very brief; the conſequence of 


which is, that I muſt be often obſcure. 3 5 
It is therefore not without reaſon that fe- 


tronius has accuſed the declaimers of ha- 
ving ruined eloquence, and every kind of 
writing. I will only give one or two in- 


Nances of the obſcurity of Livy out of ve- 


the truth, I think that there is an obſcuri- 
ty, greater or leſs, that runs through his 


whole hiſtory. The firſt I ſhall mention 


is, where he makes Mettus the general of 


the Albans, in a conference which he deſi- 


red with Tullus the Roman king, before 


the armies ſhould engage, ſpeak to him in 
this manner: Injurias, et non redditas res 
ex foedere, quae 1epetitae ſint, et ego re- 
gem noſtrum Cluilium, cauſam hujuſce 
* effe belli, audiſſe videor : nec te dubito, | 


* Tulle, eadem prae te ferre *.“ Where 


neither the conſtruction nor the ſenſe can 


* Lib. 1. cap. 23. 
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be made out without ſupplying an ellipſis, 
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rt | 4 [altogether uncommon and without exam- 
4 1 Pes as far as I know. The words wanted 
to make the ſentence intelligible, are prae 
e ferre, after the words, regem noſirun 
ome and with this addition the mean- 
ing is, That I think I have heard that 
XX < our King Cluilius pretends that the cauſe 
f lb © of the war is injuries for which indem- 
E 8 © nification is refuſed. And I doubt not, 
F Tullus, but that you pretend the ſame.” 
1 | Where, it the concluding clauſe prae te 
re could have applied to the preceding 
part of the ſentence, the ellipſis might 
have been endured; but, as it cannot, but 
muſt be changed into prae ſe ferre, it is a 
perfect riddle, which I believe I ſhould 
never have been able to have ſolved with- 
out the aſſiſtance of an ingenious friend 
of mine, Mr John Hunter Proteſlor of Hu- 
manity in the univerſity of St Andrews, 
whom I had oceaſion to mention before 
in the courſe of this work, and I think it 
eis a much more natural interpretation of 
the paſſage, than to ſupply, as Crevier does, 
the words, quum dixit ; which is an el- 
lipſis without example. 
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To the ſame friend I owe the expound- 
ing of another riddle of Livy, where ſpeak- 


ing of the creation of the firſt dictator, he 6. Þ 


ſays, * In hac tantarum expectatione re- 
rum ſolicita civitate, dictatoris primun | 


* creandi mentio orta. Sed nec quo anno, B 
nec quibus conſulibus, quia ex factione i" 


* Tarquinia eſſent, (id quoque enim tradi- 9 
© tur}, parum creditum fit, nee quis pri- 
mum dictator creatus fit, ſatis conſtat *,” 
Where, by uſing the common expreſſion 35 
of quo anno et quibus conſiclibus, one ſhould We 
have thought that he only meant to ſtate 
the doubr, in what year, and under what 
conſuls, the firſt dictator was created. But 
then what is to be made of the reſt of the 
ſentence? This is a difficulty which upon 
due conſideration makes us apply the ex- 
preſſion parum creditum fit to the quibus 
conſulibus. And then the ſenſe is abun- 
dantly clear. But it certainly might have 
been expreſſed ſo as to leave no room for, 
any difficulty, by removing the ambiguity} 
in the expreſſion quibus conſulibus joined to 


* Lib. 2. cap. 38, 
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4 Th anno, Of this paſſage Crevier takes no 
1 notice, except to obſerve, that there is a 
4 ee among authors as to the year in 
nich the firſt dictator was created; from 
tnis I conclude, that either he did not 
i e the difficulty of the paſſage, or could 
ot ſolve it. 


WE There is another paſſage, of which, with 
3 no aſſiſtance I have got, I am able to make 
1 ſenſe. It is where ſpeaking of the two 
| ME daughters of Servius Tullius married to 
Z the two ſons of Tarquin the laſt king, the 
one a Virago, of a fierce turbulent ſpirit, 
but married to a man of a mild and gentle 
diſpoſition; the other of a peaceable gen- 
W tle temper, but married to a man of a moſt 
W fierce and violent ſpirit. - Of the fiſt men- 
WT tioned lady, he ſays, © Spernere ſororem, 
W © quod, nacta virum, muliebri ceſſaret au- 
* dacia *.“ The maſter of the declaiming 
| ichool above mentioned, if he had given 
out this ſtory by way of text to Livy, 


| * Lib. 1. cap. 46. Crevier corrects the text, and 
reads mulicbri audacia, leaving out the word ce/aret ; but 
| makes no ſenſe of it unleſs we could ſuppoſe, that au- 


Adacia was the charatteriſtic of the female ſex. 
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might have praiſed him as he did one n 
his ſcholars, by ſaying ne vel 2 intelligo. 1 


There is another paſſage ſo remarkably j 
obſcure that the meaning of it can only be 2 
divined, not made out from the words, It is 
where he deſcribes the ſtratagem which 2 
Hannibal uſed to paſs the Rhone in oppo- 2 
ſition to an army of Gauls, who were up- 4 
on the other fide, It is to be found in his 1 
21. book, cap. 27. It is too long to be. 
here inſerted. And I ſhall only add, that 
the obſcurity of it may ariſe not ſo much 0 
from the intricacy and perplexity of the 4 
ſtile, as from his intire ignorance of mili- 

tary affairs, which he could not learn in 
the ſchool of declamation, and which, 1 ; > 
does not appear, he had ever any other op- 4 
portunity of learning: It is therefore not 
to be wondered at, that we ſhould think 2 
his accounts of battles ſo obſcure, when ” 
we read thoſe given us by Polybius and 
Julius Caeſar, with whom compared, we 
may ſay, {to uſe a phraſe of e 1 


that Livy knew no more of the diviſion of 3 
battle than a ſpinſter. 
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This cenſure may appear to many pre- 
Wumptuous, and much too ſevere upon an au- 
hor of ſuch reputation as Livy, I will 
vi 3 2 Jnerefore quote ſome paſſages from him in 
be 1 Wupport of it: And I will begin with his 
Weſcription of the Roman legion and the 
aiviſion of their battle *, which he has 
prefixed to his account of the great and de- 
eiſive battle with the Latins, and which is 
plainly intended for the inſtruction of thoſe | 
ho were not military men, or at leaſt 
13 were ignorant of the Roman manner of 
ſy fighting. But let any man compare it with 
che account given us by Polybius of the 
3 Roman diſcipline and diviſion of the le- 
ion, and he will ſoon be convinced that it 
WT does not at all anſwer that purpoſe. For 
4 it is much too ſhort, and in many places 
2 obſcure, particularly in his account of the 
2 Triarii, which I think is not intelligible, 
2 |norwithſtanding all the pains that Lipſius, 
in his work De Militia Romana, has taken 
to botch and mend it. And there is one 
1 order of men in the Roman army, whom, 


. 


* Lib. 8. cap. 8. 
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he calls accenſi, ht of . he tells us N 
nothing, except that they were the m, I 3 
eſt part of the army, and therefore thrown 5 
into the laſt line. But he ſhould have told, 2 
us a great deal more concerning them, as} 2 
it was by bringing them up into the fr 4 
line, that Manlius gained the battle he af- 
terwards deſcribes; for by this movement 'F 
he made the Latins believe that it was 
his Triarii, whom he had brought up, which 
made them advance their Triarii, while | | 
Manlius kept his in reſerve, and by that] 8 
means won the battle x. On the other 2 
hand, the deſcription given us by Polybius 
of the legion is full, accurate, and clear r; * 
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* Lib. 8. cap. 10. 


+ It is contained in one of the excerpts from the Y 
fexth book of his hiſtory, p. 466. of Caſaubon's edition. 
But the excerpt is not full; for we have in it only an : 
account of the number of the legion, the diviſions and 
and ſubdiviſions of it, the officers ſuperior and inferior, 3 
and their manner of marching and encamping. But he 2 
ſays that he was to inform us alſo of their rzgarat, 2 | 
or, order of battle, (ibid. p. 472. lit, E.) This however i 
is wanting; but it is pretty well ſupplied, by what Li- 1 
vy has ſaid upon the ſubject in his deſeription of the 4 
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Wn hort, it is ſuch, that without it, and what 
0 I e has told us in other places of the Ro- 
Þ an manner of fighting, I, for my part, 
MW 0u1d have known very little of that art 
t war, in which they excelled all the world. 


== The next paſſage I ſhall quote, is from 
is deſcription of the great battle of Zama, 
vhich decided the fate of Rome and Car- 
thage, and put an end to the ſecond Pu- 
nic war. The account of this battle he has 
copied from Polybius, as indeed of all the 
3 battles in this Punic war. But in his de- 
ſcription of this battle he has either miſ- 
Nunderſtood Polybius, or expreſſed his mean- 
ing very ill in one moſt material particular, 
L upon which the fate of the battle appears 
to me to have depended. Polybius tells 
Jus, that Scipio ranged the haftati and princi- 
es in two lines, but not according to the 
1 ordinary manner of the Romans. For he 
did not place the manipuli of the ſecond 


WF icgion, and which is by much the beſt part of that de- 
1 ſcription. And Polybius himſelf, in his account above 
1 mentioned of the battle of Zama, has explained very 
2 well the ordinary form of their battle, by telling us the 
changes which Scipio made in it upon that occafion. 
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line oppoſite to the intervals of the firſt, 


firſt line, ſo as to give a clear paſſage to 


the elephants. This is moſt clearly ex- 
preſſed by Polybius; but obſerve how it is 
rendered by Livy. Non confertas autem 
* cohortes ante ſua quamque ſigna inſtru- 


* ebat, ſed manipulos aliquantum inter ſe 


* hoſtium accepti, nihil ordines turbarent *. 


Here there appears to be no error in the | 
text; but what the ſenſe of it is I am alto- 


gether at a loſs to find out. And I think 
I may venture to affirm, that the military 
men even of his own time would hardly 
have gueſſed what he meant, One error 


in the paſlage is obvious, that he ſpeaks of 


cohorts as a diviſion of the legion then in 
uſe among the Romans; whereas it is cer- 
tain, from Polybius's account of the legion, 


and even from his own, which I have 


quoted, that no fuch diviſion was then 
known. All we know of that matter 


is, that the legion was ſo divided in the 1 


time of Julius Caeſar, but how long before 


we know not. 


* Lib. 30. cap. 33» 
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5 

8 | miſtaken altogether the meaning of Poly- 
A bius, rather than expreſſed it ill, is, that in 
his deſcription of another famous battle, 
X which he has alſo copied from Polybius, 


What makes me imagine that Livy has 


he has plainly miſtranſlated him; and 
the error is ſo capital, that it makes non- 
ſenſe of the whole account of the battle. 
The battle I mean is the famous one of 
Cynoſcephalai, betwixt Flaminius the Ro- 
man conſul and Philip King of Macedon, 
in the firſt Macedonian war. The error 


is where Livy tells us, that, when the right 
wing of the Macedonian army, where Phi- 


lip commanded in perſon, got. up to the 
top of the hill, Philip gave this order to 
his men: * Caetratos et Macedonium pha- 


langen, haſtis poſitis, quarum longitudo 


* impedimento erat, gladiis rem gerere ju- 


bet *. Now, from Polybius's deſcription 


of the phalanx ſubjoined to his account of 
this battle , which deſcription Livy certain- 
ly ought to have ſtudied and underſtood be- 


* Lib. 33. cap. 8. 


1 Lib. 17. cap. 762. edit. Caſauboni, 
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fore he gave an account of this Roman battle Wl 
with that phalanx, it evidently appears that 3 
theſe ſpears, which Livy makes the Macedo. 
nians throw away as uſeleſs on account of 2 
their length, were no other than the /ari/ſac, ll 
the chief weapon of the phalanx, and 
which made it irreſiſtible, where the ground Wl 
was level and even, and it was oppoſed on- b 
ly in front. This weapon was 14 cubits | 
long; and every man of the 16 in depth, 
of which the phalanx conſiſted, had one 43 

of them, which was laid over the ſhoulders 
of the men before him : And the weapon 
was ſo ponderous that it was wielded with 
both hands. A ſingle ſpear of this kind 
muſt have had a great force againſt any 
man armed with lighter and ſhorter wea- 
pons; but, by the cloſeneſs of the men in 
the phalanx, and the looſer order of the 
Romans, one of whom was by that means 

oppoſed to two Macedonians, the number of 
ſariſſae that each Roman had to encoun- 
ter, was, according to Polybius' calculation, 
no leſs than 10. So that he had this wood 
of ſpears to cut down or get thro' before 
he could reach the body of a Macedonian 
with his ſword, which, as it is well Known, 
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was the chief weapon of the Roman ſol- 


85 dier. What the reſt of the armour of the 
Macedonian phalanx was, Polybius has 
not told us; but Plutarch has ſupplied 
that defect in his life of Paulus Zmilius, 
WE where, deſcribing his battle with Perſeus, 
Ihe tells us, that as ſoon as the Romans 
1 came to cloſe with the Macedonians, by 
the means which he mentions, there was 
no match: For the Macedonians had no- 
q | thing that could avail them in a cloſe en- 
W counter except little ſwords, which he calls 
5) ey eee , and light targets, which he ex- 
preſſes by the diminutive reATapia; where- 
Jas the Romans had ſtrong heavy ſwords, 
& 2gainſt which the Macedonian light target 
vas no defence; and, in place of that tar- 
get, they had great ſhields that covered 
WT their whole body. But the Macedonians, 
he ſays, while the order of the phalanx 
was preſerved, and they at liberty to uſe 
= their /arz/ae, made ſuch an impreſſion 
with them, that neither the heavy ſhields 


of the Romans nor their coats of mail 


could reſiſt them, but they pierced thro' 
all into their bodies: And the Macedo- 
W ans, he fays, threw them over their heads 
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upon the points of their /arif/ac. This 4 
deſcription of the battle with Perſeus by 
Plutarch is the more to be truſted, that it 
is evident he took it from Polybius, whom WW: 
he quotes in one part of it. And it is the 
more valuable, that the book of Polybius, M 
in which it was contained, is now entirely 1 
loſt : And it makes amends to us for the ve- 
ry ſhort account Plutarch has given us, in 9 
the life of Flaminius, of the battle of Cyno/- 
cephalai. Z 


From this account of the armour of the SL 
Macedonians, and the ſtrength of their 
phalanx, it 1s evident that the order, which 5 
Livy makes Philip give to his men, was "2 
no other than that they ſhould diſarm iſ 
themſelves. Let us now conſider the word 
of Polybius to which Livy has given ſo ex- 1 

traordinary a meaning. He tells us that 4 | 
| Philip gave order to the right wing of his 
phalanx, where he commanded himſelf, to 3 
double their files. Then he adds: yevouerw 1 
He rob r %, x ο TOAER WV 7 oyEpoly o : 
Tots @AALYYITOUS 'sSobn TAPRY YEA KATH” 1 | 
Banoo: Tas oapiogas, emrayel: Where you 3 
will obſerve that Livy has tranſlated xaTa- 3 
Sg h- Tas oaptroas Poſitis haſtis, that is, 
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ping aide, or throwing away their ſpears, 
s it Polybius had ſaid, pact rac captions, 
5 the expreſſion which he uſes when he de- 
1 ſeribes the rout of the phalanx in this bat- 
2 le): And he adds, what Polybius certainly 
ever thought of, that the /ariſ/ac were uſe- 
3 eſs on account of their length; and another 
2 hing alſo, that was very far from the mind 
f Polybius, viz. that Philip ordered them 
ladiis rem gerere, that is, to fight with 
'Y flaggers and light targets againſt the heavy 
3 rong ſwords of the Romans and their 
reat ſhields, 


But it may be aſked, what wi was the 
Ineaning of the order given by Philip, Ka- 
I aH Tes Capiooas.. This Plutarch will 
3 explain to us in the account above men- 
Wioned, of the battle with Perſeus, taken, 
s have ſaid, from the ſame author. It 
1 is where, ſpeaking of Emilius the Roman 
1 gener al, he ſays, E774 de xa; TW) αν Mat do Ta; 
00 1 e A rag te E,mt . FACRITWY, x4 T&i5 ongiooar 
l 1 ouY0apeeros, xA,Eao ais *virooTralray Tous OverxPopous 
: Ps n T6 ewleuy 10U GTUYZTHITWOUY Xak TYY TEUXUTLTR Ts 
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79078 rupee Pefrewrtoos®, Here you Will ob. 1 
ſerve that he has explained moſt clearly what * | 
Polybius means by the word ga 
by uſing another word in place of it, viz. 
, and the fact undoubtedly was, and 
I think muſt have been, that, when the 
phalanx was on its march, each o 
carried his pike upright, and not upon 
the ſhoulders of thoſe before him ; bu i 
when the ſignal was given them to en. 4 
gage, then they inclined them Se 
ſo as to be upon a level with the enemy: 
And then four /ariſſae were over the ſhou- 
der of each man in the firſt rank, beſide 1 
his own, according to the account tha 3 | 
Polybius has given of their order of bat. * 
tle. That they ſhould have marched ii 
this manner, is abſolutely incredible; bub 
as we have ſeen, it was the way in * 
they fought; and, when they gave over 
fighting and ſurrendered themſelves pri 4 
ſoners, they held freight up their T 
ae, as Polybius tells us in his account 1 


this battle, (p-. 761. ) and which Livy ha F | 


P. 265. of the Paris edition in folio. 
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, ranſlated, and rightly tranſlated, from him, 
üb. 33. cap - 10). And Polybius has alſo 


obſerved the diſtinction that I have made, 


Wetwixt their manner of marching and their 
Wattle order; for he has told us that rhe left 
Poing of the phalanx was immediately put 
Winto diſorder by the Romans d e reis aye- 


Cetetvo%e Emropetvory wget Ex e dice be cu, xa e pe Te Eνte 


There is none of the editors of Livy, 
that has taken notice of this error of Livy 


1 in tranſlating Polybius, except the laſt edi- 


In Polybius's deſcription of the great battle be- 


wirt Ptolemy and Antiochus at Raphia in Coelo-Syria, 
3 he uſes the very expreſſion that he uſes in the deſcrip- 
Y tion of this battle betwixt Philip and Flaminius, x 
1 ParNovteg rapxxentcs Tus Tarewoous "0s Figs Tov Avdporenzyov 


X61 CT,, ET1y 9% Lib. 5 P- 426. Where one ſhould 


think it was impoſſible to miſtake the meaning, as the 


troops there are deſcribed as advancing to the com- 
bat with the greateſt alacrity. Yet a tranſlator before 


Caſaubon, one Perottus, has miſtaken it, and has tranſ- 


. 


lated it as Livy has done, making the men throw away 
their age,; but then he has added what makes his 


interpretation much more natural than Livy's, though 


it be the direct oppoſite of the text, that they run 


away. See what Caſaubon has ſaid in his obſervations 


upon the former tranſlators of Polybius, contained in 


his preface to his edition. 


\ LY 


\ 
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tor Crevier; and even he talks ſomewhat 


doubtfully of it: And the only proof he 


gives of it, is Polybius's deſcription of the 
phalanx; whereas, I think 1 have made 
it evident, both from other paſſages of Po- 
lybius and from Plutarch. 


If all Polybius were extant, I believe 
many more inaccuracies would be found 
in Livy's tranſlations from him, as I think 
we may reaſonably conjecture from the 
pallages I have mentioned, and particular- 
ly the laſt, where the error is ſo groſs, as 
to convince me that we cannot abſolutely 
depend upon what the Roman authors have 
tranſlated from the Greek, much leſs upon 
what they have collected from them. And 
I am more and more confirmed in an 
opinion, which I had formed long ago, 
that even the hiſtory of the Romans 
themſelves is beſt learned from the Greek 
writers, as well as their cuſtoms and man- 
ners. So that, in order to be perfectly 


acquainted with the pranceps terrarum | 


populus, (a moſt valuable part I think of 
the hiſtory of mankind, as they certain- 


ly were the greateſt people that-ever ex- 
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iſted in arms and government, and in 
the variety of their hiſtory exhibit to us 
every ſcene of human nature, the beſt and 
the worſt, the greateſt virtues and the 
greateſt vices, the greateſt happineſs and 


the greateſt miſery), it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to be a Greek ſcholar. 


As to the obſcurity of Livy's ſtile, of 
which I complain ſo much, it muſt be e- 
vident to any man who is a judge of wri- 
ting, and will take the trouble to compare 


his ſtile with that of the Halicarnaſſian, 


who writes upon the ſame ſubject, and of 
whom I propoſe to ſpeak in this book, or 


with that of his countryman Julius Caeſar, 


of whom J ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter. 


But although I cannot praiſe the rheto= 
rical file of Livy any more than that of his 
narrative, I ſhould not do him juſtice if I 


did not ackowledge that the matter of his 


ſpeeches is admirable; nor do I know any 
better common place book for arguments on 
every political ſubject: And therefore think 
his ſpeeches ſhould be dihgently ſtudied by 
all our parliamentary ſpeakers, not for the 
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0 ſtile, which I would not have them imi- 
tate, but for the matter: For, as to the 
ſtile, I cannot help ſaying, though I know 
that many will think the opinion ſingular, 
that, when I compare it with the ſtile of 
Herodotus, or Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian 
in Greek, or of Julius Caeſar in Latin, it 
appears to me the work of a Sophiſter, 
who beſtows more labour upon words than 
upon things. This may be excuſed in a 
ſchool of declamation upon fictitious ſub- 
Jeas ; but where the ſubje is, ſuch as 
Livy's, the hiſtory of a great people, if 
the compoſition appear to be overlabour- 
ed, it very much offends a judicious read- 
er: And with very good reaſon, becauſe 
ornaments of that kind, if they ic“ out, 
and as Petfonius very well expreſſes it, 
extra corpus orationis eminent, muſt divert 
his attention from the matter. The worſt 
fault in ſtile, as I have elſewhere obſer- 
ved, is to labour to write ill. And I am 
afraid that is the caſe of Livy in many 
paſlages, where his ſhort, ſmart, pointed ſen- 
tences, the vibrantes ſententiolae of Petroni- 
us, muſt have coſt him a great deal of 
pains. 
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As from what I have written at ſuch 
length upon this author, it appears that I 
have been pretty much converſant with 
him, I will ſubjoin by way of note ſome 
obſervations that have occurred to me up- 
on his text as it ſtands in the printed edi- 
tions *. 


* Livy, lib. g. cap. 15. Gens dubiae ad id volunta- 
tis? Is not that a Greciſm ? ad id for tis re- that is, 
to this time. Upon this paſlage Crevier has not thought 
it worth his while to beſtow any note. 


In the end of the preceding paragraph the reading 


in Crevier is thus: Quin duces ficut belli, ia inſatiabilis 


ſupplicu futures fuiſſo. TI ſay the reading ſhould be inſa- 
tiabiles, No note of Crevier here neither. 


In the 11th chapter of the fame book, about the 
middle of it, it is printed, Pacem ſibi habeat ſcilicet po- 
pulus Romanus), legiones captas victori ręſtituat. Gronovius 
would correct this, and read pacem ne habest ; but I ſay 
the ſenſe is much better as it is. And the meaning is : 
© Let the Romans do with the peace what they will, 
5 ratify it or not as they pleaſe 3 but let them reſtore 
to us the legions, which we once conquered and had 
in our power.“ It appears from a note of Crevier up- 
on this paſſage, that neither he nor Gronovius under- 
ſtood it. He has no note at all upon the expreſſion 
in the ſentence that follows, dignum erat, which, I doubt, 
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he did not underſtand to be the ſame with dignum e//er, 
the common Latin expreſſion: Whereas dignum erat 
is a Greek idiom; for the Greeks would ſay eZ: a 
, with the verb in the imperfect of the indicative. 
But that imperfect is alſo uſed in Latin, as where Vir- 


gil ſays, ſpeaking of a tree in Media, 


Ipſa ingens arbor, faciemque ſimillima lauro 
Et, fi non aliam late jactaret odorem, 
Laurus erat. Geor. 2. v. 131. 


It is very true that this expreſſion is obſcure in the La- 
tin for want of the potential particle ; but that was 
a defect in their language, which the Romans could 
not help. But I think that was a reaſon why they 
ſhould have uſed, in ſuch expreſſions, the common i- 
diom of their own language rather than the Greek 


idiom. 


Lib. 10. cap. 26. Fabius Maximus, in his ſpeech to 
the people concerning a coadjutor to him in the war 
againſt the Etrurians, ſays, * Caeterum ſi ſibi adjuto- 
© rem belli ſociumque imperii darent, quonam mods fe obli- 
© viſci P. Decii conſulis, per tot collegia experti, poſſe ? 
Where we may obſerve, firſt a very fine imitation of 
what Diomede in Homer ſays, when it was propoſed 


to him to chuſe an aſſociate in his night expedition; 


ITw; au £7717 O gy Octoio A α uhr. 


In the ſecond place, the meaning of the word collegia 
there is certainly extraordinary, and might have been 
taken notice of by Crevier. It denotes not what we 


— we 
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call colleges, but what we would call colleagucſpipo, that 
is, offices in which before they had been colleagues, of 
which there were ſome, as appears from the preceding 
part of the hiſtory. Upon this paſſage Crevier ſays 
not a word. There is a paſſage in the end of the ſame 
chapter, where Crevier rejects an emendation of Gro- 
novius, but does not make one himſelf, which I think 
is as eaſily made as it is neceſſary. It is where Livy 
ſays, that both the conſuls went to this Etrurian war, 
cum quatuor legiombus et magno equitatu Romano, Campa- 
niſque mille equitibus, delectis ad id bellum, miſſis, et ſocio- 
rum nominiſque Latini majore exercitu quam Romani. 
Where I think we ſhould read, in place of Romani, Ro- 
manorum ; or otherwiſe there muſt be an ellipſis ſup- 
poſed, and we muſt underſtand confecerant or emſerant z 
but I would rather chuſe the correction, becauſe I think 
the ellipſis too violent. 
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c A M. 


Of Julius Cacſar's Commentaries.— The ſub- 
ject of them of great importance. The 
character of the Man.—His military ac- 
tions, the greateſi that ever were, — 
The file of his Commentaries, the beſt 
hiſtorical flile among the Romans ;—won- 
derful confidering how haſiuly it muſt have 
been written amidſt ſuch great occupa- 
tion. 

SHOULD think what I have ſaid in 
the preceding chapter, upon the ſubject 

of the Latin hiſtorians, very imperfect, 

if 1 did not add ſomething concerning Ju- 
lius Caefar, the beſt of them all in my opt- 
nion in point of ſtile; and, for the ſubject 
of his hiſtory, tho' it take in but a ſmall 
extent of time, and be not the hiſtory of a 


nation or kingdom, it contains events of 


ſuch importance, and is treated by the au- 
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thor in ſuch a manner, that he may be rec- 


koned among the firſt hiſtorians of antiqui- 


ty; for his Commentaries contain an account 
of the greateſt military operations that are 
to be found in the hiſtory of mankind. He 
was at the head of the nobleſt army, in my 
opinion, that has been ſince the heroic ages, 
and more attached to him than I believe 
ever any army was to a general: And J 


think with good reaſon ; for he was poſ- 


ſeſſed of all the qualities that could gain 


the hearts of men. He was brave, magna- 


nimous, moſt liberal in rewarding merit, 


and at the ſame time of a moſt merciful 
and forgiving diſpoſition. Although there 
never was a general that ſhowed more con- 
duct, by which he ſometimes conquered 
without fighting, as in his war againſt A- 
franius and Petreius, Pompey's generals in 
Spain, yet he aſcribes the moſt of his vic- 


tories to the valour of his ſoldiers; and 


zenerally concludes the deſcription of his 
battles by telling us that the enemies diu- 
tins virtuti noftrorum militum reſiſtere non 
potuerunt. And in one of his greateſt bat- 
tles, that with Arioviſtus, he gives a great 


| ſhare of the glory of the victory to the 
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preſence of mind and good conduct of 


one of his officers, young Craſſus, who 
gave the ſignal to the body of reſerve 


to advance and ſupport one of his wings, i 


which was overpowered by the multitude WW 
of the enemy, and was beginning to give 


ground. In ſhort, he was ſo beloved by 


his officers and ſoldiers, that, when they 
happened to fall into the hands of his ene- 


mies, ſome of them rather than, ſerve a- 


gainſt him choſe to be put to death“. 


The martial exploits of Julius may be 3 
praiſed in the ſame way that Neſtor praiſes il 
the heroes that lived before him : © They : 
were the braveſt of men, ſays Neſtor, 
and fought with the braveſt of men . 
For Julius had not to deal with enemies 
ſuch as ſome generals of late had to deal 
with, whom to conquer would have been 


no glory, tho' to be conquered by them 


+ De Bello Africano, cap: 44. et ſeq. 
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3 | was the greateſt diſgrace ; but he had 
for adverſaries a great nation, who at that 
time excelled all the nations of the world 
in the glory of arms, as the Romans them- 
(ſelves confeſſed *, and of whom, for that rea- 
ſon they were more afraid than of any o- 
ther nation; I mean the Gauls ; —alſo the 
Helvetii, who, for the love of glory and 
of conqueſt, did, what I believe no other 
nation did ſince the beginning of the world, 
left their whole country, with their wives 
and children, deſtroying their towns to the 
number of zwelve, villages to the number. 
of four hundred, and all other houſes be- 
ſides, in ſhort, every thing they could nat 
carry with them, even the corn that they did 
not take with them, in order to conquer Gaul, 
and make a ſettlement in ſome of its fertile 
provinces T. Theſe I think he could not 
have conquered, his army not being either 
ſo numerous, or ſo well formed and diſcipli- 
ned when he fought with them as it was 
afterwards, if it. had not been for very 
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Cicero, who was a cotemporary of Julius Cacfar, 
makes this confeſſion.” See p. 9. of this volume. 


+ Caeſar. De Bells Gallice, lib. 1. cap. _ 
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good conduct on his part, by which he de- 
ſtroyed one fourth of the Helvetii before 
he came to an engagement with them *, and 9 
great raſhneſs and fooliſh confidence on 
their part, which made them attack him 
with all the advantages of ground. Then 
he fought alſo with a people ſtill more 
fierce and warlike than the Gauls, or even 
the Helvetii, I mean the Germans ; and, 1 
having overcome them in a great battle, 
drove them out of Gaul, and followed 
them even to their own country, being the 
firſt of the Romans that croſſed the Rhine. 
And, laſt of all, he fought with his own 
countrymen the Romans, then the greateſt 
people in the world, with one of the great- 
eſt generals at their head they ever produ- 
ced, I mean Pompey, who was ſupported 
by all the authority of their ſtate, and all 
the forms of their government ; and who, 
beſides a very great army, which he com- 
manded himſelf in Theflaly, very much 
more numerous than the army of Julius, 
had a veteran army commanded by his 
Lieutenants, with which he occupied the 
province of Spain; and over and above al! 
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* Caeſar. lib. 1. De Bello Gallico, cap. 12. 
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mis, had the abſolute command of the ſea, 
which he covered with his ſhips, 


I know it will be ſaid in anſwer to all 
3 | this praiſe which 1 have beſtowed on Ju- 
4 | lius, that he overturned the conſtitution, 
and deſtroyed the liberties of his country. 
W This indeed I ſhould think a great charge, 
WT if it could be proved to my ſatisfaction, 
{ 3 that the Romans were at that time capable 
= of liberty, and fit to govern themſelves, or 
that it was not the greateſt good fortune 
which could befall them to have ſuch a 


it was true what he ſaid, that the common- 
wealth at that time was nothing but a 
name without a ſubſtance &. Bur if it had 


* Suetonius, in Vita Caeſaris, cap. 78. His words 
are, Nihil efſe rempublicam, appellationem modo, fine corpo- 
re et ſpecie. Nor was this the opinion of Julius only, 
but alſo of Cicero, who was of the contrary party ; for 
in his epiſtles to Atticus, where he ſpeaks his ſentiments 
of the ſtate of the republic more freely than any where 
elſe, he thus expreſſes himſelf : Amiſimus, mi Pomponi, 
omnem non modo ſuccum ac ſanguinem, ſed etiam colorem et 
ſpeciem priſtinam civitatis. Nulla eff reſpublica, in qua 
delecter, in qua acquieſcam. Lib. 4. Ep. 17. 


maſter as Julius. For my part, I believe 
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been otherwiſe, I think he was not only "Y 8 
provoked to do what he did, but it was in 
ſelf defence; for he muſt have been ruin- 
ed and undone by the violence and inju- 
ſtice of his enemies, if he had not ſought 
protection from his army. This was what | 
he himſelf ſaid in the field of battle of 
Pharſalia, when he ſaw ſo many of the 
Romans lying dead. Hoc voluerunt : tau- 
* tis rebus geſtis, C. Caeſar condemnatus ej- 
* ſem, niſi ab exercitu auxilium petiiſſem X. 


Such was the man whoſe actions are 
related in theſe commentaries. The ſub- 
Jet of them mult be acknowledged to 
be great and noble: And, as to the man- 
ner of treating it, there is no author ex- ht 
ceeds him, His deſcriptions of battles and 
other military operations are ſuch, that he is 
equalled by none unleſs perhaps by Polybius. 
And even him he exceeds in explaining | 
the councils by which they were conduct- 
ed: Nor need we wonder at that, as they 
were his own councils ; tho', to explain 
even them as he has done, is no common 


= 


5 


Suetonius, in Vita Caeſaris, cap. 30. 
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merit in an hiſtorian, as Hirtius has well 


obſerved in his preface to the eighth book 
of the Gallic war. 


Long ſpeeches in memoirs would have 
been improper ; but he has ſhort ones, as 
many as are proper, and theſe exceeding- 
| ly well compoſed, all of them full of ſenſe 


and matter, without the affectation of any 


ornament of words, And what he has gi- 
ven us, by way of digreſſion, upon the ſub- 
ject of the manners of the Gauls and 'Ger- 
mans, is very much to the purpoſe, and is 
extremely inſtructive, being the account, 
the moſt to be depended upon, of the man- 
ners of thoſe two great nations at that time, 


As to the ſtile of theſe commentaries, 1 
think I need ſay nothing of it after the eu- 
logium that Cicero has beſtowed on it , 


* Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, cap. 75: Where, 
ipeaking of Caeſar's Commentaries, he ſays, That they 
are, © nudi, recti, et venuſti, omni ornatu orationts, tanquam 
« veſte, detracto. Here is a character of ſtile; which I 
think is the juſt reverſe of the ſtile of Livy and Taci- 
tus. Cicero ſeems to compare it to a fine naked Greek 
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which is to be the more regarded, for two 
reaſons: Firſt, That Cicero did not like 
the man, being of the oppoſite party in 
in the ſtate; and, 2400, Becauſe the ſtile 
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1 ſtatue, which, all Connoiſſeurs agree, could not be im- 
1 1 B proved by any dreſs, but on the contrary disfigured. 
wi He adds: Nihil enim eft in hifloria, pura et luſtri bre- 
> | © vitate dulcius Now the brevity of Livy and Taci- 
1 tus is neither pure nor perſpicuous. See what J have 
"it further faid of Julius Caeſar's TEA in vol. 3• 1 20. 
* p. 383. 

: by [ | There are ſome, I know, pretending to be critics, who 
„ are offended with the repetition of words in theſe Com- 
i . ö mentaries, particularly with the repetition of the noun 
1p þ i with the relative, which is very frequent in Caeſar : 
0 i But it gives, I think, a great perſpicuity to the ſtile ; and 
„ I have obſerved, for want of it, ambiguities both in La- 
wh | tin and Engliſh. Such critics find fault alſo with the 
1 3 ſame word occurring at the diſtance perhaps of two 
"20h or three lines: But, for my part, I approve more of 
1 that than of a ſtudied and affected change of the word, 
1 — which, I know, ſome writers labour very much, tho 
1 a I think it is what Terence calls o5/cura diligentia. | 
1 a have heard of a Frenchman, who acknowledged that 
| the matter of Caeſar's Commentaries was very fine: 
q | © But,” ſays he, if I had been to write them, the file 
1 would have been very different: And I am perſua- 
1 ded it would have been ſo; and it is likely would have 
1 been more approved by our reviewers and ſuch critics 
a | as I have been mentioning. 
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oͤf them is very different from Cicero's 


own ſtile, which was dilliked, as is well 
known, by ſeveral of his own cotempora- 
ties, as not altogether chaſte and Attick, 
but having a good deal of Aſiatic tumor. 
1 ſhall therefore only ſay one thing more 
in commendation of Caeſar's ſtile, that, 
if it be the greateſt praiſe, as I think it 
is, of a ſtile, to draw your attention to 
Things more than to Words, there is no 
ſtile in that reſpect preferable to the ſtile 
of theſe Commentaries. When you fit 
down to read them, you attend ſo little to 
the words, and are fo drawn on by the 
matter, that you dont know where to ſtop: 
Which I myſelf experienced upon this oc- 
caſion; for, having begun to read them, 
that I might give a better account of the 


EZ ſtile of them, I was fo carried on by the 


matter that I could not ſtop till I had read 
them almoſt all over, tho' I had done ſo 
ſeveral times before, being the firft book 
of Latin that was put into my 8. and 
a book that I always admired,  _ 


What Hirtius ſays of him, in his very 
elegant preface to the eighth book of the 
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Falls war, is I think remarkable. O- 
* thers,' ſays he, know how well they 
* are written, but I know how quickly.” 
And indeed, when I conſider what a 
wonderful deal of buſineſs he carried on, 
civil as well as military, I am perſuaded 
that his Commentaries were 'little more 
than an extempory performance. Nor 
will this appear incredible to thoſe who 
conſider the wonderful acuteneſs and com- 
prehenſion of his mind. He dictated, as 
Pliny informs us “, to four at a time, and, 
when he was doing nothing elſe, to ſeven. 
And even when he was riding he could 
dictate to two or more, as Plutarch, in his 
life, informs us f. A man therefore who 
was fo much a man of buſineſs, and capa- 
ble of doing ſo many things at the ſame 
time, might write Commentaries of his own 
actions as well as he has written, and as 
haſtily, in the wen of the greateſt occu- 2 
pations, 
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Of the Roman Hiſtories of the Halicarnaſſian 
and Polybius, — they had not been pre- 
ferved to us, the Roman empire would 
have appeared to have been the work of 
chance, not of wiſdom and virtue. And 
firſt of Dionyſius.— He as well prepared 
for writing his hiſtory as any man could 
be; learned the Latin language for that 
purpoſe ; his account of that language. 
—The firſt book of the Halicarnaſſian, the 
beſt piece of archeology extant. —The au- 
thor's diligence in collecting from ſo many 
different authors Greek and Latin.—Of 
the Aborigines, —the Latins,—and Ro- 
mans all the ſame people under diffe- 
rent names, nnd originally from Arcadia. 
—T he Pelaſgi al/o,—and the colony that 
came with Evander, hkewsſe from that 
country, —Of thoſe that came with Her- 
cules ;—an account of that hero.—T he 

| ſixth and laſt migration into Latium from 
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Greece, was that of the T rojans under tht 
conduct of Aineas.—The Trojans alſo o- 
riginally from Arcadia. Q the geneals- 


gy of Anat. — His voyage from Troy to 


Latium very well traced by our author; 
—proved by the univerſal belief of the 
people of Rome, and 50 Trojan families 
ill exiſting when our author wrote. — 
The Romans, mixed as they were of dif- 
ferent colomes, all originally Greeks, —S9 
noble a deſcent given to them by Diony- 
ius, makes his hiſtory credible. —[ivy's 
account of the Romans, compared with 
that of the Halicarnaſſian: For any thing 
Liuy bas ſaid, they might have been all ori- 

ginally barbarians, fugitives, and ſlaves. 


Some of them, according to his account, 


dere really flaves.—The nobleft deſcent 
not ſufficient, without good education, 
laws, and mſittutions.—The Romans 
red as well as born to be maſters of the 
world. —Of the mſittutions of Romulus, 
 —iſft, The Patronage and Clientſhip he 


introduced. The happy conſequences of 


this inſtitution. Next, The form of g0- 
viernument inſtituted by Romulus ; not ſo 


' demorratical as it became in after times, 


0 
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but well mixed and poiſed ;—the moſs 


antient and beſt of all governments. The 
bet of all Romulus's inſtitutions was the 
Family government, which he eſtabliſhed. 


—T his the chief cauſe of the Roman gran- 
deur.— The happy conſequences of it :— 


Vainly attempted by other nations, even by | 


the Spartans.Liuy mentions but one of 
Romulus's ſeven imnjiitutions, and that 
very /hortly.—Of the religious inſtitu- 
tions of Romulus. — The flate of religion 
in Latium in his time; —a good ſyſtem of 


Theiſm, without the mixture of thoſe . 


impious fables, which diſgraced the Greek 
religion in the days of our author. —T his 
pure religion nat intraduced by Romulus, 
but imported by the Greek colonies that 
had ſettled in Latium before his time. 
— Romulus inſtituted religious feſtivals, 
and ſacrifices, aud many priefihoods.—L1- 
vy not more full upon the religious inſti- 
tutions of Romulus than upon the civil; 
—wonderful that he ſhould haue ſaid ſo 
little of ſo great a King and the founder 
of Rome ;—one of the greateſt men that 


ever exiſted; — an altar erected to him by 


gn Italian in later times, —Livy fuller 
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upon the religious inſtitutions of Numa; 
— but not ſo full and diſtinct as the Hali- 
carnaſhan ;—omits one of the civil inſti- 
tut ions of Numa of great importance,— 
Dionyſius, a moſt religious hiſtorian, but 
not ſuperſtitious, becauſe he believes m 
demons and extraordinary imterpoſitions of 
divinity.— The people of Rome, the moſt 
religious people in the world ;—more reli- 
gious than the Greeks or Egyptians ; — 
lived with their Gods, and conſulted 
them upon all occaſions public and private. 
—The wonderful effeftt that this muſt 
have had upon their lives and manners, 
In their degenerate flate they neglected 
religion. —This a certain proof of degene- 
racy in all nations. — Apology of the au- 
thor for inſſting ſo much upon the ſubject 
of the Halicarnaſhan's hiſtory in a work 
which profeſſes only to treat of ſtile. — 
M the Stile of the Halicarnaſſian's Hiſto- 
ry ;—the greateſt beauty both in the nar- 
rative and rhetorical part of 2t ;—not ſo 
figured as the ſtile of Thucydides, nor fo 
plain as that of Xenophon.—His ſpeeches 
all jpeeches of buſineſs, —neither Sophifti- 
cal nor declamatory.—Photius's judgment 
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of the Halicarnaſſian's ſtile, ill ſounded; — 
no objcurity or perplexity in his ſtile, ex- 
cept where the MS. is faulty.—Of the 
Halicarnaſſian's critical works ; —a new 
edition both of theſe and of his hiſtory, re- 
commended to the Scholars of Oxford,— 
Faults in the preſent edition that may be 
corredted ;—one. of them mentioned. 


COME now to ſpeak of two Greek hi- 

ſtorians of Roman affairs, (and I ſhall 
mention no more, neither Greek nor La- 
tin), Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian and Po- 
lybius. Without theſe two, tho' every 
other Greek or Roman writer upon the 
ſubject of Rome had come down to us 
entire, I ſhould have been diſpoſed to 
think, as many of the Greeks did at the 
time the Halicarnaſhan wrote *, that this 
great empire of Rome was either the work 
of mere chance, or rather, as I believe 
that nothing in the univerſe is produced 
in that way, of a ſupernatural and mi- 
raculous interpoſition of the divine provi- 


* Dionyſ. lib. 1, cap. 4. et gj. 
Volt; Þ;- 4+ 1M 
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dence. But, from the ſtudy of theſe two 
authors, I have learned that their govern- 
ment, their inſtiturions religious and civil, 
their military art, in which they exceeded 
all nations that are, were, or, I believe, ever 
will be ;z—and, laſtly their manners, with- 
out which no people can be great, good, 
or happy, were ſuch, that I no longer won- 
der they ſhould become the greateſt people 
in the world, eſpecially when I conſider 
how inferior all the other nations of the 


world were to them in theſe reſpects at 


the time they roſe to univerſal empire, 


I will begin with the Halicarnaſſian, 
who, I think, was as well prepared for the 
great work of hiſtory he undertook as any 
man could well be, For he tells us in his 
preface, that he was two and twenty years 
in Rome preparing materials for his hiſto- 
ry, during which time he learned the La- 
tin dialect of the Greek, which he ſays 
was for the greater part Zolic * ; and, af- 


»Dionyſ. lib. 1. in fine. Where he ſays that all 
that the Roman language had ſuffered by the mixture 
of ſo many people with them, was, re wn Two: Þboyyor 
gb. —Here I think the Halicarnaſſian does full ju- 


— 
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ter having converſed with the moſt learned 
in Rome upon the ſubject of their hiſtory, 
and got all the information he could from 
them, and from the antient Roman hiſto- 
rians he mentions, ſuch as Porcius Cato, 
Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antias, and o- 
ther reſpectable authors, he then, and not 
till then, began his work *. And it ap- 
pears, that he not only conſulted authors, 
and the learned men then living, but alſo 
records, ſuch as the tables of the cenſors 


ſtice to the Roman language, and more than juſtice; 
for, tho I do not believe that there was a great mix- 


ture of barbarous words in it, and tho? I be perſuaded 


that it was a dialect of Greek, having more of the o- 


lic, as the Halicarnaſſian tells us, than of any other, yet 
I hold it to have been a very antient dialect, (probably 
brought into Latium by CEnotrus and his Arcadians, 
17 generations before the 'Trojan war), which came 
off from the parent language before it was completely 
formed. This, I think, is evident from its want of 
one of the parts of ſpeech, and that a moſt material 
part, I mean the article, and from its deficiency in that 
greateſt art of language, fleftion. This deficiency is ſo 
great, that, beſides its want of ſeveral tenſes which the 
Greeks have, it has no preſent participle paffive, nor 
paſt participle active. See what I have further ſaid of 
the defects of the Latin language in the preceding 
vol. lib. 1. chap. 9. & 10. 


* Dionyſ. lib. 1. cap. 7. et 74. 
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preſerved in the ſeveral families who had 
enjoyed the hondur of that office. 


His firſt book I think the moſt curious 
book of archeology that is extant ; and the 
facts as well atteſted as we can expect facts 
ſo antient to be. The account he there 
gives of the antient inhabitants of Italy 
makes, I think, no inconſiderable part of 
the hiſtory of Man, as it tends to ſhow that 
there has been a conſtant migration, from 
the moſt antient times, of men from the 
eaſtern parts of the world to the weſtern : 
For I hold that man is one of thoſe many 
animals, which were not originally in e- 
very part of the earth, but only in certain 
countries, ſuch as horſes, aſſes, oxen, buf- 
faloes, and the like. I therefore think that 
his native land is certain countries of the 
eaſt; and that the great difference betwixt 
him and other animals is, that he is by 
nature deſtined to live in every country 
and climate of the earth. And, when he 
comes to be civilized and formed into ſo- 
cieties, he in the beginning of that ſtate 
- multiplies ſo much, much more than any 
animal of the ſame ſize in the wild ſtate, 
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that the produce of the country cannot 
maintain him. He therefore of neceſſity 
migrates from his native country to other 
countries, where he can find ſuſtenance. 
The Halicarnaſſian in his firſt book men- 
tions five ſeveral migrations into Italy, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak more fully by and by. 
All theſe appear to have been occaſioned by 
the want of ſuſtenance in the country from 


whence they came, except that of the Tro- 
jans, who were driven out of their country 


by ſuperior force. And as late as thoſe mi- 
grations of the Goths and Vandals from the 
eaſtern parts of Europe and Afia, which 
overwhelmed the Roman empire, we are 
aſſured by a cotemporary hiſtorian, Proco- 
pius, that it was abſolute want of the ne- 


ceſſaries of life which obliged them to leave 


their country *. 


* See Procopius, De Bello Vandalico, lib. 1. cap. 3. 
and in ſeveral other places. — See an extraordinary in- 
ſtance, which he gives of the multiplication of people 


in an iſland that he calls Britta, lying betwixt Bri- 


tain and Scandinavia; Gothicae Hiſtoriae, lib. 4. p. 467. 
The Romans, as Livy informs us, tho' they were en- 
gaged in almoſt continual wars, in ſome of which they 
ſuffered great lofles, yet multiplied ſo faſt, that, when 


8 
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The firſt colony, which, as the Hali- 


carnaſſian tells us, came to Italy from the 
eaſt, were the people called Aborigines; 
for they were not, as many think the name 
implies, ar ores, or original inhabitants 
of the country, but were originally from 
Arcadia, from whence they came under the 
conduct of CEnotrus, 17 generations before 


their city was no more than 543 years old, they had ſent 
out 30 colonies, (lib. 27. cap. g.) Sigonius makes the 
number of them to be no leſs than 53 for he ſays, that 
Livy only reckons thoſe colonies who were obliged ro 
fend recruits to their armies. But there were 23, more, 
that, by their original conſtitution, were free from that 
duty; and who, on that account, are ſaid by Livy, 
ſacroſanctam vacationem habere ; (ibid. cap. 38) And, 
notwithſtanding their prodigious loſſes in the ſecond 
Punic war, in which they loſt four battles ſucceſſively, 
the laſt of which was the great battle of Cannae, where, 
as Polybius informs us, 70,000 of them lay upon the 
field of battle, and about 10,000 were made priſoners, 
they, in leſs than 20 years after that battle, ſent out 
five colonies, 300 families in cach; (ibid. lib. 32. cap. 
29.) And in more antient times the multiplication of 
men in thoſe ſmall ſtates of Italy was ſtill greater for 
Alba Longa, the metropolis of Rome, peopled Latium 
with its colonies, ſending forth no leſs than 30 in a 
much ſhorter time than Rome ſent out the ſame num- 
ber. (Dionyſ. lib, 3. cap. 31.) 


3 
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the Trojan war *, They poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of a part of the country, then occu- 
pied by the Umbri, and they were called 
Aborigines from their chuſing to live in 
mountains, their native country of Arca- 
dia being a mountainous country T. Theſe 
Aborigines, he tells us, kept that name till 
the Trojan war: Then from their King La- 
tinus they were called Latins ; and, laſt 
of all, they took the name of Romans, from 
the city of Rome, which was built by Ro- 
mulus, and called after his name F. With 
the Aborigines were mixed ſome Pelaſgi, 
a people of whom we hear a great deal in 
the antient hiſtory of Greece. They were 
a very vagrant people, and inhabited ſun- 
dry countries in Italy, in Theſſaly, and e- 
ven in Aſia; for they are mentioned by 
Homer among the Trojan auxiliaries. 
Theſe too our author derives from the 
ſame country of Peloponneſus; and 1 ima- 


v Lib. 1. cap: 1 1. 
+ Lib, 1. cap. 13. 


1 Ibid. cap. 9. 
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gine they were Wh e Arcadian peo- 
ple as well as the CEnotrians ; for he ſays 
they had their name from Pelaſgus, the ſon 
of Niobe, an Arcadian woman, by Jupi- 
ter *. 


The third Greek colony which came to 
Latium was alſo from Arcadia, which ap- 
pears to me to have been the parent coun- 
try of all the Greek colonies to the weſt- 
ward. The conductor of this colony was 
Evander, who, about 60 years before the 
Trojan war, ſettled with his followers up- 
on the Palantine, or, as it was afterwards 
called, the Palatine hill, (for the Arcadians, 
as I have obſerved, loved hills), which was 
one of the ſeven hills of the city of Rome. 


The fourth colony from Greece to La- 
tium came with Hercules, who left there 
a conſiderable number of his followers. 
They, as our author tells us, were received 
in a friendly manner by the Greeks under 
Evander, being probably their countrymen, 


Lib. 1. cap. 17. 
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and ſettled near them upon the hill called 
Saturnius by the natives, and afterwards 
the Capitoline hill by the Romans *. Of 
this hero the Halicarnaſſian has given us 
the beſt hiſtory I believe extant, in which 
he diſtinguiſhes very properly the fabu- 
lous part from the hiſtorical F. 


The fifth and laſt migration of Greeks 
into the country of Latium came with E- 
neas and the Trojans who had eſcaped 
from Troy 4. That the Trojans were o- 
riginally Greeks who came from Arcadia 
the parent country, as I have obſerved, of 
ſo many Greek colonies, our author in- 
forms us, had been proved by ſeveral wri- 
ters before him ; which proof, however, 
he ſhortly, but very diſtinctly, ſtates ; and 
aſſigns a very good reaſon for the migra- 
tion, pointing out alſo the ſeveral ſtages of 


Lib. 2; cap. 1. 
+ Ibid. cap. 39. et leq. 


} All theſe five migrations are reckoned up by our 
author in the beginning of his ſecond book. 
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it, and accounting very well how they 
came to ſettle at laſt in Aſia upon the Hel- 
leſpont, where a part of them, under the 
conduct of a leader, named Idaeus, ſettled 
upon the mountain from him called Ia, 
the Areadians, as I have obſerved, loving 
to dwell in mountains. And here he gives 
us a very exact genealogy of Eneas, much 
the fame, I think, with that given us by 
Homer *, | 
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That Zneas came from Troy to Latium 
he proves at great length, beſtowing many 
chapters upon it, as it was a point, he 
ſays, diſputed. That he eſcaped from 
Troy, and came to Thracia, is related 
by Helenicus a very antient Greek wri- 
ter T; and of this he ſeems to think there 
could be no doubt. But it was much 
queſtioned, whether he did not remain 
and die there, or at leaſt in ſome place 
betwixt Thrace and Italy. But, 1 think, 
our author has traced his voyage all the 
way from Thrace to Italy by memorials, 


| 
if 
i 


| 
| 
1 
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Ibid. cap. 61. 


+ Ibid. cap. 48. 
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ſome of, which were remaining in his 
time, in ſuch a manner, that, for my part, 
J have not the leaſt doubt of the fact F, 


And indeed the univerſal belief of a whole 


people, I mean the Romans, and ſo many 
Trojan families as were exiſting among 
them even at the time our author wrote, 
(no leſs than 50 , one of which was the 
Julian family,) put the thing out of all 
doubt, 


It appears, that, before thoſe nations 


from Peloponneſus came into Italy, there: 


were other nations there, ſuch as the Um- 


bri, the Siculi, and the Tyrrhenians. From 


whence theſe nations came, we cannot tell; 


and indeed of the two firſt mentioned we 


hardly know any thing more than their 
names. We cannot therefore judge of their 
origin, otherwiſe than from what happened 
in later times; and, if we judge by that rule, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that they likewiſe came 
from the eaſt. As to the Tyrrhenians; 


Lib. 1. cap. 49. et ſeq. 


+ Lib. x. cap. 66. | | : 
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Dionyſius is of opinion *, that they were 
an indigenous nation in Italy ; which is no 
more than faying, that he did not know 
from whence they came. But it is now 
diſcovered that they ſpoke a diale& of the 
Latin, and uſed the antient Greek charac- 
ter as the Latins did T. We may therefore, 


be Lib. 1. cap. 30. 


+ See the famous Etruſcan monument called Tabu- 
lae Lugubinae, publiſhed by Johannes Baptiſta Paſſerius, 
with very learned notes; from which it appears to me 
that the Tyrrhenians, a much more antient people of 
Italy than the Romans, ſpoke an antient dialect of the 
Greek or Latin, whichyI conſider as the ſame languages, 
and alſo uſed the Greek character, which was alſo the 
antient Roman character. There are ſeveral other 
things concerning the Etruſcan arts, publiſhed by this 
Paſſerius, along with the Tabulae Lugubinae; and, in 
the volume containing theſe Tabulae, the reader will 
find a reference to every thing that has been publiſh- 
ed on the ſubject of this antient and great people, 
great not only in extent of territory, but in arts, being 
the people from whom the Romans derived all their arts 
till they became acquainted with the Greeks. 


Herodotus makes the Hetrurians, or Tyrrhenians, a 
colony of the Lydians in Aſia. This, I find, is doubt- 
ed by ſome Italian antiquarians ; but, be that as it will, 
it is evident that they had the ſame language, the ſame 
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I think, reaſonably preſume that they were 
originally from the ſame country, tho' a 
colony, no doubt, much more antient than 
even the CEnotrians or Aborigines. | 


And here we may obſerve in paſſing, 
that the Arcadians, who ſent out ſo many 
colonies into Italy, were not themſelves 
indigenous in Peloponneſus, but came from. 
Egypt, where there was a diſtrict and a ci- 
ty of the name of Arcadia. This is a very 
curious fact of antient hiſtory, of which 
we are informed by Euſtathius in his Com- 
mentary on that part of Homer's Catalogue 
where he ſpeaks of the Arcadians, And, if 
it be true alſo, what, I think, I have elſe- 
where proved *, that the Athenians were 
likewiſe a colony from Egypt, it appears, 
that not only arts and civility came from 
Egypt into Greece, but a great part of the 
people. And, as the Arcadians and Athe- 


religion, the ſame arts and manners, that the Greeks 
had. It is therefore evident that they muſt either 
have been originally the ſame nation, or derived all 
the things I have mentioned from ſome other nation. 


* Vol. 1. of this work, book 3. chap. 13. p. 638. 
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nians were the moſt antient people of 
Greece, I think it is not unreaſonable to 
preſume, that all the inhabitants of Greece 
have at different times come from that pa- 
rent country of men, as well as of arts and 
ſciences ; for we are ſure that the b gyp- 
tians ſent colonies into many other coun- 
tries, tho' there be no memory preſerved 
of their ſending any into Greece, except 
the two I have mentioned *. - But to re- 
turn to Dionyſius. 


This part of the Halicarnaſſian's work 
muſt have coſt him, as he himſelf tells us , 
a great deal of labour; and he appears to 


a | 

*The Italian antiquarians, who have publiſhed ſo 
many curious works upon the Etruſcan monuments, 
have endeavoured to prove that the Etruſcans came o- 
riginally from Egypt. This opinion Bonorottus has 
maintained in his work, De origine Etruſcorum ex E- 
gypto ; ſet. 47. p. 103. & 104. of his appendix ad O- 
pus Demſterianum. The ſame is maintained by another 
famous Tuſcan antiquarian, Gorius, tom. 2. Mufaei 
Etruſci, diſſert. 1. See alſo what this laſt mentioned 


author has ſaid of the Etruſcan alphabet in his Hi/oris 


Etruſca Antiquaria. 


+ Lib. 1. cap. 89. 
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| have valued himſelf ſo much upon it, that 
from this part of his work he has entitled 
the whole hiſtory, Roman Archeology, He 
ZW muſt, in compoſing it, have diligently per- 
uſed a great many books Greek as well as 
latin, from ſome of which he has given us 
extracts. And here I obſerve a great dif- 


| I ference betwixt him and Livy, who does 
not appear to have read any one Greek 
- © book upon the ſubje& of the Roman hi- 


| ſtory or antiquities, Polybius only except= 
ed *. And the older Roman hiſtorians and 


TW * en R "I 
s Cn Hen £0 oh pa 


: MM antiquarians, ſuch as Porcius Cato, and 


Caius Sempronius, tho' they affirmed that 
the Aborigines were from Peloponneſus, yet 
produced no authorities from any Greek 
author 7. But this defect our author has 


0 « 

. abundantly ſupplied F. 

. i 

: * He mentions him in three places, lib. 34. cap. 
. Jo.; lib. 36. cap. 19.; et lib. 39. cap. 52. 3 but with- 
P | out any eulogium, tho? from what is preſerved of Poly- 
; bius, it is evident he has taken from him almoſt his 
d whole hiſtory, (particularly the military operations) du- 


ring the period of which Polybius treats. 


+ Dionyſ. lib. 1. cap. 11. 


7 Ibid, cap. 12. 
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Thus Dionyſius has ſhown that the peo- 
ple whole hiſtory he writes, tho' mixed of 
different colonies coming to Latium at dif- 
ferent times, were all originally Greeks, 
and of the moſt antient and braveſt peo- 
ple in Greece, with whom the wiſdom of i 
the oracle would not permit even the La- 
cedemonians to meddle, as Herodotus has 
informed us“. To ſhow that the Romans 
were thus nobly deſcended, I think, was 
very well worth the pains he has beſtowed 
upon it;  fince, otherwiſe, I could have 
hardly thought his hiſtory credible : For I 
ſo firmly believe that there is a difference 
of character in nations, as well as of fami- 
lies in the ſame nation, that, with the beſt 
_ Inſtitutions and manners, and in the beſt 
country and climate r, and with all other 


_ * Herod. lib. 1. cap. 66. 


+ This the Romans enjoyed; and we have a de- 
ſcription of the country and climate of Italy given by 
the Halicarnaſſian, (lib. 1. cap. 36. et 37.), of which 
the diction is fully as beautiful, for proſe, as Virgil 
praiſe of Italy in the Georgics is for verſe, and the 
matter very much ſuperior; for it contains a full enu- 
meration of all the advantages that a country can en- 
joy from ſoil, climate, and variety of ground. 
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advantages that fortune could beſtow, I do 
not think that any nation could have ex- 
celled ſo much in the great arts of life, 
arms, and government, and have produced 
ſuch illuſtrious characters, and eſtabliſhed 
ſuch an empire over mankind, if they had 
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- not been of the race of the nobleſt people 1 
$ that ever exiſted, and the moſt eminent | 
d in arts, in arms, and in government. | 
] Now, let us compare what Livy has done 1 
e in this matter with what the Halicarnaſſian 'F 
I has done. Livy gives no account at all of 1 
0 the antient inhabitants of Italy before the | 
. Trojans landed there. He has indeed na- 

med the Aborigines as being there before 
t the Trojans : But who they were, or from 
r whence they came, he has not told us. 


Neither has he ſhown. that the Trojans 
were originally Greeks. Nay, he has not 
proved that they came to Italy, but has 


. taken it for granted, tho', as I have obſer- 
7 ved, it was a controverted point. For any 
: thing, therefore, we can learn from Livy, 
he the Romans might have been thoſe barba- 
« | rians, fugitives, and ſlaves, which ſome of 
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the Greeks ſuppoſed them to be *. And in- 


deed, if we can believe Livy, a conſidera- 


ble part of them muſt have been original- 
ly ſlaves; for, he ſays, that in Romulus's 
aſylum all were received, freemen and 


Mlaves without diſtinction T7. Whereas the 


Halicarnaſſian has expresſly told us, that 
only freemen were received 4. And in- 
deed it is hardly credible, that Romulus 
would have done a thing ſo unjuſt, as to 
receive and protect fugitive ſlaves; for he 


muſt have made himſelf and his people de- 


reſted by the whole neighbourhood, and 
conſidered as a public nuifance. 


O But as the nobleſt birth and beſt natural 
abilities will not make great and good men 
without a proper education and good laws 
and inſtitutions, our author has been at 
pains to make his hiſtory probable alſo in 
this reſpect, by ſhowing us that the Ro- 
mans were bred and lived under laws and 


2 


* Lib. 1. cap. 4. 
+ Livy, lib. 1. cap. 8. 


+ Lib. 1. cap. 15. 
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inſtitutions fitted to make them the gover- 
nors of mankind. This he has done, firſt, 
in his account of the reign of Romulus, 
whoſe inſtitutions both civil and religious, 
and particularly his civil inſtitutions, he 


has explained at great length, and with ve- 


ry proper obſervations upon them, and 
compariſons betwixt them and the inſti- 
tutions of other nations “. 


I will only mention a few of them, be- 


ginning with the firſt he mentions, name- 


ly, the connection Romulus eſtabliſhed be- 


twixt the nobles and the lower ſort of peo- 


ple by the means of Patronſhip and Client- 
ſhip, which our author very juſtly cele- 


brates as an excellent contrivance for con- 


necting together, as much as was poſſible, 
two orders of men, whoſe intereſt appeared 
to be directly oppoſite; and he obſerves, 
that it far exceeded any thing of the kind 
practiſed by other nations; and to it he 
aſcribes what otherwiſe, I think, is unac- 


countable, that, for 630 years, in all the diſ- 


putes that were during that time, betwixt 
| - 


Ib. 1. cap. 7. &c. 
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Patricians and Plebeians, there was no 

bloodſhed, tho' ſome of them were very 
violent, and one of them went to the ex- 
tremity of a ſeceſſion of the Plebcians *. 


2do, The form of government, or con- 
ſtitution as we call it, was the beſt of the 
mixed kind that can be contrived; for it 
was not ſo popular as it became at laſt, but 
was much more ariſtocratical, yet not 
wholly ſo ; for, tho' it was only the no- 
bles who governed, that is, held the great 
offices of ſtate, it was not without the con- 
ſent of the people; for the people had three 
great privileges, that of creating magiſtrates, 
enacting laws, and declaring war. But 
theſe they could not exerciſe, except under 
the controul of the King and Senate : So 
that, without their approbation, what the 
people determined was not eſſectual f. 


Lib. 2. cap. 9. 10. & 11. 


+ Livy, lib. 1 cap 17. Where he tells us, that, 
tho' this was altered in after times, when the govern- 
ment became almoſt quite A Ms form was ſtill 
kept up; for the judgments of the people were not 
valid, unleſs they were ratified by the authority of the 
ſenate. But, before the people determined, the ſenate 
became auclores in incertum eventum comitiorum. 


5 
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This form of government is much the ſame 
with the heroic government of the Greeks 
at the time of the Trojan war, as deſcribed 
by Homer ; and | hold it to be the moſt 
natural of all governments, by which the 
beſt men, who are by God and Nature de- 
ſtined to govern, de accordingly govern, 
but not without the conſent and approba- 
tion of the people. 


3tio, But, ſays our author*, tho' the form 
of the government be ever ſo excellent, 
and all public matters regulated in the beſt 
manner poſſible, yet if the private lives of 
the citizens are not ſuch as they ought to 
be, it is impoſſible that ſuch a ſtate can be 


great and flouriſhing. Now, for that pur- 


poſe, he ſays, two things were deviſed by 
Romulus, ſuch as were not to be found 
in any other ſtate ; namely, his law of mar- 


riage, which he made an indiſſoluble ſocie- 


ty among the Romans, whereof the huſ- 
band was the abſolute ruler; and, 2dly, the 
power he gave to fathers over their children, 
even that of life and death. By theſe two, the 


* Lib. 2. cap. 24. 
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domeſtic government, which is the foun- 
dation of the happineſs and proſperity of 
every ſtate, was better regulated among 
the Romans than among any other peo- 
ple, and was, in my opinion, the chief 
cauſe of the proſperity and greatneſs of 
the Roman people, tho' I do not obſerve 
that it is much inſiſted upon in what has 
been written on that ſubje& in modern 
times; but the Halicarnaſſian, as 1 have 
obſerved, lays due weight upon it “. In a 
family ſo governed, men learned the two 
moſt important leſſons in human life, to o- 
bey and to command: And they learned 
them in their proper order; firſt to obey 
while they were ſons of the family, and 
then to command when they were maſters, 
It was no wonder, therefore, that out of 
ſuch families there came the beſt citizens, 
fir to diſcharge every office of the ſtate 
civil or military; and to ſuch an education 
muſt be aſcribed what both Livy and the 
Halicarnaſſian tell us, that, tho' other 
nations in the neighbourhood of Rome 
might have better armies, there was none 


Lab. 2. cap. 24. 


Tee 
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that had ſo many good generals, Of the 
neceſſity of ſuch a domeſtic government 


many ſtates, as our author obſerves*, ſeem- 


ed to have been ſenfible ; but they could 
not make it effectual: And, particularly, 
they could not contrive . how to regulate 
the conduct of the women, upon which, 
however, it is apparent, that the happineſs 
of a ſtate in a great meaſure depends. And 
accordingly we are informed, that Lycur- 
gus, after regulating every thing elſe in 
the Lacedemonian policy, wanted laſt of 
all to lay reſtraints upon the women, and 
to preſcribe a life for them as well as for 
the men; but he could not effectuate it, 
and ſo was obliged to leave.one half of his 
citizens without manners or diſcipline. The 


conſequence of which was, that the ſtate of 


Sparta, the beſt formed of any, I think, 
next to that of Rome, was ruined by the 
luxury and vanity of the women, which 
introduced wealth . among them, and by 


that means ruined the ſtate, as the oracle 


had foretold F. 


Lib. 2. cap. 24. et 25 
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The laſt of the political inſtitutions of 
this great King was alſo mainly conducive 
to the power and the greatneſs of the Ro- 
mans: And that was his forbidding the 


exerciſe of ſedentary, mechanic, and mo- 


ney-making arts by his citizens, as illiberal 
and tending to impair both mind and bo- 
dy. Theſe he left to be practiſed by ſlaves 
and ſtrangers that happened to be in Rome. 
But neither did he confine his citizens en- 
tirely to the exerciſe of arms; but divided 
the buſineſs of their lives betwixt war and 
agriculture; eſteeming, as our author ſays, 
each of theſe lives to be imperfect without 
the other. And in this reſpect he prefers, I 
think, very juſtly, the policy of Romulus to 
that of Lycurgus, whoſe citizens practiſed 
arms only, while the neceflaries of life were 
ſupplied to them by the labour of others *. 


The conſequence of this life of the Roman 


ſoldier muſt have been, that he was more 
able to endure all toils and hardſhips of li- 
ving, better than the Spartan, and had the 
uſe of the ſpade and of other inſtruments of 


Lib. 2. cap. 28. 


the world “*. 


huſbandry, without which it does not ap- 
pear to me that they could have conquered 


I come now to ſpeak of the religious in- 


ſtitutions of Romulus, upon which he en- 


larges as much as might be expected from 
fo religious an hiſtorian, who every where 
inculcates that there can be no happineſs 


in a ſtate without religion; for, ſays he, 


it is the favour of the Gods that makes e- 
very thing proſper among men f. He in- 
troduees his account of theſe inſtitutions 
by informing us of the difference betwixt 


the religion of the Greeks in his time, 


and that of the Romans, which is really 


* See what I have ſaid upon this ts vol. 3. 


df Ant. Metaph. p. 113. 


+ Lib. 2. cap. 18. See alſo cap. 62. of the Fon 
book, where he ſays, That the Gods are the geardiqns 
© of men and the givers to them of all good things. 
And, in another paſſage of the ſame book (cap. 68.) he 
mentions thoſe who profeſs that godleſs philoſophy; 
© if,” ſays he, it can be called philoſophy, which re- 
£ jeCts all extraordinary interpoſitions of divinity in the 


* affairs of 1 with which they ſaid the Gods took 


C no concern.“ 


Vol. V. | P 
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ſurpriſing, if we conſider that they were 
the ſame people, and worſhipped the ſame 
Gods: But, ſays he, the Romans did not 
admit into their creed thoſe impious ſto- 
ries, told by the Greeks, of the caſtration of 
the Gods, and their deſtroying their own 
children, of their wars, wounds, bonds, and 
ſlavery, and ſuch like things as are not on- 
ly altogether unworthy of the Divine Na- 
ture, but diſgrace even the Human. They 
had no wailings and lamentations for the 


ſufferings of their Gods, ſuch as the Greeks 


had, nor any Bacchic rites or vigils of 
men and women' together in the temples, 


And if, at any time, for ſome particular 


reaſon, they admitted a foreign religion in- 
to their city, ſuch as that of Cybele, or the 


Idean Goddeſs, the rites were performed 


under the inſpection of the Roman magi- 
ſtrate; nor, even in his time, he ſays, 


| when the manners were ſo much changed 
for the worſe, did any Roman diſguiſe 


himſelf to act thoſe ridiculous mummeries 
that were acted by the prieſts of Cybele “. 


Lib. 2. cap. 19. et 20. 
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From this account of the ' Roman reli- 
gion, upon which he makes moſt judicious 
reflections, it appears to have been the pu- 
reſt religion, (and indeed the Halicarnaſ- 
ſian ſays it was ſo), then known in the 
world. And, I think, it can hardly be de- 
nied, that it was a genuine ſyſtem of The- 
iſm, if we only admit, that the buſineſs of 
Nature may be carried on, and the affairs 
of men directed by inferior intelligences, 
without the immediate interpoſition of the 


Supreme God: For, that the Romans, as 


as well as the Greeks, admitted that there 
was ſuch a God, the Father of Gods and 


Men, and the Supreme Governour of the 


univerſe, is evident. Now, a man, who 


believes that there 1s the ſame gradation of 


intelligences, as we know there is of o- 
ther natures animate and inanimate, and, 
conſequently, that there are intelligences 
far ſuperior to man, interpoſed betwixt 


him and the Supreme Being, can have lit- 
tle difficulty to believe, that thoſe intelli- 


gences are employed to ſuperintend the o- 
perations both of Nature and of man, 


which I can prove to be the doctrine of our 
Scripture as well as of philoſophy, were this 
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the proper place for ſuch an inquiry. So 
far, therefore, our theology and theirs a- 
gree: But they differ in this, that theirs was 
not derived from philoſophy and the ſtu- 
dy of Nature, but came from Crete, (ulti- 


_ mately from Egypt); and their Gods were 


not immortal and immaterial beings, but 


mortal men born in Crete, to whom they 


aſcribed all the powers of Gods. 


But, be that as it will, (for neither is 
this a place for ſuch inquiries), I cannot 
agree with the Halicarnaſſian, that this pure 
religion was firſt introduced into Latium 
by Romulus, and that he found there a re- 
ligion ſuch as that of the Greeks in the 
days of our author, which he rejected, and 
would not permit in his dominions. On 


the contrary, I believe that the religion of 
Latium, in the days of Romulus, imported 


into that country by the ſeveral colonies 
which came into it from Arcadia, was that 
ſame pure religion, not corrupted and diſ- 
guiſed by the abſurd and impious fables a- 
bove mentioned, the inventions of poets, 
promoted by the craft of prieſts working 
upon the ſuperſtition and ignorance of the 
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people: For, that there was a great growth 
of the Grecian mythology in later times, 
which we can trace from the days of Ho- 
mer and downwards, 1s evident to any 
man converfant in the writings of that 


poet. Now, it is in this way that I account 


for the difference betwixt the later Greek 
religion, and the antient Greek religion 


imported into Latium by the Greek colo- 


nies who ſettled there, one of them, and 
the principal, 17 generations before the 
Trojan war, when I am perſuaded the 
Greek theology was much purer chan it. 
was in the days of Homer. 


But, tho' I think the Halicarnaſſian is 
miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Romulus intro- 


duced a new religion into Latium, I muſt 


believe what he relates of his inſtituting 


| feaſts and feſtivals in honour of the Gods, 
facrifices, and prieſts, more, ſays he,. than 


ever were in any new city or ſtate, (no leſs 
than fixty, according to Terentius Varro, 
who preſided over the public religion), be- 
tides thoſe who took care of the private re- 
gion of families“; and whatever was 


Lib. 2. cap. 21. 
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added in ſacred matters by Numa and ſuc- 
ceeding Kings, was only building, he mn 
880 the foundation laid by Romulus “. 


I have dwelt the 8 upon the Hali- 


3 
nean account of theſe inſtitutions of 


Romulus, as I think it ſhows our author 
not only to have been a great critic, rheto- 
rician, and hiſtorian, but a philoſopher, 
and a man of great political knowledge, 
And as to Romulus, whom he praiſes ſo 
much, I think he muſt have been one of 
the moſt extraordinary. men that ever li- 
ved; and I can almoſt forgive a great ſcho- 
lar, who lived ſoon after the reſtoration of 
letters, and who gave himſelf the claffical 
name of Pomponius Laetus, for building an 
altar to him. And indeed, being ſo young 


when he formed the Roman ſtate, I ſhould 


have believed him ſomething more. than 
man, if the Halicarnaſſian had not told us 


that he conſulted with his grandfather Nu- 


mitor, and was guided by the wiſdom of his 


age. Now, I have a high opinion of the wiſ- 
dom of thoſe antient times; and I believe 


* Lib. 2. cap. 23. 
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that the philoſophy of government was very 
well know long before the philoſophy of 
Plato and Ariſtotle was heard of. 


Livy is as ſparing upon the ſubject of 
the religious ordinances of Romulus as up- 
on his civil; and he only mentions one 
temple that he dedicated to the God Fere- 
trius, where he hung up the firſt polia o- 
pima, that he had taken from a King of a 
neighbouring nation whom he had killed 
in battle, This filence of Livy upon the 
ſubject of ſo great a King as Romulus, and. 
the founder of the Roman ſtate, we muſt 
think very extraordinary, unleſs we be- 
lieve that the many particulars Dionyſus 
mentions of him are mere fiction; and it 
muſt appear more extraordinary ſtill, that 


one of the few particulars he mentions of 


the civil adminiſtration of Romulus, ſhould 
be a fact not true, and which reflects ſuch 
diſhonour upon the origin of his nation; 
I mean the making his aſylum a ſanctuary 
for fugitive ſlaves. _ 


Livy is more full in the account he gives 
us of the religious inftitutions of Numa ; 
but not ſo full and ſo accurate even there 
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as the Halicarnaſſian, who has told us 
that Numa divided the miniſters of the 
Gods among the Romans into eight claſ- 
ſes , the office of each of which he has 
diſtinctly explained. And he has mention- 
ed one of the civil inſtitutions of Numa, 
which I think was of conſiderable conſe- 
quence, but is omitted by Livy : For it 
tended to promote that, by which only a 


virtuous community can ſubſiſt; I mean a- 


griculture. He divided the land poſſeſſed 
by the Romans into pag: t, which, as he 
has explained elſewhere Þ, were tracks of 
land appropriated to ſome kinds of fortifi- 
cation upon high places or tops of hills, 
which ſerved as a refuge to the farmers 
in caſe of an invaſion by an enemy. Over 
theſe he appointed rulers and inſpectors, 
who took an account how every man belong- 
ing to the pagus cultivated his land, re- 
warding thoſe that cultivated well, and pu- 
niſhing thoſe that cultivated ill. 


* Lib. 2. cap. 63. 
+ Lib. 2. cap. 76. 


$ Lib. 4+ cap. 15. 
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From this account, given by the Halicar- 
naſſian, of the religious inſtitutions of Ro- 
mulus and Numa, it is evident that he 
himſelf was, as well as Livy, a moſt reli- 


gious man, as appears from ſundry parti- 


cular paſſages which I have quoted above. 
Nor do I think that he was ſuperſtitious, 
becauſe he believed in ſome extraordinary 


interpoſitions of divinity, ſuch as that for 


the juſtification of a Veſtal virgin, who 
was accuſed . of having let the ſacred 
fire go out through her fault *; nor for 
doubting, whether, as all things are mix- 
ed in Nature, there might not be a race 
mixed of divine and human natures, com- 
monly called daemons, out of which race 
thoſe called herocs were produced. This 


doubt he ſtates when he relates the ſtory 


of Ilia the Veſtal virgin being, e ed 
by Mars Tos: 


Fs of 8 5 > 
Faw what ivy, Dionyſius, and many 
other authors have raja us Hof the religion 


* Lib. 2. cap. F 
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of the Romans, it is evident that they were 
the moſt religious people that ever exiſted, 
They not only worſhipped the great Gods 


who governed the univerſe, I mean the 12 
Gods of the Greeks ; but they had alſo 


— 


tutelary Gods of their city, whom they 
called Penates. Further, each curia had 
its particular place of worſhip, and par- 
ticular ſacrifices which they performed 
there; and there was one general place 
of worſhip for them all“: Beſides all 
theſe, each family had its tutelary Gods, 
or Lares, as they were called, to whom 
they were conſtantly making oblations. 
Now, of this kind of Deities neither Greeks 
nor Egyptians appear to have known any 
thing. Then the Romans did nothing of 
any moment, even in their private affairs, 
without conſulting the Gods by augury or 
haruſpicy; which does not appear to me ro 
have been ſo conſtantly practiſed either by 
Greeks or Egyptians. The Romans there- 
fore may be ſaid to have lived with their 
Gods; and, if we believe that ſuch a com- 


munication with Superior Beings 1s what 


Lib. 2. cap. 13. 65. 
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exalts our nature moſt, and beftows upon 


us the greateſt felicity of which we are ca- 
pable, we muſt ſuppoſe the Romans to have 
been the greateſt and happieſt people that 


ever exiſted. And, tho? we ſhould ſuppoſe 


all their Deities to have been mere fictions, 
and that there were no Daemons or ſuperior 


intelligences, with whom they had com- 


munication, and who revealed future e- 
vents to them, and directed them in the 
management of their affairs, ſtill the belief, 
intereſſe rebus humanis coeleſie numen, as 
Livy expreſſes it “, and that they were 
under the guardianſhip and protection of 
ſuperior beings, who had a fatherly care 
of them, rewarding them when they did 
well, and puniſhing them when they did 
otherwiſe, muſt have been of wonderful 
influence upon their lives and manners, e- 
ſpecially when we conſider what the Hali- 
carnaſhan has very well obſerved, that they 
imputed nothing to thoſe Beings, impure, 
wicked, flagitious, or any way unworthy 
of a Divine Nature. And one of the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of their degeneracy in la- 


Lib. 1. cap. 21. 
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ter times was the neglect of religion, as 
both Livy and the Halicarnaſſian have ob- 


ſerved; and, in general, I think, we may 


conclude with the greateſt certainty, that 
where there 1s little or no religion among 
a peopte, they muſt be in a moſt wretched 
Rate, and weak as well as wicked. 


Nor is it only in the account he has gi- 
ven of the inſtitutions of Romulus that the 
Halicarnaſſian has ſhown his political wiſ- 


dom, but alſo in the ample Commentary 


he has made upon the inſtitutions of Ser- 
vius Tullius, the fifth King of Rome; 
who added every thing to the political 
ſyſtem of Romulus, which the great in- 
creaſe of his citizens, and of wealth and 
poſſeſſions, made neceſſary, What I mean 
3s his inſtitution of the Cen/us, and of the 
Centuriata Comitia, by which he contri- 


ved with wonderful {kill to lay the bur- 
den of war and of taxes upon the rich, 


and, in return for that, to give them almoſt 
the whole power of the ſtate in the election 


of magiſtrates and in making war or peace 


or laws, reſerving at the ſame time the form 
of the popular government, tho' he took 


or — 


22 
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away the ſubſtance. How the new Comi- 
tia, which he introduced, anſwered this 
purpoſe, Livy has ſufficiently explained, 
tho' not ſo fully as the Halicarnafſian. 
But he has not explained near ſo well the 
policy of the inſtitution, which appears to 
me to have been a wonderful contrivance 
to ſatisfy the people by giving them a 
ſhare in the government, but ſuch a ſhare 
as could not almoſt in any caſe be hurtful 
to the ſtate ; which I muſt own, I think, a 
wonderful contrivance, and ſuch as no 
legiſlator but himſelf ever diſcovered. 
And it reconciled in ſuch a manner the a- 
riſtocratic with the popular government, 
that the Roman polity might have laſted 


forever, if it had not been for that which 


ſooner or later has been the deſtruction of 
all governments, and I may add of all na- 
tions as well as of Sparta, I mean money, 


from which aroſe all thoſe diſorders in the 
Roman ſtate that ended at laſt in its ruin, 


There was another of the inſtitutions of 
Servius, contributing very much to what 
was the foundation of the Roman gran- 
deur;—the number of their citizens, This 
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was one of the things, as Dionyſius has ob- 
ſerved, that diſtinguiſhed them from all 
the ſtates of Greece, and particularly the 
Spartan, which, for want of a ſufficient 
number of citizens, was ruined by the loſs 
of a ſingle battle *. And in this reſpect 
he commends very much the policy of Ro- 
mulus, which he ſays ought to have been 
imitated by the Greek ſtates, that, inſtead 
of putting to the ſword, or making ſlaves 
of the people in the cities that he con- 
quered, he tranſplanted them to Rome, 
and gave them the freedom of the city, or 
made Roman colonies of them, And by 
this means, and by the aſylum. which he 
opened, he increaſed the number of his ci- 
tizens from 2000 foot, and 300 horſe, their 
number in the beginning of his reign, to 
46,000 foot, and very near 1000 horſe, 
which was their number at his death f. 
The inſtitution of Servius I now ſpeak of 
was, I think, no more than carrying on 
and compleating the ſyſtem of Romulus ; 


© Lib. 2. cap. . 


+ Ibid. cap. 16. 
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for, as Romulus received in his aſylum, 
and gave the freedom of the city to all 
free men without diſtinction, whether they 
were born free or not ; ſo Servius thought 
it was proper to give the freedom of the 
city to thoſe ſlaves who had been emanci- 
pated by the Romans themſelves, as well as 
Romulus had given it to thoſe who had been 
emancipated by the citizens of other ſtates. 
It is in this way that Dionyſius defends this 
new method of creating citizens, in his 
ſpeech which he puts into the mouth of 
Servius “&; where we have excellent obſer- 
vations upon the advantages of ſuch an in- 
ſtitution, which, however, he obſerves, was 
in later times very much abuſed : And he 
recommends it to the magiſtrates of Rome, 
and particularly the cenſors, to take notice 
of the abuſes committed in the exerciſe 
of that privilege by maſters ; and accor- 
dingly we find, that in later times ſome re- 
gulations were made for that purpoſe, which 
are to be found in the books of the Ro- 
man civil law. 


* Lib. 4. cap. 23. 
7 Ibid. cap. 24. 
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But, however advantageous this inſtitu- 
tion was at the time it was made and for 
ſome ages after, it was undoubtedly a no- 
velty introduced by Servius into the Ro- 
man ftate: And not only was it new in that 
ſtate, but in every other ſtate then exiſting; 
for it was a thing unknown in any of the 
cities of Greece, that a man by emancipa- 
ting his ſlave, had the power of making a 
citizen of him . This makes it the more 


* In Sparta the privilege of the City was ſo much 
valued, that there is no inſtance of its having ever been 
beſtowed, even by public authority, except upon two 
men for very particular reaſons mentioned by Herodo- 
tus, (lib. 9. cap. 35.) 3 much leſs was it in the power of 
any private citizen to beſtow it upon his ſlave. And 
this, no doubt, was one reaſon among others why the 
number of citizens in Sparta was ſo much reduced at 
the time when Ariſtotle wrote his Books of Polity, com- 
pared with what it was in the days of Lycurgus: Where- 
as this inſtitution of Servius' in Rome, joined with 0- 
ther cauſes of population, had all the effects that I have 
mentioned in a preceding note (p. 93. & 94.). To 
which I have only to add, that, after the prodigious 
loſſes they had ſuſtained in the ſecond Punic war, and 
particularly in the fatal battle of Cannae, they carried 
on the war not only in Italy againſt Hannibal, and all 
the ſtates of Italy that joined him after that battle, but 
in Sicily and in Spain, and againſt Philip of Macedon, 


— 
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ſurpriſing that Livy, when he gives an ac- 
count of the other novelties introduced by 
Servius, ſuch as the Cenſus and the Comtia 
Centuriata, ſhould not have mentioned this 
inſtitution, much more extraordinary than 


either of theſe, and unprecedented in any 


other ſtate. And here, I doubt, he cannot 
be defended againſt Caligula's cenſure of 
him, that he was negligent in his hiſtory, 


That the fact really happened as the Hali- 
carnaſſian has told it, I think, cannot be 


doubted ; for, in the firſt place, it cannot 


be believed, that ſo extraordinary a cuſtom 


ſhould have prevailed among the Romans 
without a particular law. enaCting it, which, 
it is not pretended, was made by any King 


and with no leſs force than 21 legions of more than 
5000 men each: And, after the ſecond Punic war was at 
an end, they carried on war againſt the ſame Philip of 


Macedon, whom they reduced to the neceſſity of de- 


manding peace carried their arms into Afia againſb 
Antiochus the greateſt King in that country ;—put an 
end to the kingdom of Macedonia, and led in triumph 
Perſeus the laſt King of 'that country ; and during all 
that time were ſending out colonies to different parts 
of Italy, as Livy informs us. 
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other than Servius Tullius. And, in the 
fecond place, there is not, I think, the leaſt 
reaſon to believe that the Halicarnaſſian 
has, any more than Livy, forged any facts“. 
Nor do ] believe, that he has adorned them 
ſo much with feigned circumſtances and poe- 
tical deſcriptions as Livy has done: But, on 
the contrary, I ſee him examining facts with 
the greateſt ſcrupuloſity, where there is any 
difference among the hiſtorians about them; 
as in the caſe of the two daughters of Ser- 
vius Tullius, who were married, ſome ſay, 
to the ſons of the preceding King Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus, others to his grandſons. Li- 
vy mentions this difference of opinion a- 
mong the hiſtorians, but he unfortunately 
adopts the former of the two, as the moſt 
probable, being the opinion, as he ſays, of 
of the greater number of authors T. Where- 
as the Halicarnaſſian, examining the mat- 
ter more nicely than it appears Livy did, 
has proved, I think, to demonſtration, both - 
from facts and dates, that they muſt have 
been the grandſons, and not the ſons of 


P. 32. of this vol. 
+ Livy, lib. 1. cap. 46. 
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Tarquinius Priſcus . And, in other paſ- 
ſages that might be quoted, he obſerves the 
difference of opinions of authors concern- 
ing facts, and gives us reaſons why he 
prefers one opinion to another; This con- 
vinces me that he did not any more than 
= Livy invent facts like our Scotch hiſtorian 
Hector Boece F, but related them as he 
found them in antient authors. 


There are, I know, ſome French critics, 
who would make us believe, that the whole 
hiſtory of the firſt ages of Rome was little 
better than a romance. If it were ſo, I 
think it muſt be allowed to be a fine ro- 
mance, and much better than any that has 
| been written in modern times, and which de- 

{ ſerves to be diligently ſtudied for the fine leſ· 
I fonsof morality and policy it gives us. There 
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is a late French writer, Mon. Gibelin, who 
| allegoriſes the whole antient hiſtory of 
5 Greece, and the hiſtory of Rome down e- 
; ven to the time of Romulus, whom he 
g | makes to be the Sun; a very good hiero- 


Ref 
(eg — 


* Dionyſ, lib. 4. cap. 6. 
+ See p. 33. of this vol. 
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glyphic, I think, for ſo great a King and 
Legiſlator. Such conceits, I muſt confeſs, 
do not even amuſe me. 


After the expulſion of the Kings and 
the eſtabliſhment of the commonwealth, 
the narrative of Livy, as well as of the 
Halicarnaſhan, is fuller and more circum- 
ſtantial, probably becauſe the authors they 
copied were more ſo. But ſtill the narra- 
tive of Livy, compared with that of the 
Hialicarnaſſian, is, as I have ſaid *, rather 
an abridgement of hiſtory, than a hiſtory; 
for he ſeems to have been of the opinion 
of thoſe readers he mentions in his preface, 
who had little curioſity about the firſt ages 
of Rome, being in haſte to come to later 
times, when a ſtate which proceeded from 
ſuch ſmall beginnings was grown to ſuch 
a prodigious ſize, ut magnitudine laboret ſua, 
But, for my part, I have much more plea- 
ſure in reading the hiſtory of wiſdom and 
virtue in the firſt ages of Rome, than of 
vice and folly, faction and corruption, vio- 
| lence and bloodſhed, in theſe later times, 


. of this volume. 
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when, as Livy tells us, the Romans could 
neither bear their wices nor the remedies of 
them, The meaning of which words, as 
I underſtand them, 1s, that the Romans 
were then ſo vicious and ſo much dege- 
nerated, that they were incapable of go- 
verning themſelves, ſo that it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary they ſhould have a ma- 
ſter : But, tho' they had loſt their antient 
virtue, they ſtill retained ſo much of their 
antient ſpirit, that they would not ſubmit 


to that remedy. This made them aſſaſſi- 


nate Julius Caeſar, their firſt maſter, and 
the beſt they ever had: And it made the 
reign of Auguſtus very troubleſome and 
dangerous, ſo that it is faid he deliberated 
about reſigning the government; and the 
fear of the ſame ſpirit produced all the 


cruelties of Tiberius and the ſucceeding 


Emperors. 


In ſo ſuccinct a narrative, therefore, as Li- 
vy's is, of thoſe beſt times of Rome, as I think 


them, it is no wonder that many important 


particulars are either altogether omitted, or 
but ſlightly touched. Of theſe I ſhall give 
ſome examples. And, firſt, with reſpect 
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to the creation of the firſt dictator Titus 
Lartius, a moſt important event in the hi- 
ſtory of the Roman government, by which 
they again eſtabliſhed another deſporic 
power not above fourteen years after they 
had got free of the tyranny of their Kings; 
this important event Livy has mentioned 
only in a few lines *, without telling us up- 
on what occaſion, or from what reaſons of 
neceſſity, ſo great a change in the govern- 
ment was made: But of this the Halicar- 
naſſian has informed us at great length, 
telling us that it was upon occaſion of the 
people refuſing to inliſt to fight againſt the 
Latins, unleſs their debts were diſcharged ; 
and the conſuls could not compel them by 
any puniſhment they might decree againſt 
them, becauſe from that decree there was 
an appeal to the people by the law propo- 
fed by Valerius Poplicola, and enacted af- 

ter the expulſion of the Kings f. Upon 


* Lib. 2. cap. 18. 


+ Lib. 5. cap. 63. 


+ See the account of this law given by the Hal 
cKarnaſſian, cap. 19. lib. 5. | 
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this occaſion there was great difference of 
opinion in the ſenate, and Dionyſius has, I 
think, very properly given us the ſpeeches 
made upon each fide of the queſtion. The 
debate ended in naming, with the conſent 
of the people, a ſupreme magiſtrate, who 
was to be abſolute and uncontroulable, but 


his authority to laſt only for ſix months. 


How prudently and wiſely this magiſtrate 
exerciſed his power our author has related 
at ſome length, but of which Livy has 
hardly ſaid a word. The Halicarnaſhan 
has alſo upon this occaſion made ſome ex- 
cellent political reflections upon the neceſ- 
ſity of having recourſe to ſuch an expedient 
in all democratical governments: And ac- 
cordingly, he ſays, it was practiſed not on- 


ly by the Romans, but by the Lacedemo- 


nians and Theſſalians; and he quotes an 
author, one Licinius, who relates, that it 
was practiſed alſo in Alba Longa, and un- 


der the ſame name of Dictator . And, 


tho' ſuch reflections be no doubt a digreſ- 
lion, yet I think they were very proper up- 
on ſo important an occaſion, 


* Thid. cap. 73. et 74. 
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Another great event in the Roman go- 
vernment, and greater ſtill in its conſe- 
quences, was the inſtitution of a new magi- 
ſtracy, unknown not only in Rome, but, I 
believe, in any other ſtate antient or mo- 
dern; I mean the tribunes of the people, 
which truly made two ſtates of one, as Mene- 
nius Agrippa expreſſed his fears * that it 
would do, and entirely changed the form of 
the Roman government from ariſtocratical 
to democratical. Of this great revolution Li- 
vy has ſaid a good deal more ſ, than of the 
choice of the firſt dictator; but his ac- 
count is not near ſo full or circumſtantial 
as that of the Halicarnaſſian, or as ſo great 
an event merited; for it was the greateſt 
change that was made in the Roman go- 
vernment from the time of the expulſion 
of the Kings to the total change of the go- 
vernment under the Emperors; and it was 
produced by a diviſion of the people, and 
a ſeceſſion of the greater part of them, in 
ſuch a hoſtile manner, from the reſt, as 


* Lib. 6. cap. 88. 


+ Livy, lib. 2. cap. 32. 
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| threatened abſolute deſtruction to the ſtate. 

Of the whole progreſs of this great affair 
the Halicarnaſhan has given vs a full and 
accurate account, And in very fine ſpeech- 


es he has given us the arguments on both 


ſides at great length: And which, it may 
be obſerved, in paſſing, ſhows us the uſe 
of ſpeeches in hiſtory ; for, otherwiſe, 
Dionyſius could not have given us thoſe 
arguments without a very long digreſſion; 
and which could not have been ſaid with 


propriety to be a part of the work. Livy, 


however, who is abundant enough in 
ſpeeches upon other occaſions, has given 
us none upon this, unleſs you will call the 
fable of Menenius Agrippa a ſpeech *. 


And of the facts that happened before 


the final agreement of the parties, he has 
given us a very ſhort, and not very accu- 
rate account; and, what is worſe, he has 
related but a part of the terms of the a- 
greement itſelf, upon which peace was re- 


ſtored; for he has only mentioned the e- 


abliſhment of the tribuneſhip of the peo» 


* Liv. lib. 2. cap. 32. 
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ple: Whereas the Patricians not only grant- 
ed them that, but a remiſſion of all the 
debts which the poorer ſort then owed *. 
For money was the ſubject of this great 
quarrel betwixt the two orders, as well as 
of the former, which produced another 
change of the conſtitution, by the intro- 
duction of dictators: So that, in about 20 
years after the eſtabliſhment of the com- 
monwealth, there were two remarkable 
changes of the government, both produced 
by wealth or money ; and therefore Lycur- 
gus, that his government might not be de- 
ſtroyed in that way, the only way in which 
the oracle ſaid it could be deſtroyed, pro- 
ſcribed the uſe of money in Sparta. 


The conſequence of the eſtabliſhment 
of this extraordinary magiſtracy in Rome, 
was, that the government of the beſt mixed 
form that ever was, being partly regal, (for 
I underſtand the conſuls to have come in 
place of the Kings), partly ariſtocratical, 
partly popular, and, upon particular occa- 


* Lib. 6. cap. 83. et 88. 
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fions, altogether deſpotic, became, in not 
much more than 40 years after the inſti- 
tution of the tribuneſhip, altogether demo- 
cratical ; for, in year 306 of the city, a 
law was paſled, by which the people were 
allowed in the Comitia Tributa to make 
laws binding upon the whole people *. 
Now the Comitia of this kind were held | 
without any previous decree of the ſenate, 
which was abſolutely neceſſary both for the 
Comitia Centuriata and Curiata, and without 
the auſpices which at that time were in the 
hands of the Patricians T. And in theſe C- 
mitia every man had an equal vote whatever 
his rank or fortune was. And this popular 
government ended as it has always done and 
ever will do in all ſtates, in tyranny or ab- 
ſolute government, firſt under the name of 


* Dionyſ. lib. 11. cap. 45. 


+ Lib. 9. cap. 41. Where he explains very accu- 
rately the difference between the Comitia T ributa et Cu- 
riata, which were the ſame with reſpect to the voters, 
the pooreſt and meaneſt citizens having an equal vote 
with the- richeſt and nobleſt, but differed in the twe 
particulars mentioned in the text. 
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2 perpetual Dictator, and then under the 


name of Emperors. 


But, beſides theſe conſequences of the 


tribunitian power, which happened in pro- 


ceſs of time, there was one immediate con- 
ſequence of it, that brought the Roman 
ſtate to the brink of ruin, from which it 
was ſaved only by the prayers and tears of 
a woman,—the greateſt diſgrace that ever 
befell the Roman people. The event ! 
mean was the baniſhment of a noble youth, 
Marcius Coriolanus, who, contrary to all 
the forms of juſtice that had been practiſed 
ſince the eſlabliſhment of the common- 
wealth, was tried in the Comitia Tributa *, 
and condemned for no other fault, but 


that he made a ſpeech in the ſenate advi- 


ſing the ſenators not to lower the price 
of corn, which had been very much rai- 


| ſed by the ſeceſſion of the people, and 


the negle& of agriculture thereby occa- 
toned f. The Halicarnaſſian has enlarged 


* Lib. 7. cap. 59. 


+ Lib. 7. cap. 24. 
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very much upon this great event, and 
has given us many long ſpeeches upon 
the occaſion, and ſome of the beſt in the . 
book, particularly that of Appius Clau- 
dius*: For the length of theſe ſpeeches he 
makes an apology , tho' I think it needed 
none, and gives very good reaſons why an 
hiſtorian ſhould be as particular and cir- 
cumſtantial in his account of ſuch impor- 
tant civil tranſactions as of military opera- 
tions: For, ſays he, if 1 had told ſimply, 
but ſhortly, that the Patricians had given 
up their privileges by ſubmitting to have 
one of the moſt conſpicuous of their order 
tried by the mob of Rome, it would have 
appeared a thing incredible, I have there- 
fore, ſays he, given the reader in ſpeeches 
all that was to be ſaid both for the mea- 
ſure and againſt it T. On the other hand, 
Livy has given us a very thort account of 
the facts, and no ſpeeches at all, unleſs you 
will call a ſpeech an invective of a few 


* Lib. 7. cap. 48. | 


T 7 Ibid. cap. 66. 


+ Ibid. 


. 
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lines, which Coriolanus ſpeaks againſt the 


people in ſome ſhort, pointed ſentences, 
and a ſhorter invective ſtill, in the ſame ſtile, 
put into the mouth of the people ao 
Coriolanus *, 


And thus much for the ſubje& of the 
Halicarnaſſian's hiſtory, upon which many 


of my readers will think, that I have be- 


ſtowed a great deal too much time in a 
work which profeſſes only to treat of ſtile; 
but as, in my reading, I can never ſepa- 
rate the words from the matter, which 1 
conſider as principal in every writing, and 
which, if it be not of ſome value, the work 
itſelf can be of none, however elegant and 
fine the words may be, I have thought 
proper, after the example of both Livy 
and Dionyſius in their preambles, to en- 
large upon the importance of the ſubje& 
of their hiſtory. If this were leſs to the 
purpoſe than I think it is, it has furniſhed 


matter for a compariſon and criticiſm of 


thoſe two authors, which, I hope, will not 


* Liv. lib, 2. cap. 34. & 35. 
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be diſagreeable or uninſtructive to the 
| reader, 


I come now to ſpeak of what undoubt- 
edly belongs to my ſubject, the file of the 
Halicarnaſſian, in which, I think, he ex- 


cels Livy ſtill more than in the matter. 
And indeed, I do not know any hiſtorical 


ſtile in Greek or Latin, that I think equal 
to the Halicarnaſſian's, unleſs it be that of 
Herodotus, which, by the ſweetneſs of the 
dialect in which he writes, and a certain 
ruſt of antiquity, and ſomething of the 
grandeur of Homer in his manner, as well 
as a reſemblance in his language, pleaſes 
me ſtill more. But, I think, there can be 
nothing better in the Attick than the nar- 
rative of Dionyſius; for it has all the 
ſweetneſs and elegance of that dialect ; 
and it is ſo adorned with different figures 
of compoſition, that there is the greateſt 
variety in it that I know in any ſtile, that of 
Demoſthenes only excepted, and at the ſame 
time the greateſt perſpicuity ; for his fi- 
gures are not ſo many, or ſo violent as 
thoſe of Thucydides, yet ſufficient to give 
a caſt and colour to his ſtile, that diſtin- 
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guiſhes it perfectly from common diſcourſe, 
And in this, his tile is, I think, preferable 
to that of Xenophon, which, wanting theſe 
figures, is, as I have obſerved, too like to the 
Socratic dialogue, that is, to converſation and 
common diſcourſe. His rhetorical ſtile, too, 
is excellent of its kind; for it is evident 
from his critical writings, that he had ſtu- 
died the rhetorical ſtile as much as the hi- 
ſtorical, and knew perfectly the difference 
betwixt them. And accordingly his ſpeech- 


es are very different from his narrative, 


being compoſed in much longer periods, 
but ſo well compoſed, that there is no ob- 
ſcurity in them, tho' ſome of them run out 
to a great length, and are much diverſified 
with parentheſes and other figures *, He 
has a great many ſpeeches, more, I think, 
than any other hiſtorian, except Thucydides, 
and ſome of them very long. And there 
is one in particular of extraordinary length; 


There is one in the end of Tullus Hoſtilius's 
ſpeech to the army of Romans and Albans, upon the 
ſubje& of the treachery of Mettus the Alban general, 
(Antiguit. lib. 3. cap. 28.) which is a period of almoſt 
half a page, and yet perfectly clear, tho' with more 
than one parentheſis thrown into it. 


: 
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but it was upon a ſubje@ very important 
and intereſting, namely, the ſeceſſion of 
the Plebeians to Mount Aventine *. And 
what I admire the moſt in him, is, that, 
tho' he was by profeſſion a teacher of rhe- 
toric, they are all ſpeeches of buſineſs, with 
nothing of that artificial ſophiſtry, or go» 
@ioTHX1 pip, as the Greek critics call it, 
or thoſe arguments from general topics ſo 
much laboured in the ſchools of declama- 
tion, in which I am perſuaded he never 
practiſed, but formed His ſtile of ſpeaking 
upon the ſtudy of Demoſthenes and other 


great authors, who do not draw their ar- 


guments from ſuch topics, but from the 
nature and circumſtances of the caſe; which 
diſtinguiſhes a ſpeech of bulineſs from a 
declamation, or ſpeech of ſhow and oſten- 


tation. 


From this account I have given of the 
Halicarnaſſian's ſtile, it is evident that my 
judgment of it is very different fram that 


* Antiq. lib. 7. cap. 66. 
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* 


of Photius, who ſays, that he affects novel - 
ty in his words and phraſes and does vio- 
lence to the language, in order to make his 
ſtile ſingular and uncommon. This cen- 
ſure of the Halicarnaſſian, like his praiſe 


of Diodorus Siculus, whom he commends 


for writing a ſtile not too Attic, only ſhows 
that the elegance of Attic compoſition was 
not in his time reliſhed or well underſtood, 


Upon the whole, therefore, I think, that 
the Halicarnaſſian's Roman hiſtory is, both 
for the matter and ſtile, one of the moſt plea- 
ſant, as well as moſt inſtructive books in 
the world. The ſtile is finely tempered be- 
twixt the auſtere gravity of Thucydides 


and the ſweetneſs of Herodotus, and, I 


think, it is more perſpicuous than either: 
For I do not know that there is one ob- 


ſcure or difficult paſſage in the whole work, 


except where the text is corrupted ; and, 


even where that is the caſe, ſo clear and 
perſpicuous is his ſtile, that a good Greek 


ſcholar can in many places correct the text 


almoſt at firſt ſight; and it is ſurpriſing 


how many corrections Henry Stephen and 
his ſcholar Sylburgius have made, that arc 


2 


wa 
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now confirmed and aſcertained to be the 
true reading by the Vatican MS. which 
was collated when the Oxford edition was 
prifited.” , 


To conclude what J have to ſay of his 
hiſtory ;—1If any one think, that, in compa- 
ring him with Livy, I have done injuſtice 
to Livy, let him read what men of a much 
more learned age than this have ſaid upon 
the ſame ſubject. Their teſtimonies are 
prefixed to the Oxford edition, I ſhall on- 
ly quote one of them, that of Paulus Be- 
nius de Hiſtoria, whoſe words are, Hiſtoria 


Halicarnaſſei nobiliſſima, et rerum copia, or- 


dine, perſpicuitate, eloquentia, et, quod caput 
et, veritate, fine ulla dubitatione Livianae 
ſuperior. Now, I have not ſaid, nor indeed 
could I well ſay, more than this. 


Of the Halicarnaſſian's critical works I 
have ſpoken elſewhere, and given my opi- 
nion both of their matter and ſtile *, I 
ſhall only add here, that I beg leave again 
to recommend, to the ſtudious of Greek 


* Rook 2. cap. 5. in fine, of the preceding vol. 
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learning and fine writing, a moſt diligent 
peruſal of them; as it is from the antients 
that we muſt learn both to write and judge 
of writing. Now, this the Halicarnaſſian 
teaches us in the beſt way poſſible, by pre- 
cept as well as example, and not only by his 
own example, but by the example of others, 
who have written both well and ill, point- 
ing out to us the beauties of the one and 
the faults of the other, For my own part, 
I muſt confeſs, that, if I had never ſtudied 
his critical writings, tho,” perhaps, by ſome 
natural taſte, which I may have, I might 

have perceived ſome beauties or faults in 
proſe writing, yet I never ſhould have had 
any art of criticiſm, or been able to judge, 
by any rule or principle, of what was good 
or bad in that kind of writing. And, as 
to poetry, if I had not ſtudied Ariſtotle's 
poetics, I ſhould not have ſo much as known 
what poetry was, but ſhould have thought 
as, I believe, many do, that verſification 
and fine diction make poetry, and that an 
art, taught in verſe, with all the ornameats 
of poetical dition, ſuch as the Georgics of 
Virgil, was a poem. I would therefore a- 
gain recommend it to the ſcholars of Ox- 
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ford, as a work that [ think would be very 
uſeful to the learned world, to publiſh a por- 
table pocket edition not only of Dionyſius's 
hiſtory, but of his critical works, ſuch as the 
Glaſgow editions of ſome Claſſics, which 


might travel or go to the country with one; 


for his works are of thoſe Exemplaria Grae- 
ca, which a ſcholar ought to ſtudy at home 
and abroad, day and night “. 


* In this edition, if it be reviſed by a ſcholar, he 


will find ſeveral faults to correct in Hudſon's edition. 


[ will only mention one, which happens at preſent to 
be under my view. It is a fault in punctuation, ſuch 
as I obſerved in Herodotus (vol. 4. p. 426. of this 
work); and, as it relates to a very important inſtitution 
of Romulus, that of Patrons and Clients, it deſerves to 


be attended to. As it ſtands pointed at preſent it is 


not ſenſe, neither in the original nor the tranſlation : 
But, if it be read and pointed thus, it is perfectly clear. 
After the paſſage, (lib. 2. cap. 9.) which aſſigns to 


the Patricians and Plebeians their ſeveral occupations, 


concluding with theſe words; tg’ d xc. x rA 


rep, x TA XerfeaxTrOLOUG eg bert TEYV&5y there 


ſhould be a full ſtop: Then a new ſentence ſhould 
begin with the addition of the particle 3 to make a 
connection; and it ſhould be read thus: I d py 
TT&T 100 740, *woxie & Tag nag TOAETV, 1 r £& TEAR 


S i Tovs TaAmaVovg, 1 rr Qavaar xai amopur 


ei 8s Tas VT1g95;%55 Pdorourror, Here there ſhould 
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be a comma inſtead of the full ſtop in Hudſon's edition; 
then go on, (leaving out the 3% after gagazera0nxa;, 
which ought to have been inſerted in the prece- 
ding member of the ſentence), and read as follows, 


 WapuxaTabnxa; dane Tois maTpixioy Tovg TipeeTiZOUG, t- 


1g "inuoTw THY 5% Tov FAnboug *0v avTog 6B0vAiTo veel 
=poorerny. As thus read, the ſenſe is clear, and a very 
good reaſon given for the inſtitution of Patrons and 
Clients, but which has no connection with what goes 
before concerning the buſineſs of Patricians and Ple- 
beians, One thing every ſcholar may be aſſured of, 


that this author is ſo perſpicuous as well as elegant, 


that, if there be any where an obſcurity as to his mean- 
ing, there is ſome fault either in the MS. or printed 
copy. There are other paſſages of the ſame kind, 
which may be corrected in a new edition; but, what 
I chiefly inſiſt on in that edition, is, that the readings 


of the Vatican MS. or the conjectural emendations of 


Henry Stephen or Sylburgius, ſhould be taken into the 


text. This would not only ſave me the trouble of 
looking down to the bottom of the page, but alſo the 


mortification of being able only to diſcover that the 


text is faulty, which is often the caſe, but not to cor- 


rect it as Henry Stephen and Sylburgius have done. 
This, 1 know, will ſeldom or never be, the caſe of the 
great Greek ſcholars in Oxford, who will enjoy the 


+ pleaſure of diſcovering that they are as great Greek 


ſcholars, and as acute critics, as the two commentators 


T have mentioned; but they ought to conſult the eaſe 


and ſatisfaction of others as well as of themſelves. 
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The hiftory of Polybius may be conſidered as 


a continuation of the Halicarnaſſian's hi- 


 frory.—Theſe two hiſtories the moſt valu- 


able in the world; but have come down 


to us ſadly mutilated. Some excerpts from 


them preſerved. —What Polybius calls his 
hiſtory, comprehend: only a period of 53 


ears, beginning with the ſecond Punic 


war, and coming down to the conqueſt of 
Macedonia. — His two firſt books are only 


preparatory and introductory to his Hiſto- 


ry. His hiftory takes in the moſt glo- 
rious period of Rome.—Deſcription of 


their glory at that time,—The modera- . 


tion they ſhowed in the uſe of their 
power, and their clemency to thoſe that 
had offended them. — The grandeur of the 
Roman ſenate at that time,—when am- 
baſſadors from all parts of the earth, and 
even Kings in perſon, attended them.— 
Their virtue ſill preſerved, aud not im- 
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paired either by power or wealth.—The 
hiflory of the later and more glorious part 
of this period, not preſerved to us in what 
we have of Polybius ;—but this ſupplicd 
by what we have of Livy.—What we 
have left of Polybius, ſhows us more of 
the diſtreſſes and calamities of the Romans 
than of their triumphs, Their Iofſes both 
by fea and land in the firſt Punic war 


very great; and their loſſes in the ſecond 


Punic war, fach as brought them to the 
brink of ruin. That war the fineſt ſub- 
Jet of hiftory, on account of the variety 
of great events in it, and the wiſdom and 
virtue there ſhown, The great difficul- 
ties that Hanmbal had to encounter before 
Be got into Italy, and the prodigious force 
that was there to oppoſe him. — The ſub- 
Jeet therefore of Polybius's hiftory the 
nobleſt that can be imagined ;—very pro- 
per for enforcing what he recommends ji 


much, viz, ſubmiſſion to the Roman go- 


vernment.— Ne man fitter to write upon 


fuch a ſubject than Polybius j man of 


of buſineſs, and who had been employed 
in great affairs, both civil and military. 
he difference betwixt him and tht 
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Halicarnaſſian in this reſpect, and alſo in 
reſpect of his being much better informed 
of the facts which he relates, —The ſub- 
ject of Polybius's hiftory more * 
frve than that of the Halicarnaſſian, 
reſpect it takes in the affairs of other na- 
tions, as well as of the Romans. —Of the 
digreſſions in Polybius, which, tho con- 
 trary to the laws of hiſtory, are very in- 
tructiue, particularly with reſpect to the 
military affairs of the Romans. — His de- 
ſcriptions of battles wonderfully clear and 
lively. The value of ſuch a body of hi- 
flory as that of the Halicarnaſhan and 
Polybius, if it were all preſerved, or if 
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= it could be yet recovered ;—ſome chance . . 
45 for that ;—a MS. of Livy diſcovered to 1 
be in the Emperor of Morocco's library. 9 
e the ſtile f Polybius;—much inferior J 
| to that of the Halicarnaſſian.— Idiotiſms 

„ of Polybius ;—not an obſcure writer, but 

. his ſenſe ſometimes miflaken both by his 

n Ftra/lator Caſaubon and Livy. — His Greek 

f not elegant, but very intelligible and per- 

4 Jpicuous ;—very little of the rhetorical 

„„ Lile in his ſpeeches; uo affectation or la- 

„ Vol. V. * 
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Bour to write ill. General obſervation; 
upon the Greek hiſtorians compared with 
the Farms 


HE hiſtory of Polybius, tho' written 
long before the Halicarnaſſian's, may 

be conſidered as the ſequel of it ; for the 
Halicarnaſſian begins his hiſtory with the 
origin of the Roman people, and the foun- 
dation of Rome, and carries it down to the 
beginning of the firſt Punic war. There 
Polybius takes it up, and continues it til 
the concluſion of the laſt Macedonian war, 
when he reckons the Romans attained to 
the poſſeſſion of univerſal monarchy. Theſe 
two hiſtories, if they had been preſerved 
entire to us, would have made both toge- 
ther the nobleſt work of hiſtory that the 
world has ever ſeen ; ſor they would have 
been the hiſtory of the greateſt people, and, 
Curing the beſt ages of their ſtate, before 
their morals were corrupted by wealth and 
luxury, and before thoſe factions and fedi- 
tions, and bloody civil wars, the conſe— 
quence of that corruption, put an end to 
their free government, and at laft loft them 


ä 
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the empire of the world, and made them a 
prey to nations more barbarous, as well as 
leſs warlike, than thoſe they had overcome. 
But theſe two hiſtories have come down to 
us ſadly mutilated ; for, of Dionyſius's hi- 
ſtory there remains no more than eleven 
books out of twenty which he wrote. Theſe 


eleven books come no farther down than 


the 312th year of the city. Of thoſe that 
are loſt, we have nothing but ſome ex- 
cerpts preſerved to us in the collection of 
Conſtantine Porphyrogenet, under the head 
of virtues, vices, and embaſſies T. Poly- 
bius's plan was to be executed, as he tells 
us, in 40 books; tho' he ſays it was doubt- 
ful, whether he ſhould live to complete 
them. It appears, however, that he did 
write at leaſt 37 of them, as Suidas quotes 
the 37th book of his hiſtory, But, of this 


* Photius Biblioth. Cod. 74. 


+ In theſe excerpts there are ſome very valuable 
things, particularly in the beginning of them there is 
an obſervation of the author upon the diſtinction be- 
twixt Greeks and barbarians, which ſhows a great deal 


of humanity and good ſenſe. 
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great and moſt valuable work, there no- 
thing now remains but the firſt five books 
entire, and excerpts from the 12 ſucceeding, 
made, we do not know, by whom; but 
we are ſo far obliged to him, that he has 


not abridged any thing that he has ex- 


cerpted, as Juſtin has abridged Trogus 
Pompeius, but has given us the words of 
the author entire- We have alſo excerpts 
from various books of his hiſtory under 
one of the titles in the great hiſtorical pan- 

des above mentioned, of Conſtantine Por- 
phyrogenet, which Title is inſcribed de Lega- 
tionibus, where we have alſo the text of the 
author at full length, and not abridged ; fo 
that this collection makes a very conſiderable 
part of what is preſerved to us of Polybius. 


What Polybius calls his Horny begins 
with the ſecond Punic war, that is, in the 
ſecond year of the 140th Olympiad, and 
535th year of the city ; and it was con- 
tinued down to the conqueſt of Macedo- 
nia by Paulus Emilius, a period, as Poly- 


bius tells us, of 53 years. But, by way of 


preparation for this hiſtory, and in order to 
make us underſtand perfectly the ſtate of 
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the Roman commonwealth at the time this 
ſecond Punic war began, he has given 
us two books, as an introduction to his 
hiſtory ; in the firſt of which he has given 
us an account of the firſt Punic war, which 
began in the 489th year of the city; and in 
the ſecond he relates ſome dreadful wars 
which the Romans had with the Ciſalpine 
Gauls, after the concluſion of the firſt Punic 
war. In this book he has alſo deſcribed to us 
very accurately the ſtate of affairs in Greece; 
and particularly of the Achean confederacy 
in Peloponeſus, at the time when the ſecond 
Punic war began. This hiſtorical work, 
therefore, of Polybius, comprehends a moſt 
glorious period of the hiſtory of the nobleſt 
people that ever exiſted, beginning with 
the firſt ſtep they made towards univerſal 
monarchy, by going out of Italy into Si- 
cily, which indeed was naturally the firſt. 
ſtep, as Sicily was the neareſt iſland to 
them, and undoubtedly at ſome time or 
another had been part of Italy, and end- 
ing with the conqueſt of Macedon. Then 
the Romans were at the greateſt height 
of their glory, though not of dominion 
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great and moſt valuable work, there no- 
thing now remains but the firſt five books 
entire, and excerpts from the 12 ſucceeding, 
made, we do not know, by whom ; but 
we are ſo far obliged to him, that he has 
not abridged any thing that he has ex- 
cerpted, as Juſtin has abridged Trogus 
Pompeius, but has given us the words of 
the author entire. We have alſo excerpts 
from various books of his hiſtory under 
one of the titles in the great hiſtorical pan- 
des above mentioned, of Conſtantine Por- 
phyrogenet, which Title is inſcribed de Lega- 
tionibus, where we have alſo the text of the 
author at full length, and not abridged ; fo 
that this colleQion makes a very conſiderable 
part of what is preſerved to us of Polybius. 


What Polybius calls his hifory begins 
with the ſecond Punic war, that is, in the 
ſecond year of the 140th Olympiad, and 
535th year of the city; and it was con- 
tinued down to the conqueſt of Macedo- 
nia by Paulus Amilius, a period, as Poly- 

bius tells us, of 53 years. Bur, by way of 
Preparation for this hiſtory, and in order to 
make us underſtand perfectly the ſtate of 
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the Roman commonwealth at the time this 
ſecond Punic war began, he has given 
us two books, as an introduction to his 
hiſtory ; in the firſt of which he has given 
us an account of the firſt Punic war, which 
began in the 489th year of the city; andin 
the ſecond he relates ſome dreadful wars 
which the Romans had with the Ciſalpine 
Gauls, after the concluſion of the firſt Punic 
war. In this book he has alſo deſcribed to us 
very accurately the ſtate of affairs in Greece; 
and particularly of the Achean confederacy 
in Peloponeſus, at the time when the ſecond 
Punic war began, This hiſtorical work, 
therefore, of Polybius, comprehends a moſt 
glorious period of the hiſtory of the nobleſt 
people that ever exiſted, beginning with 
the firſt ſtep they made towards univerſal 
monarchy, by going out of Italy into Si- 
cily, which indeed was naturally the firſt. 
ſtep, as Sicily was the neareſt iſland to 
them, and undoubtedly at ſome time or 
another had been part of Italy, and end- 
ing with the conqueſt of Macedon. Then 
the Romans were at the greateſt height 
of their glory, though not of dominion 
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and extent of empire; for they were 
then not more the conquerors than the 
ſaviours of mankind, and the deliverers 
from tyranny and oppreſſion. The great- 
eſt triumph that ever, people enjoyed, 
was What they enjoyed at the Iſthmian 
games of Greece, when, after having dri- 
ven Philip out of that country, their conſul 


Titus Quinctius Flaminius, by proclama- 


tion, declared all the Greek ſtates to be 
free in Aſia as well as in Greece. The 


thing appeared ſo extraordinary. to the 


Greeks, that they could hardly believe their 
own ears ; they thought they were in a 
dream; and, to be aſſured that they were 


not ſo, they deſired that the herald ſhould 


be brought into the middle of the fadinm, 
that he might be ſeen as well as heard. 


Accordingly the herald placed himſelf there, 


and proclaimed the ſame thing again; up- 


on which there was ſuch a ſhout and ſuch 
acclamations from the prodigious concourſe 


of people that was at this panegyric, that 
Polybius tells us it was not poſſible to 


'be conceived by thoſe who were not 
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preſent . And Plutarch, in his life of 
this conſul, tells us, that the cries rent 
the air ſo much, that the birds, flying 
over their heads, fell down as thro' a va- 
cuum; but this is a circumſtance not men- 


tioned by Polybius, nor by Livy, who ap- 


pears to have copied Polybius here as well 


as in many other places. But in this all 


the three authors I have mentioned agree, 


that Quinctius was almoſt cruſhed to death 
by the people crouding to ſee and. thank 
their benefactor; and he was well nigh 
ſmothered by the flowers and crowns they 
threw upon him. Livy. adds, that, if 
he had not been a ftrong young man of 
33, he could hardly have eſcaped with his 
life f. And Plutarch ſays, that he would 
not have eſcaped, ſtrong as he was, if he 
had not been prudent enough to have re- 
tired in time, before the whole croud came 
upon him. The reflection of Polybius, 
upon the occaſion, is, that however extra- 


* Polyb. excerpt. 9. under the title of Legationes, 
p. 798. ed. Caſauboni. 


+ Liv, lib. 33. cap. 33. 
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vagant the joy of the Greeks may ſeem to 
have been, it was not ſo wonderful as what 
the Romans had done for them. And in- 
deed there is no example in the hiſtory of 
mankind, of a people leaving their own 
country, croſſing the ſeas, engaging in a 
moſt dangerous and expenſive war with 
the greateſt King then upon earth, Philip 
King of Macedon, and all this for no other 
purpoſe than to beſtow liberty upon a diſtant 
people, with whom they were no ways con- 
nected by treaty or alliance, and without re- 
taining any thing out of the conqueſts they 
had made, nor exacting from the people they 
had ſet free any taxes or contributions, not 
even the expences of the war. This was a 
generoſity, ſuch as I do not wonder that it 
appeared, as Livy tells us, romantic to the 
Greeks themſelves . But their generoſity i 
and magnanimity was not confined to 
Greece. The people of Ilyrium they alſo de- 
clared free, after having conquered them. To 


* See a ſpeech made by the Rhodian ambaſſadors 
upon this occaſion in Livy, lib. 37. cap. 54. of which 
Livy fays, that apta magnitudini Romanae oratio viſa 
© eſt. | 
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Antiochus, the great King in Aſia, they 
gave the very ſame terms of peace, after de- 
feating him in a great and deciſive battle, 
which they had offered to him in the begin- 
ning of the war. Theſe were to abſtain from 
Europe, and to relinquiſh all he poſſeſſed in 


Aſia, on this ſide Mount Taurus. But they 


impoſed no tribute upon him, only made 
him pay a great ſum for the expences of 
the war; but for which payment they al- 
lowed him a certain number of years. And, 


of all the country they took from him, 


they kept no part to themſelves, but decla- 
red all the cities and ſtates in it to be free *, 


* Livii lib. 37. cap. 45. where you have a ſpeech 
of the ambaſſadors, whom Antiochus ſent to Scipio A- 
fricanus and his brother Lucius to beg for peace; in 
which they ſay, that the Romans, being now maſters 
of the earth, ought to lay aſide all contentions with 
men, and, like the Gods, only exerciſe mercy and be- 
neficence to the human race. To which Africanus an- 
ſwered, © That the Romans had every thing from the 


Gods which they could give them: But their mind 


© was their own, and it had always been the ſame in all 


© fortunes, neither elevated by proſperity, nor dejected 
© by adverfity. Of this,” ſays he, © nobody can inform 
© you better than Hannibal who is with you.“ And in- 
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And their moſt invererate enemies the Car- 
thaginians, by whom they had ſuſtained 


ſuch prodigious loſſes, as brought them to 


the very brink of ruin, they did not, after 
they had ſubdued them, reduce to a ſtate 
of ſlavery or even ſubjection, but left 
them their laws and liberties, only ſtripping 
them of all their foreign conqueſts, and 
taking other means to prevent their again 
injuring or inſulting them; ſo that it 
is true What Salluſt ſays of them while 
they yet preſerved their antient manners, 


neque victis, praeter infuriae licentiam, 


quicquam adimebant *® Nor ſhould it be 
forgot, that, tho' they had made war a- 
gainſt the Lacedemonians, while they were 
under the dominion of their tyrant Nabis, 


yet afterwards, when the Achacans con- 


quered them, and, aboliſhing the laws 
and inſtitutions of Lycurgus, under which, 
ſays Livy, they had lived 1700 years 7, 


— 


deed the terms he granted them were a ſufficient 
proof how well they could bear proſperity. 


* Catalin. cap. 12. 


+ Lib. 38. cap. 34- 
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obliged them to live according to their * 
laws, the Romans again reſtored them to 
the uſe of Lycurgus's laws and diſcipline *. 
Their laſt conqueſt, with which is conclu- 
ded the period of the hiſtory of Polybius, 
(and the greateſt they ever made, if we 
conſider the glory of the nation, and how 
many countries they had ſubdued under 
Alexander the Great), was the conqueſt 
J of Macedonia, whoſe King their Conſul 
: MW Paulus Emilius led in triumph, when, 
much about the ſame time, their Praetor 
Anicius led in triumph Gentius, King of 
WW illyriumf. The Macedonians, tho' they had 
- WE conquered them twice, they did not enſlave, 
but declared them a free people, and exacted 
from them only one half of the tribute 
which they paid to their Kings. In ſhort, 
at this time, they had not made one pro- 
vince of any foreign country any more than 
of Italy; but had left all the nations, they 
conquered, in full poſſeſſion of their laws 
and liberties, and under the government of 
their own magiſtrates. And the tranſmarine 
nations, they had ſubdued, were rather their 
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friends and allies than their ſubjects: And | 
believe they were much of the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion with the ſtates of Iraly, which Hanni- 
bal ſolicited to revolt from the Romans, 
and to join him, promiſing them their li- 
berty if they would do ſo; but this offer 
they refuſed, tho' he was then laying waſte 
their country with fire and ſword, thinking 
themſelves happier under the Roman go- 
vernment than they were under their own; 
which, ſays Livy, is the greateſt ſecurity for 
the fidelity of allies*. The Roman ſenate at 
this time had ambaſſadors attending them 
from almoſt all the ſtates and nations of the 
world then known, Even Kings, and the 
ſons and brothers of Kings came to wait up- 
on them, ſuch as Eumenes King of Per- 
gamus, and his brother Attalus, Pruſias 
King of Bythinia, and his ſon Nicomedes; 


* Livy ſays, that Hannibal could not ſhake the f- 
delity of theſe allies, © quia juſto et moderato regeban- 
5 tur imperio; nec abnuebant, quod unum' (I would 
chooſe to read anicum) 5 vinculum fidei eſt, melioribus 
t parere.” (Lib. 22. cap. 13. in fine). ;—the greateſt 
_ eulogium he could have pronounced, not only upon 
the Roman government, but upon the ſenſe of thei 
2llics, 
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and they were addreſſed like Gods upon 
earth ; ſome of the ambaſladors, ſuch as 
thoſe from Rhodes and from Etolia, pro- 
ſtrating themſelves before them, and in that 


way begging to be forgiven for the offen- 


ces they had committed againſt the Ro- 
mans, which accordingly was done. 


If Cynias, the ambaſſador from Pyrrhus 
to the Roman ſenate, had ſeen them in the 
circumſtances I have deſcribed, attended by 
ambaſſadors from almoſt every ſtate and 
country of the world then known, and im- 
portuned with prayers and ſupplications 
even from Kings, one of whom, namely 
the above mentioned Pruſias King of Bythi- 
nia, proſtrated himſelf before them, and e- 
ven kiſſed the threſhold of the ſenate- 
houſe *, he would have ſaid that they were 
like, not to an aſſembly of Kings, but of 
Gods; and indeed at that time they may be 


ſaid to have been the arbiters of human af- 


fairs, and to have governed mankind with 
goodneſs and benevolence, and mercy, too, 
not unworthy of the Divine Nature. And 


* Livii lib. 45. cap. ult, 
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not only did they govern in this manner 
the ſtates of Europe and Aſia, with which 
they had any connection; but their power 
extended even to Egypt, not to make 
conquoſts there, or acquire any thing for 


themſelves, but to prevent violence and in- 


juſtice; for they interpoſed to ſave from An- 
tiochus that kingdom, which he wanted to 
wreſt from the lawful heirs, the children 
of Ptolemy the laſt King, who had ſhown 
a friendly diſpoſition to the Romans in the 
firſt Macedonian war, tho' he had been of 
no ſervice to them. To Antiochus the ſenate 
ſent an ambaſſador, Popilius by name, who 
delivered to him letters from the ſenate, 
requiring that he ſhould immediately de- 
part out of Egypt, of which he was then 
in poſſeſſion. Antiochus anſwered, that 
he would adviſe with his friends what 
was to be done. Upon which, Popilius, 
with the rod, that he had in his hand, de- 
ſcribing a circle round the King, * You 
* muſt,” ſays he, before you go out of 


this circle, give an anſwer that I can car- 


* ry back to the ſenate.” The King, con- 
founded by ſo ſtern a demand, after ſome 
heſitation, anſwered, That he would obey 
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c Z the ſenate. And accordingly he gave up 
| 3 Egypt, of which he was maſter by ſea as 
WW well as by land, having then beaten the 
Egyptian fleet“. After this ambaſſadors 
came from him to Rome, who informed 
the ſenate that he had obeyed their com- 
mands, as he would have done thoſe of 
| N the Gods. And the ambaſſadors from the 
children of Ptolemy, whom the Romans 
had reſtored to their kingdom, acknowled- 
ged that they owed more to the ſenate and 
people of Rome, than to their parents, 
more than even to the immortal Gods f. 
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But what is ſtill more wonderful than 
any thing I have yer related, amidſt all this 
glory and exaltation, though a great deal 
of the wealth of the eaſt had then come a- 
mong them, they ſtil] retained their virtue 
and abſtinence from money, which in later 
times drew every thing unto it ; for Pau- 
lus Xmilius, who led in triumph the great- 

eſt King then in the world, and brought 
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ſo much wealth into the Roman treaſury, 
died himſelf ſo poor that he ſcarce left e- 
nough, after his goods were auctioned, to 
pay his wife's dowry *. And Lucius Sci- 
pio, who firſt carried the Roman arms into 
Aſia, conquered Antiochus, the. greateſt 
King there, and brought from thence to 
Rome more treaſure than, I believe, ever 
came thither at one time from the eaſt, 
could not pay the fine moſt unjuſtly impo- 
ſed upon him by the people at the inſti- 
gation of their tribunes, tho” he ſold all his 
effects for payment of it; but his friends 
and clients contributed ſo much to reim- 
burſe him for this loſs, that, if he had ac- 
cepted of it, he would have been richer than 
ever he was; but he would take nothing 
from them. What he wanted for the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, his neareſt relations ſup- 


plied . 


It is with this glorious period of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, when not only her arms were 


5 
— m 


* Livii epitome, lib. 46. 


+ Livii lib. 38. cap. ult. 


3 
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triumphant every where, and made all the 
Kings and nations then known bow to 
her, but her virtue was yet uncorrupted 
by the greateſt temptations to which virtue 
can be expoſed, power and wealth, that 
Polybius cloſed his hiſtory, of which by 
far the greater part is loſt, and particularly 


that part which deſcribed the victories and 
triumphs of the Romans over all their e- 
nemies. This loſs is in ſome meaſure re- 
paired by what is preſerved of Livy, and 


which very probably was taken for the 
greater part from Polybius. What remains 
to us of this author chiefly contains the 
trials and diſtreſſes of the Romans, in which 
they ſhowed themſelves greater, if poſſible, 
than in their greateſt proſperity; for Po- 
lybius tells us, that they were never ſo 


much to be feared, as after ſome ſignal, 


loſs *, There is, however, {till preſerved 


— 


After giving an account of the ah prepara- 
tions they made to repair the loſs they had ſuſtained in 
the ſecond battle with Hannibal, he adds: Tore yag 
et PoBtpwraTo: Pri Hos KOwn nat xaT „v, sr avToUg 
reger, PoGog aAndives; Lib. 3: p. 227. edit. Caſauboni, 
lit. E. | | 
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to us an account, given by him in his in- 
troduction to his hiſtory, of one war, in 
which they were ſucceſsful; I mean the 
firſt Punic war, in which they ſhowed a 
ſpirit of reſolution and perſeverance that are 
without example in the hiſtory of any o- 
ther nation, In that war they ſoon diſco- 
vered, that, unleſs they could be ſuperior 
to the Carthaginians by ſea, as well as by 
land, they could not conquer or preſerve 
Sicily, which was the object of the war, 
But how were they to acquire a ſuperiori- 
ty by ſea over the Carthaginians, the great- 
eſt naval power then in the world? they, 
who had not ſhips of any kind, not even 
boats, as Polybius tells us, that could fail in 
the ſea, and who could not even have 
| tranſported their troops to Sicily thro? the 
narrow frith which divides that iſland from 
the Continent, except by the ſhips with 
which their allies upon that coaſt furniſhed 
them. They did not ſo much as know 
how to build a ſhip of war, till by accident 
they got a Carthaginian galley that had 
run aſhore ; upon the model of which 
they built a fleet; and, having exerciſed 
their rowers at land, in the manner Poly- 
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bius has deſcribed, they put to ſea with it, 


and, by the aſſiſtance of a grappling ma- 
chine which they invented, and by which 


they brought the enemy's ſhips to cloſe 


fight, and fo ſupplied their defect in the 
ſailing and managing the ſhips, they beat 
the Carthaginians in a great battle. Bur 


after this they ſuffered ſuch loſſes both 


from the enemy and by ſtorms, that they 
fairly gave up the ſea : Some time after, 
however, they took to it again, and fitted out 
another fleet, which they loſt by a great 
ſtorm and their unſkillfulneſs in naviga- 


tion. Upon this they gave up the ſea a 
ſecond time, and were for a while altoge- 


ther without a fleet: But having, by a 
lucky accident, got hold of a Rhodian gal- 
ley that was in the ſervice of the Cartha- 
ginians, they built a new fleet upon a bet- 
ter model than that of their former ſhips ; 
but it was at the expence of the private ci- 
tizens, the public treaſury being quite ex- 
hauſted. With this fleet, which failed 
much better than any they had ever had 
before, they defeated the Carthaginians in 
2 great deciſive battle, which obliged them 


to ſue for peace. In this firſt Carthaginian 
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war the Romans not only ſuſtained prodi- 
gious loſſes by ſea, but at land too they 
loſt in Africa a whole army, and the Con- 
ſul Regulus who commanded it. | 


In the ſecond Carthaginian war they 
ſuſtained loſſes, not by ſea, but by land and 
in their own country, ſuch as, 1 believe, 
there never was a nation, except themſelves, 
that would not have ſunk under them: 
But, inſtead of that, they bore up againit 
them, not only with the greateſt firinneſs 
and reſolution, but with a magnanimity 
which would have done honour to any 
ſingle man of the moſt diſtinguiſhed cha- 
rater ; but, in a whole nation, was really 
wonderful, and could not be believed, if it 
were not ſo well atteſted. 


This war was not, for the number of 
men engaged in it, near ſo great a war as 
that of Xerxes with the Greeks; nor would 
the conſequences have been ſo great, if the 
Carthaginians had prevailed over the Ro- 
mans, as if Xerxes had conquered Greece“; 


* See what T have ſaid upon this ſubject, vol. 4. 
of this work, p. 47. 
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but it is, I think, a very much better ſub- 
ject of hiſtory, as it was of ſo much longer 
endurance, and the events in it much more 


various, and even more virtue and wiſdom 


ſhown in it, and more of military {kill and 
conduct not only on the fide of the Romans, 
but alſo of the Carthaginians : For there 
never was an enterpriſe {o boldly underta- 
ken, and carried on for no leſs than ſeven- 
teen years with ſuch ſucceſs, as Hannibal's 
invaſion of Italy, whether we conſider the 
difficulties he had to encounter before he 
could enter the country, not from enemies 


only, bur from nature, which appears to 


have fortified the entrance to Italy on the 
ſide of Gaul, from whence Hannibal entered 
it, by a ridge of mountains hardly paſſable 


by a ſingle man, much leſs by an army; and, 


after he had got into the country, with the 
loſs of more than half of the army, he 
brought with him from Spain, he had to 
encounter a force of the Romans and their 
allies, which conſiſted, as Polybius has rec- 
koned it up, of above 700,000 foor, and 
70,090 horſe ®, to which he had nothing 


n Lib. 2. p. 113. Edit. Caſauboni, 
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to oppoſe, but a weather- beaten army worn 
out with fatigue, of no more than 20, ooo 
foot, and 6000 horſe k. With this hand- 
ful of men he beat the Romans in four 
great battles, the laſt of them one of the 
moſt deciſive victories that ever was gained, 
maintained himſelf, as I have ſaid, 17 
years in the country, and at laſt brought 
his army out of it unconquered. 


And here it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve how ſoon the Romans, after the pe- 
riod when Polybius cloſes his hiſtery, fell 
from that height of glory which they had 
then attained, and that reputation for ju- 
ſtice and humanity, which made them ſo 
much loved, as well as feared by all the 
nations of the world then known. Very 
ſoon after Perſeus was defeated and taken 
priſoner, they pillaged and deſtroyed. in 
one day no leſs than 570 cities in Epirus 
that had revolted from the Romans and 
Joined Perſeus, and made ſlaves of 150,000 
people ;—the greateſt calamity, perhaps, 
that ever befel the human race in ſo ſhort a 


* 


* Polyb. lib. 3. p. 20g. 
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ſpace of time. This was done in order to 
give the plunder to the ſoldiers, who had 


got a taſte of the wealth and luxury of the 


eaſt, and could not bear to ſee all the 
wealth of Macedon carried to the public 
treaſury at Rome. It was done, too, in 
a manner unworthy of the Roman great- 
neſs and magnanimity ; for ten of the 
principal men out of each city were ſent 
for, and deſired to collect all the gold and 
ſilver from each of the cities, which was 
underſtood ro be given as the price of 
the liberty they were to enjoy, as well 
as the Macedonians. After this was done, 
upon, a ſignal given, the ſoldiers took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the cities, plundered them, and 
demoliſhed the walls, making ſlaves, as I 
have ſaid, of the inhabitants ®. Another 
thing they did ſoon after this, was not ſo 
cruel, but more unjuſt : They inſiſted that 
the Achaean confederacy ſhould ſend no 
leſs than 1000 of their principal men, of 
whom Polybius was one, to Rome, where 
they were detained as priſoners for no leſs 
than 17 years, when they were diſmiſſed ; 
but, by that time, no more than 3oo of them 


* Livii lib, 45. cap. 34. 
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were alive, ſuch of them, as had attempted 
to make their eſcape and were catched, 
having been put to death. The pretence 
for doing this, was, that they were ſuſpeQ- 
ed of favoüring Perſeus, and endeavouring 
to perſuade their countrymen to join him 


in the war againſt the Romans: But this 


charge they denied, and deſired to have a 
fair trial, which, however, they could not 
obtain &. 


Not long after this followed the deſtruc- 
tion of three remarkable cities by the Ro- 


mans, Corinth, Numantia, and Carthage. 
Corinth was a Greek city, ſituated betwixt 
two ſeas in the iſthmus which joins Pelo- 


poneſus to the reſt of Greece, and famous 


for the works of art that adorned it, 


This city Mummius the Roman General 
ſacked, plundered, burnt, put to the ſword 
all the men, and ſold the women and chil- 


dren for ſlaves f, becauſe, as Livy tells us 7, 


* Pauſaniae lib. 7. cap. 10. 
+ Ibid. cap. 16. SY 


+ Epitome lib. 52. 
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ſome inſult had been offered there to the 


WH Roman. ambaſſadors, probably by the po- 4 
| pulace. | Polybius was himſelf preſent at 3 
me fack of chis town, and ſaw ſome fine I 
pictures, two particularly which he men- | (: 
| tions, thrown upon the ground, and the 9 
WH foldiers playing at dice upon chem 7. 0 
| The deſtruction of Numantia, as deferi- 1 
| bed by Appian, is one of the moſt diſmal Fi 
tragedies that we read of in hiſtory, The in- ig 
habitants of this city appear to have been a 65 
yaliant a race of men as ever exiſted, They $. 
were no more than 8000 fighting men, horſe 1 


$9 Ih Ir 44 


- and foot ; - and with ſo ſmall a force they 
not only maintained their liberty and in- 
dependence againſt the Romans for ſeveral 
years, but defeated them in ſundry battles, in 
one of which, with no more than 4000 men, 
they defeated 30,000 Romans F, and com- 
pelled one of their generals to make a 
peace with them. This peace the Romans 
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The paſſage is quoted by Caſaubon in his DON of 
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would not ratify; thinking themſelves | ju- 


ſtiſied for not doing ſo, by giving up the 


general who made it; but him the Numan. 


tines would not accept, tho? they could net 


have been blamed if they had taken him; and 
put him to the moſt eruel death. Not moved 
by this generoſity of ſo gallant a people, the 
Romans ſent againſt them the beſt general 


they then had, Scipio, the ſecond Africa- 


nus, who Laid againſt their city with an 
army of above 60,000 men. The Numan- 
tines, not diſcouraged by ſuch a prodigious 
fuperiority of force, offered him battle in 
the open field. But this Scipio declined, 
and did what, Appian ſays, and, I believe, 
truly, no general ever did before, be- 


ſieged and incloſed in a city men that were 


willing to fight him in a fair field. The 
works he made about this city were ſuch, 


that it was impoſſible to get either into it 
or out of it: The conſequence of which 


was, that, tho' the Romans did not ſo much 
as attempt to take the city by ſtorm, the Nu- 
mantines were at laſt reduced to the greateſt 


extremity by famine; inſomuch that they 


began to eat their ſick and uſeleſs people. 
At laſt they offered to ſurrender; But Sci- 


pio would give tbem no other terms, ex- 
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cept that of giving up their arms and their 
city at diſcretion, Such terms a. great 
part of them refuſed to accept, and rather 
choſe to put themſelves to death. Of the 
ſurviving Scipio made flaves, all except 
50, whom he reſerved for his triumph; and 
razed the city to the very foundations ve” 


The third town [I mentioned defiroyed 
by the Romans was Carthage, which con- 
tended ſo long with them for empire. The 
tragedy of this city is ſtill more lamenta- | 
ble than that of Numantia, and was of 
much longer endurance; for the ſiege 
laſted three years, and was concluded with 
2 ſack and a maſſacre of the inhabitants, 
which laſted ſeven days. And the Romans 
were guilty of a till greater breach of 
hath. to the Carthaginians than to the Nu= 


* Appian De Bellis Hi andi, p- 310. See his 
whole account of this war, which is very well worth 
reading. According to Livy, if 1 underſtand hirh 
right, they all killed themſelves. (Epitome lib. 59.) 
The words are: Numantini, fame eoacti, ipſi fe, per 
* vicem tradentes, trucidaverunt.” What the meaning 
of the words per vicem tradentes, is, I do not well knowy 
but, T think, it is er, ! he meant that ag on 
killed themſelrfes. e 
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mantines, and acted in a more indirect 
manner, and which may truly be called 
knaviſh, altogether unworthy of Roman 
generoſity and magnanimity. In the firſt 
place, their pretence for beginning the 
third Punic war was the moſt flender 
that can be imagined. It was becauſe 


they had entered into a war, in ſelf· de- 


fence, with Maſiniſſa, the ally of the Ro- 


mans; in whieh war they were worſted, 


and loft a grea number of men. In fatif- 


| faction of this offence given to the Ro- 


mans, or rather taken by them, as a pre- 


tence for deftroying their city, they firſt 


ſent, at the deſire of the Roman ſenate, 
300 of the children of their noble families 
10 Rome: 'Upon this, the ſenate promiſed 
that they ſhould have their liberty ; but 
they ſent, however, both an army and a 
fleet againſt them; and the conſul, who 


"commanded the army; inſiſted, that, in or- 


der to have the liberty promiſed them, 
they muſt give up their arms, and all their 
machinery for the defence of the town, 


Even this they complied with: But, not 


*fatisfied. with this, the conſul, in name of 
dhe ſenate, inſiſted that they ſhould leave 
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me town, which they and their forefathers 

had dwelt in for 700 years, and remove to 
any other place they choſe, at-rhe diſtance 
of 80 ffadia from the ſea; a demand moſt 
unexpected to the Carthaginians, and which, 
if it was ever to be made upon a people, 
with whom they had concluded a treaty of 
peace and amity upon their own. terms, 
which the Carthaginians had moſt religi- 


ouſly obſerved, having given up their ſhips 


and their elephants, and paid up punctual- 
ly the tribute impoſed upon them; and, o- 
ver and above that, had voluntarily aſſiſted 
them in their three wars with Philip, An- 
tiochus, and Perſeus, ought certainly to 
have been made before they received the 
hoſtages, or at leaſt before they took their 
arms and their warlike ſtores from them; 


but delenda off Carihago, was che word a- 


mong them, upon any pretence, for ſecuri- 
ty of their wealth and power. When this 
ſo unjuſt and unexpected demand was 
made, the Carthaginians, as may well be i- 
magined, were quite frantic, and tore in 
pieces the fenators who adviſed them to 
fend hoſtages, and give up their arms. 


But after their fury had ſublided, they pre 
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pared for their defence; and, tho? in the 
moſt deſtitute condition, without arms, 
ſhips, or engines of war of any kind, ha- 
ving contrived, with incredible invention 
and induſtry, to make new arms to them- 
ſelves, new engines, even ſhips of war, 
and a new port, when the old one was 
blocked up by the Romans, they made a 
reſiſtance, ſuch as we do not read of the 
like in hiſtory, for no leſs than three years, 
_ againſt the force of Rome, then miftreſs of 
almoſt the whole known world, worſted 
their enemies in ſeveral encounters, till ar 
laſt the Romans having ſent againſt them 
their beſt general, the ſecond Scipio Afri- 
canus, who 'blocked up the city both by 
Tea and land, and thereby cut off from 
them all ſupplies of proviſions, ſo that ma- 
ny of them died of famine, he at laſt took 
the city by ſtorm ; and continued, as I 
have ſaid, the ſack and devaſtation of it 
for ſeven days; all the cireumſtances of 
which Appian has deſcribed fo pathetical- 
ly *, (for he excels in ſuch deſcriptions), 
that e one cannot read the paſſage without 


2 De Bullit Hiſpnicis, p. 302. 
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horror. One remarkable particular he has 
mentioned, that Scipio himſelf was ſo much 
moved with the ſight, that he ſhed tears; 
and, reflecting upon the fate of this and o- 
ther great cities which had been deſtroyed 
in like manner, he repeated the lines of 
Homer, where he makes Hector prophecy 
the deſtruction of Troy * ; and, when he 
was aſked by Polybius, who then happen- 
ed to be beſide him, what he meant by re- 
peating theſe verſes ? he plainly applied 
them to his own city, preſaging that ſome 
time or other Rome might have the fate 
of Carthage and other great cities. This, 
ſays Appian, Polybius has related in his 
hiſtory of this third . war. 


This manner of treating conquered ci- 
ties was very different from what they 
practiced in the better times of the com- 
monwealth. Then they conquered, in the 
manner Salluſt has deſcribed in the paſſage 
above quoted, and deſerved that fine eu« 
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Jogium, which. Virgil has beſtowed on 
them i in the following beautiful lines ; 


Tu regete imperls populos, Romane, memento, 

DD tibi erunt artes) paciſque imponere morem, - 
nnn et debellare ſuperbos. 

Eneid. lib. 6. For 852 


6% 75 ' 


Bede 1 0 deſtructen of theſe three ci- 
ter, [ cannot help regretting, that they did 
not ſpare, for ſome time longer, the laſt re- 
mains of liberty in Greece; I mean the 
Cities of the Achaean league, but made a 
province of the whole country of Greece, 
to be governed by Roman laws and Ro- 
man magiſtrates. This, I think, was not 
neceſſary for their ſafety at that time, af. 

ter they had conquered Macedonia, and 
had driven the great King « of Alia, _ 


x 


"Tv prediction of Scipio above men- 
fioned was fo far accompliſhed in later 


times, that Rome was thrice ſacked by the 
Goths: And one of their Kings, Totila, 


had once reſolved to deftroy it as totally 
as Scipio had. deſtroyed Carthage; for he 


was to have made a ſheep · park of it, and 
8 — T dei , 


dl. 
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| walls, 

/ 

Theſe events happened at a very diſtant 
period; but the decline of the Roman 
manners, which ended in the ruin of their 
ſtate, began after the conqueſt of Macedon, 
when Polybius concluded his hiſtory, And 
firſt, with reſpe& to foreign ſtates, they 
did not, as I have ſaid, ſhow that benevo- 
lence, goodneſs, and compaſſion, which be- 


fore diſtinguiſhed them, as the moſt hu- 
mane and generous. conquerors that ever 


exiſted, and made them the admiration 
of mankind ; on the contrary, in ſome 


of the inflances J have given, they were 


not only not generous, but unjuſt and 
fraudulent, and mean in their dealings. 
But, after the deſtruction of Carthage, 
they became very much worſe ; and thoſe 
vices, which wealth and power had produ- 
ced in them, having no longer any objects 
to operate upon abroad, turned againſt 
themſelves, and made them prey upon one 
another. And accordingly, after they had 
accompliſhed the long wiſhed for deſtruc- 
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tion of Carthage, we have in Rome almoſt 
one continued ſcene of diſorder and confu- 
ſion, faction and ſedition, niurders, maſſacres, 
proſcriptions, and bloody civil wars, till 
there was an end of their liberty and the 
republic under Auguſtus Caeſar, who was 
ſucceeded by ſome of the moſt cruel ty- 
rants that we read of in hiſtory. And ſo 
things went on from bad to worſe, with 
ſome variety of good Emperors, but no 
change of the people for the better, not e- 
ven under the reign of the philoſopher, 
Marcus Aurelius, till at laſt the events 
I have mentioned happened ; and Rome, 
once the miſtreſs of the world, and the 
moſt magnificent city that ever exiſted in 
reſpect of its buildings, and the works of 
art that were there, collected from every 
part of the world where art was to be 
found, has undergone more deſolation and 
miſery than any city ever did that was not 
totally deſtroyed. 


If it be aſked from what cauſe this won- 
derful change of fortune proceeded ? the 


anſwer is ſimple, and, I think, obvious ;— 
From money, It was this that ruined Spar- 
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ta, as the oracle had foretold, tho' there 
was very little of it there ; and it was this 
that ruined all the antient heroic kingdoms | 
in Greece, tho' there was ſtill leſs of it in 
them. But, little of it as there was; it made 
tyrants of thoſe heroic Kings , who eon- 
tinued till the ſeveral ſtates, with the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Lacedemonians, got free of 
them, and, in their place, eſtabliſhed ari- 
ſtocracies or democracies F. 


* Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 13. 


+ Ibid. cap. 17. And here it may be obſerved, 
that to the wiſdom of Lycurgus, more than human, as 
the oracle thought, who recovered Sparta from a ſtate 
of the greateſt diſorder and miſrule, as Thucydides, in 
the paſſage here quoted, informs us, and eſtabliſhed in 
it a government which laſted ſo long, we owe the arts 
of Greece ; for, if the ſtates there had continued un- 
der their tyrants, the ſpirits of the people would have: 
been debaſed, and they never would have excelled 
neither in arts nor arms. To the Lacedemonians 
therefore in the firſt place, and in the ſecond place 
to the Lacedemonians and Athenians joined together, 
who drove Xerxes out of Greece, we owe the preſer- 
vation of arts and ſciences.—See what I have ſaid in p. 
417. of the preceding volume, of the conſequences 
which would have followed, with reſpect to arts, if the 
Perſians had ſucceeded in that enterpriſe. 
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However paradoxical it may ſeem, it is 
certainly true, that in every country where 
there is much wealth there is more pover- 
ty: For wealth neceſſarily makes the rich 
luxurious; and, as the lower ſort of peo- 
ple always imitate the manners of the great 
and rich, luxury muſt deſcend from them 
to the loweſt of the people; the conſe- 
quence of which is, that by far the greater 
part of the people become very poor, and 
little better than abſolute beggars; and, as 
there can be no bounds ſet to luxury, even 
the rich become indigent. Beſides, money 
begets money; and, therefore, wealth of 
neceſſity runs into few hands: And, as 
land is the moſt certain fund of wealth, 
the rich become great monopolizers of 
land. Accordingly, the land of Italy, in- 


ſtead of being poſſeſſed in ſmall farms by 


free citizens, as it was of old, became the 
property of the great and rich, and was 
cultivated, as Livy tells us, by ſlaves *. In 


this way the people of Rome were driven 


from the Country into the Town; where 
they lived, as Salluſt tells us, in the great- 


P. 25. of this vol. ; 
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eſt indigence, having no poſſeſſions, nor 
any thing but their daily bread *, and this 
was furniſhed them, for the greater part, 
by public diſtributions of corn, When 
Julius Caeſar was Dictator, there were no 
leſs than 320,000 citizens maintained 1n 


that way, which number Julius reduced to 


150, ooo f. This number of poor muſt 
appear very extraordinary, when we con= 
ſider, that, in the laſt cenſus mentioned by 
Livy, which was made by the ſame Julius, 
there were no more cenſed than 150,000 , 
that is, ſo many males above the age of 
puberty. The effeQ, therefore, of wealth 
in a country is not only to corrupt the 
manners of the rich, but very much to in- 


_ creaſe the number of the poor, and at laſt 


to depopulate the country; as we may ſee 
from the example of antient Italy. 


But, beſides the influence of wealth up- 
on the Roman ſtate, of wealth infinitely 


* Salluſt. Catalin, cap. 48. 


＋ Suetonius in Caęſaris vita, cap. 41. 


t Livii Epitome lib. 115. 
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greater than that which deſtroyed Sparta 
and the other antient kingdoms of Greece, 
and which truly might be ſaid to have been 
the whole wealth of the world at that time, 
there was an imperfection in the Roman 
government in later times, ſo great even 
in that golden age of the Roman ſtate, which 
is the ſubject of Polybius's hiſtory, that it 
would have fallen to pieces, and deſtroy- 
ed itſelf, as it did in after times, if it had 
not been for the extraordinary virtue of 
the people during that period. The Ro- 
man government, in its original inſtitution, 
and as it continued under the Kings, was 
an heroic government, ſuch as we find ob- 
tained in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece at the 
time of the Trojan war; for, as the Hali- 
carnaſſian has obſerved, there was a great 
reſemblance betwixt the inſtitutions and 
manners of the antient Romans, and thoſe 
of the heroic ages. Now Homer has de- 
ſcribed to us very exactly this heroic go- 
vernment, at the head of which was a Chief, 
or King, a man of high birth, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the people by ſu- 
perior abilities both of mind and body. 
This. King was aſſiſted in his government 
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by the men of diſtinguiſhed rank among 
the peeple, who compoſed the gon yepor= 
/, Or the Senatus, as the Romans called it. 
The King with this council firſt delibera- 
ted what was proper to be done upon any 
extraordinary occaſion ; and, when they 
had come to a reſolution, they aſſembled 
the people, and deſired their concurrence 
with what the Senate had reſolved: For the 
people were not treated like ſlaves, who 
are only to obey the commands of a ma- 
ſter; but, like rational creatures, they were 
to be convinced before they ated. And, 
therefore, it was neceſſary, that thoſe he- 
roic Kings ſhould excel not only in council 
and fight, but in eloquence alſo, ſo as to 
be able to perſuade the people to agree to 
the reſolutions of the ſenate. And accor- 
dingly we find from Homer, that the 
Greek heroes valued themſelves upon their 
eloquence, as well as upon their valour. 


The firſt King among the Romans 
was undoubtedly, by his mother at leaſt, 
whoever might be his father, of heroic race; 
and I have no doubt but that his 100 Se- 
nators, and the whole order of Patricians, 


T.. 
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dgut of which both Senators and Knights 


were choſen, were, probably for the greater 
part, of Trojan families that came with 


Romulus from Alba to the new city, 50 


of which the Halicarnaſſian tells us, were 


exiſting even in his time *. The whole ad- 


miniſtration of government was in the 
hands of thoſe Patricians, and the people 
only conſulted upon extraordinary occa- 
ſions, ſuch as the election of a King. 


And here it may be obſerved, that this 
heroic form of government ſeems to have 
been of very antient uſe, not only among 
civilized nations, but among the nations 
we call barbarous. The government of 
the Hurons, the moſt antient nation in 
North America, was, about the middle of 
laſt century (for, I believe, they are now 
almoſt quite exterminated), as it is deſcri- 
bed by Gabriel Sagard t, who was a miſſio- 
nary for ſeveral years among them, exactly 


* Lib. 1, Antiquitatum cap. 85. 


+ See an account of this author in p. 471. of the 
ſecond edit. of vol. 1. of this work, 
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of the ſame kind with the heroic govern- 
ments in Greece; and, as I am very well 
informed by people that have been 1n the 
country, the more ſouthern tribes of Indi- 
ans in that part of the Continent are go- 
verned in the ſame way, And every 
body, who has been among the Indians, 
knows, that a Chief among them is not va- 
lued, if he does not excel, like the Greek 
heroes, in eloquence as well as in fight. 


The kingdom of Rome having ended in 
the ſame way as the antient kingdoms of 
Greece above mentioned, by the avarice 

and cruelty of the laſt of the Kings, Tar- 
quinius Superbus, the government that was 
eſtabliſhed after his expulſion was likewiſe 
a mixed government ; but it had, I think, 
too much of democracy in its compoſition; 
for, in the firſt place, the people had the 
election of the magiſtrates that were to go- 
vern them, particularly of the two chief 
magiſtrates who came in place of the King, 
and were elected annually, which put a 
great deal more power into the hands of 
the people, than if they had been for life, 


Vor 1 


he 
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as the Kings were. 2do, No law could be 
enacted but in the aſſemblies of the people. 
ztio, They deliberated, and determined al- 
ſo, as to peace and war. 4, They were 
judges of capital crimes in the laſt reſort *. 
And, laſily, under the republic there was an 
alteration of the conſtitution, which gave 
much more power to the people than they 
had under the Kings; for then nothing 
that the people determined or enacted was 
valid, unleſs ratified by the ſenate, and that 
form was kept up in later times, but then, as 
Livy tells us, it was no more than a form; for, 
ſays he, before the people gave their ſuffra- 
ges, the ſenate ratified what they ſhould do. 
His words are: Priuſquam populus ſuſtra- 
gum meat, in incertum comitiorum eventun 
patres auclores fiunt T. And I ſhould have 
thought the government little better than 
an abſolute democracy, if it had not been 
for two things, firft, the Comitia Centuriata, 
a moſt political device, as I have already 
obſerved Þ, to moderate the power of the 


* See Polybius, lib. 6. where a moſt accurate ac- 
count 1s given of the differe it powers belonging to the 
Senate, the People, and the Conſuls. 


+ Lib. 1. cap. 17. 
+ P. 124. of this vol. 
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people, which, at the ſame time that it laid 
the burden of the taxes upon the rich, 
threw into their hands a great part of the 
power of the ſtate ; and, /econdly, the ma- 
giſtrates and governours, tho' elected by the 
people, muſt be all of the Patrician order, 
that is, of the beſt race of men among them; 
and who, therefore, were the moſt pro- 
per to govern them. And in the hands 
of theſe men was the religion and the 
wealth of the country, and alſo the laws, 
by which every man's private property 
was ſecured to him. And yet, with all 
theſe reſtraints upon the people, I ſtill 
think, that the government was too demo- 
cratical, And I am perſuaded, that, if the 
government of Sparta had been as demo- 
cratical, it never could have laſted 700 
years, nor half that time. There was, to be 
ſure, a mixture of popular government in 
the Spartan conſtitution ; for, upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions, we find the people were 
aſſembled and conſulted; as when they de- 
liberated whether they ſhould break the 30 
years truce with the Athenians, and begin 
the famous Peloponeſian war *, But there 


* Thucyd. lib. 1. cap. 87: 
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was a very ſmall mixture of it, of which 
we need no other proof than this, that we 
read in their hiſtory of no diviſions or dif- 
orders in their ſtate by diſputes betwixt 
their Patricians, or Spartiates, as they called 
them, and the reſt of the Lacedemonians, 
ſuch as we find among the Romans, almoſt 
every year, betwixt their Patricians and 
Plebeians. 


But in progreſs of time the Roman go- 
vernment, under the republic, became more 
and more democratical, till at laſt it was 
little better than a pure democracy, or ra- 
ther Ochlocracy. The firſt ſtep towards this 
total change of the government was the 
creation of the Tribunes of the people, by 
which, as was foreſeen at the time“, of one 
ſtate there were made two, in oppoſition to 
one another, This event, as I have ſaid, 
was produced by money, the root of all e- 
vil, as it is moſt properly called in our Sa- 
cred Books, and what is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of money, the wealth of a few, 
and the poverty of many, If the Tribunes 


P. 136. of this vol. 
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had been elected in the Comitia Centuriata, 
inſtituted by Servius Tullius, the miſchief 
would not have been ſo great; for the Pa- 
tricians, by the means of their Clients and 
Dependents, might in thoſe Comitia have 
got Tribunes elected that were in their in- 
tereſt. But, by the violence of the Tri- 
bunes, which had almoſt brought things to 
the extremity of bloodſhed, a law was made 
enacting, that the Tribunes ſhould be elec- 
ted in the Tributa Comitia, in which every 
man, whatever his rank or fortune was, 


had an equal vote * 


But the demands of the people ſtill roſe 
higher; and at laſt they got a law enact- 
ed, by which every law that paſſed in the 
Comitia Trabuta was binding upon the 
whole citizens , by which the legiſlative 
power was put 3 into the hands of 
the people. 


* See the account of this law given by Livy, lib. 2. 
cap. 56. 57. & 58. See alſo what I have ſaid in p. 
139. of this vol. of the difference betwixt the three 
kinds of Comitia, viz. Centuriata, Curiata, and Tributa. 


+ Dionyſ. lib, 11. cap. 45. 
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The Patticians, however, ſtill continued 

a diſtin& order of men from the Plebeians ; 
nor was their race contaminated by any 
mixture with them. But this, too, the 
Tribunes got altered ; and a law was made 
permitting what the Decemvirs had prohi- 
bited, and which was part of the common 
law, and the confticution of the country ;— 
the marriage of Patricians and Plebeians. 
By this law the race of governing men was 
_ confounded with the people who were to 
be governed, and that diſtinction deſtroy- 
ed, which I hold to be eftabliſhed by na- 
ture among all herding animals, betwixt 
thoſe who are fit to lead, and thoſe who 
by nature are deſtined only to follow. Such 
a mixture of races maſt produce the ſame 
effect among men, as we know the mix- 
ture of horſes of blood with common hor- 
ſes produces in the horſe kind; for 1 hold 
that Horace argues well, when he ſays: 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 

Eft in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 

Virtus. Carminum lib. 4. ode 4. 
And he might have ſaid the ſame of all 
animals; for J hold, that the excellency of 
every ſpecies of animals is confined to a 
few races, or families, in that ſpecies, 
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As yet, however, the Patricians retained 


the right of being Conſuls only ; ſo that 


they ſtil had in their hands the executive 
power of government, tho' elected by the 
people, and under the controul of the po- 
pular aſſembly of the Comitia Tributa ; but 
this laſt of their privileges was alſo 8 
from them, and the Tribunes carried 
through a law, by which Conſuls might be 
choſen out of the Plebeians. From that 
time, I hold that the Roman government 
ceaſed to be a mixed government, and may 
be ſaid to be altogether popular. 


The conſequences of ſo great a change, 
and ſo much for the worſe, ſoon appeared. 


The firſt Plebeian Conſul that commanded 


an army fell into an ambuſh, was killed, 
and his army totally routed ; upon which, 
tho' it was a great public calamity, the Pa- 


tricians exulted, as it may be believed, ve- 


ry much, ſaying, that the people by a law 
might ſo far offer violence to the religion 
of the country, as to take from them the 
right of auſpices, of which they had been 
in poſſeſſion ſince the foundation of Rome, 
but they could not perſuade the immortal 
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Gods to give ſucceſs to enterpriſes under- 
taken under ſuch unhallowed auſpices *: 
For, till this law was made, the au/p:cia, 
by which the Romans were directed in all 
their enterpriſes, were intirely in the hands 
of the Patricians, as indeed was the whole 
religion of the country. A much greater 
calamity than this did afterwards befall 
them under a Plebeian Conſul, the greateſt 
that ever they ſuffered from a foreign ene- 
my. This was the battle of Cannae, where 
Terentius Varro, the ſon of a butcher, com- 
manded as Conſul. He was choſen by the 
people, as a vere plebeius or novus homo, 
and preferred to two Patricians who ſtood 
againſt him f; for the Tribunes told them, 
that the Plebeians, who had been promo- 
ted to Curule offices, and in that way had 
become noble, adopted the ſentiments of 
the Patricians and the antient nobility, and 
no longer minded the intereſts of the peo- 


ple . 


* Livit lib. 7, cap. 6. 
. - + Ibid. lib. 22. cap. 35. 


+ Ibid. cap. 34+ 
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Theſe, and many other miſchiefs which 
might be mentioned, were all owing to 
the prevalence of the popular government 
among them. It was by their driving in- 
to exile the greateſt general they then had, 
Camillus, that their city was taken and de- 
ſtroyed by the Gauls, and all that was left 
of their power and glory was nothing but 
the Tarpeian rock, which was alſo very 


near taken, and only ſaved by the valour 
and ſtrength of one of their citizens. It 


was the popular faction, too, that reduced 
to a ſtate of beggary, as I have obſerved *, 
Lucius Scipio, who firſt carried their arms 
into Aſia, defeated the greateſt King of the 
Eaſt, Antiochus, and brought into the pu- 
blic treaſury prodigious wealth. His bro- 
ther the firſt Africanus, to whom they owed 
the preſervation of their ſtate, and who, 
perhaps, was the greateſt man they ever had, 
they drove out of their city, to ſome ob- 
{cure place upon the coaſt of Baiae, where 
he died, and was, by his own order, buried, 
being reſolved not to leave even his bones 
in his ungrateful country. 


P. 168. of this volume. 
Vok. V. Ce 
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The reader may perhaps think it ſtrange, 
that, in a work which profeſſes to treat on- 
ly of ſtile, I ſhould have faid ſo much of 


the ſubject of Polybius's hiſtory ; but it is 


by the choice of the ſubject, a material 
thing in every work, that the hiſtory of 
Polybius, is diſtinguiſhed above all the hi- 
ſtories that ever were written; for it is the 
hiſtory of the moſt glorious period of the 
nobleſt people, and the greateſt in arms and 
government that ever exiſted. The choice 
of the ſubject is one reaſon, and, I think, 
a good one, why the Halicarnaſſian has 
preferred the hiſtory of Herodotus to that 
of Thucydides “; and for the ſame reaſon, 
I think, the hiſtory of Polybius preferable 
to any other hiſtory, at leaſt of Roman af- 
fairs. I thought it alſo not improper to 
give ſome account of the fall of the Ro- 
mans from a ſtate of ſuch high exaltation; 
for Polybius has told us in more than one 
place, that, unleſs we can diſcover the rea- 
ſons and cauſes of events, we do not pro- 


; fit by the reading of hiſtory, 


See vol. 4. p. 419. of this work. 
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I will ſay no more of the ſubject of Po- 
lybius's hiſtory, except to add, that it was 
moſt proper for recommending what may 
be called the moral of the hiſtory both of 
the Halicarnaſſian and of Polybius, name- 
ly, a ſubmiſſion, by all other nations, to the 
government of the Romans, as a people 
deſtined by God and Nature, and fitted by 
their laws and inſtitutions, to be the rulers 
of mankind, degenerate as men then were 
and that therefore the nations could do no- 
thing better, or more for their own inte- 
reſt, than to ſubmit to their government, 
it being for the intereſt of every individual, 
as well as of every nation, to be governed 
by better men than themſelves. 


Of this ſo noble a ſubject Polybius has 
made the moſt inſtructive hiſtory that ever 
was written, and the beſt ſchool in which 
a man can be formed, either for civil or 
military buſineſs. And there was no man 
more fit to write a hiſtory of that kind, as 
he was both a ſtateſman and a ſoldier, and 
had been employed in great affairs of both 
kinds, 'He was a man of birth and rank, 
being the ſon of Lycortas, the praetor of the 
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Achaean league, and was employed by his 
country in public buſineſs of the greateſt 
conſequence. And, when by the misfor- 
tunes of his country he was brought to 
Rome, there his merit, for it could be no- 
thing elle, releaſed. him from captivity, and 
made him be taken notice of by the great- 
eſt men of thoſe times, particularly the firſt 
Scipio, and his friend Laelius, with whom 
he lived in the greateſt intimacy. And he 
was the educator and inſtructor of the ſe- 


cond Scipio Africanus *, by whom he was 


employed in military affairs when Scipio 
took Carthage and put an end to the third 
Carthaginian war. And, as to his re- 
putation in his own country of Arcadia, 
the many ſtatues erected to him there bear 
witneſs ; one particularly in the town of 
Acaceſus, with this moſt honourable in- 
ſcription : * That, if the Greeks had fol- 
* lowed his advice, they would not at firſt 


* This is a circumſtance of his life yery probable 
indeed in itſelf, but recorded by no author ſo far as | 


know, except by Appian De Bellis Punicis, in a paffage 
quoted above, p. 183. where Appian relates what Po- 


lybius heard Scipio ſay, when he ſaw the deſolation of 
Carthage. | 


:  . © Þ.hwy + Cd 
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© have erred ; but, having erred, he alone 


© ſaved them from deſtruction *.“ The 


meaning of which is, that he was at great 


pains to diſſuade the Achaeans from break- 


ing with the Romans; but, having failed 


in that, he had intereſt enough with the 


great men of Rome to procure them the 


beſt terms after their defeat. And the ſame 
author tells us, that he was employed by 
the Romans to ſettle the government of 
the ſeveral cities belonging to the Achaean 
league, and to give them laws. Conſider- 
ed, therefore, as a man of buſineſs and ac- 


tion, I know only two other hiſtorians of 


antiquity that can be compared with him, 
Julius Caeſar and Xenophon. 


In this reſpect he was far ſuperior not 
only to Livy, bur to Dionyſius, who was 
nothing but a man of letters, a rhetorician, 
and an excellent writer. Polybius, there- 


fore, by his experience of buſineſs and ob- 


ſervations, muſt have been able to relate ei- 
vil tranſactions, and the intercourſe betwixt 


different nations, and particularly military 


* Faufanbis in Arcadicis. 
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operations, (of which it was impoſſible the 
Halicarnafhan could have any knowledge, 
except by reading books), much better than 
the Halicarnafſian : And we are further to 
obſerve, that he had a much better oppor- 
tunity of being informed of what he re- 
lates of the ſecond Punic war, and down- 
wards to the extinction of the Macedonian 
empire, which is what he calls his Hiſtory, 
| (the two books before it being no more than 
an introduction), and which may be conſi- 
dered as the hiſtory of his own times; for he 
relates nothing during that period but what 
he might have been informed of by perſons 
then living. And that he was at the utmoſt 
pains to get ſuch information, his hiſtory it- 
| ſelf bears witneſs, tho' he had not told us ſo, 
But, beſides he has told us, that, with re- 
ſpect to the actions of Scipio in the ſecond 
Punic war, he had his information from 
Laelius, his friend and aſſiſtant in all his 
exploits. And, with reſpect to Hannibal, 
it appears that he had ſeen a record made 
out by him, relating to the ſtate in which 
he left affairs when he marched to invade 
Italy: And he has given us an accurate 
account, taken from a monument whick 
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was to be ſeen in Italy in his time, name- 
ly a column in the town of Lacinium, of 
the army with which Hannibal entered I- 
taly, viz. 20,000 foot, and 6000 horſe ; 
and this pillar, with theſe numbers engra- 
ved upon it, he ſays, was erected by Han- 
nibal himſelf “. Whereas Livy has given 
us no more than reports upon this ſub- 
ject, exceedingly different from one an- 
other T. And, that he might be the bet- 
ter able to deſcribe the military actions he 
mentions, he took the trouble of going to the 
places where they happened, and particu- 
larly, he ſays, he went to the place where 
Hannibal paſfed the Rhone and the Alps, 
and informed himſelf by people then li- 


* Lib. 3. p. 209. lit. B. 


+ Livii lib. 2 1. cap. 38. I obſerve that Polybius 
was very curious about antient monuments when he 
he could find them ; and he has given us a copy of 
one very antient, and in a language ſo different from 
the Latin that was ſpoken in his time, that it was 
hardly underſtood by the moſt learned among the Ro- 
mans. 'This was the firſt treaty that was made be- 
twixt the Romans and Carthaginians under the firſt 
Conſuls, Brutus and Marcus Horatius, and which was 
ſtill preſerved in Rome, when Polybius wrote his hi- 
ſtory. (Polybius, lib. 3. p. 177.) 
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ving, who had been eye-witneſſes of what 
had happened, of an event, which, by ma- 
ny hiſtorians that had written before him, 
had been repreſented as altogether ſuper- 
natural, and not to have been effectuated 
but by the immediate aſſiſtance of the Gods, 
He was alſo in Spain, which was the ſcene 
of the great actions performed by the firſt 
Scipio; and indeed he appears to have 
been in almoſt every part of the world then 
known, And his travels were not confined 
to the land; for he was entruſted with the 
command of a fleet, which was ſent by the 
Romans to make diſcoveries in the Atlan- 
tic ocean on the coaſt of Africa *. 


For theſe reaſons, it is evident, that the 
facts related by Polybius muſt be much 
better authenticated than thoſe collected by 
the Halicarnaſſian from antient authors, 
none of whom wrote the hiſtory of their 
own times, (for writing hiſtory, as he tells 
us, began very late among the Romans), 
but related what they wrote from tradition 


lib. 5. cap. 1. 
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or common report. At the ſame time, I 
am perſuaded, that Polybius was not learn- 
ed enough to have written fuch a book of 
Archeology as the firſt book of Diony- 
ſtus, or to have collected from ſo many au- 
thors, Greek and Latin, the hiſtory of the 
firſt ages of MOLE: 


As to the matter, therefore, I think the 
hiſtory of Polybius more valuable than 
that of the Halicarnaffian, not only becauſe, 
as I have obſerved, he writes the hiſtory of 
the nobleſt period of the Roman ftate, 
when they excelled all other nations not 
only in arms, but in virtue and goodneſs ; 
but becauſe he was a man of buſineſs, and 
much better informed of the facts he re- 
lates than the Halicarnaſſian poſſibly could 
be, of thoſe which are the ſubject of his hi- 


ſtory. And he appears to me to have been 


alſo better informed, than Livy, of ſome 
facts particularly of one very important fact, 
namely, the taking of Rome by the Gauls. 
That Rome was ſo taken, both Polybius 


and Livy agree: But Livy ſays, that the 


Gauls were defeated by Camillus, the Ro- 
Vor, V. D d 
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man General, in two battles; in the laſt of 
which they were totally deſtroyed, et ne nun- 
cius quidem cladis relictus *, Whereas Poly- 
bius ſays, that they made peace with the Ro- 
mans upon their own terms, and went off 
quietly in order to defend their country a- 
gainſt a neighbouring nation, whom he calls 
Veneti, who had invaded them f. I do not 
believe that Livy has willingly falſified this 
fact ; but has copied it from ſome Roman 
ian before his time, who thought it 
was not for the honour of the country that 
the Gauls, after taking the city, ſhould go 
off with impunity, and therefore invented 
the ſtory of Camillus defeating and deſtroy- 
ing the whole army of Gauls ; but Polybi- 
us, I think, could hardly be miſtaken as to 
a fact, which happened not 200 years be- 
forehis time, and could not then have been 
forgotten, neither by the Romans them- 
ſelves nor by the neighbouring nations, 
And he certainly had no prejudice againſt 


* Livii lib. 5. cap. 49. 


7 Polybil lib. x. 'P- F. lit. k. 5 e Ib. 2. p. uh 
lit, ©. 
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the Romans or favour for the Gauls, that 
could have made him miſrepreſent the fact 
ſo much. 


The ſubject, too, of Polybius's hiſtory 
is more comprehenſive than the Halicar- 
naſſian's ſubject, not indeed in point of 
time, (for it does not take in near ſo many 
years), but in this reſpect, that he does not 
confine his hiſtory to the Romans, but 
mixes it with the hiſtory of other nations, 
with whom the Romans had intercouſe af- 
ter they had carried their arms firſt to Si- 


cily, then to Spain, Greece, Macedonia, 


and Afia ; and indeed from that time the 
hiſtory of Rome became the hiſtory of the 
world, as far as it was then known ; ſo 
that, as he obſerves, the hiſtory of Rome 
could not have been underſtood withour 
relating many particulars concerning thoſe 
other nations. 


And not only has he given us much in- 


formation, and information chat, I think, 


was neceſſary, concerning the affairs of o- 


ther nations; but alſo, where he treats on- 
ly of Roman affairs, he has many digreſ- 
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ſions upon the ſubject of their government, 
and particularly their military diſcipline. 
Upon this laſt mentioned ſubject I do not 
remember that the Halicarnaſſian has ſaid 
any thing; and indeed [ believe he was as 
incapable to give the reader any informa- 
tion concerning it as Livy was: Whereas 
Polybius appears to have underſtood mili- 


tary affairs perfectly well; and his deſcrip- 


tions of battles are ſo accurate and lively, 
that they may be called pictures, which we 
not only underſtand but ſee, and imagine 
ourſelves preſent in them: And he never 
fails to let us know by what councils and 
conduct the ſeveral battles were won or 
loft. His battles, therefore, I perfectly un- 
derſtand, as I do thoſe of Julius Caeſar ; 


whereas there are few battles deſcribed by 


Livy that I can make ſenſe of. 


Before I have done with the matter of 
Polybius, I cannot help obſerving, that, if 
we had the whole hiſtory of the Halicar- 
naſſian and of Polybius preſerved to us, it 


would be the fineſt body of hiſtory in the 
world, containing the riſe and progreſs of 


che greateſt people that ever exiſted, from 


CP 


= 8" S 
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their firſt origin nn to the zenith of 
their power and glory. If it could be yet 
recovered, it would be the greateſt diſco- 
very that has been made ſince the re- 
ſtoration of letters: And I have ſome hopes 
that it may be diſcovered ; for I have cer- 


tain information, that there is a MS, of 
Livy in the Emperor of Morocco's library 
at Fez, If it ſhould be a complete copy, 


containing the 105 books of Livy that are 


loſt, even that would be a great acquiſition. 


But I ſhould think it a much greater, if the 


hiſtories of the Halicarnaſſian and Polybi- 


us could be found complete; and, I think, 


it not impoſſible that they will be ſo found: 


And indeed it appears to me more extra- 
ordinary that Livy ſhould be there found, 
than that any Greek author ſhould not be 
found, as it is well known that the Arabi- 
ans were much more curious about the 
Greek than the Roman learning. One 
thing I know, that Mr Mattra, our Conſul 
at Morocco, who is authoriſed by our go- 
vernment to ſearch for MSS. in the Em- 


peror's library, will not be wanting in di- 


ligence to procure them; for I know the 
man, and N WF him. 
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But, as much as the Halicarnaſſian is in- 
ferior to Polybius in the matter, ſo much 
and more he ſurpaſſes him in the file of 
his hiſtory; for the ſtile of Polybius ap- 
pears to me to be not Attic Greek, but the 
common Greek of the times, as it was ſpo- 
ken in Peloponeſus, with a mixture of ſome 
idioms peculiar to his country; for that 
there are ſuch Megalapolitan idioms, as I 
call them, in Polybius, is not only my opi- 
nion, but appears to have been the opinion 
of a very learned man of the laſt age, 
namely, Burman ; for there is a copy of 
Polybius in the Advocates library in Edin- 
burgh, which once belonged to Burman); 
and there is a note of his hand writing up- 
on the margin of a paſſage in the begin- 
ning of the firſt book, where Polybius 
ſpeaks of the utility of hiſtory, a topic, ſays 
he, which not one or two have enlarged 
UPON, a aTavres, ws eros erer, apy Kai 
ref EN h, . Hoc Graeci dicunt, 
ſays Burman, Jpuaaew . avw xatv. From 
theſe words, one ſhould believe, that Bur- 
: man did not think he wrote Greek. But 
I am of a different opinion, and think it is 
Greek and very intelligible, and his ſtile 
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would be full as clear and perſpicuous as 
that of Herodotus, if his idioms were as 
carefully collected and explained, as thoſe 
of Herodotus are by Henry Steven *. 
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But, clear and perſpicuous as it is, the 
ſenſe of it is miſtaken in ſome places by 
Livy, and in ſome very important paſſages; 
one I have already mentioned, where he 
makes noneſenſe of a great battle which the 
Conſul Flaminius had with Philip King of 
| Macedon, when the Romans arſt encoun- 
tered that phalanx, which had conquered 
ſo great a part of the world. I will here 
give another example of a like miſtake of 
his. It is where he deſcribes the paſſage 
of Hannibal over the Alps, which he has 
copied from Polybius; and indeed he could 
not follow a better author than one who, 
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I had begun a collection of theſe idioms; but I 
found them ſo numerous, that I grew weary of the taſk, 
and was fatisfied to underſtand them by Caſaubon's 
tranſlation, tho*, I think, ſome of them he has not 
tranſlated well; as for example, « *ouonaeyov, he has 
tranſlated ex compactu, (p. 261. of his edition). Now, 
[ think, it is clear that it ſignifies n more than 
confeſſedly and without di Ypate- 
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as he has told us, had been upon the ſpot, 
and, by the information he had got from 
people who were ſtill living, and had been 
eye witneſſes of what they told him, could 
trace the paſſage of Hannibal over the 
Alps, a journey which he himſelf made *. 
He ſays, that, in going down the Alps, the 
Carthaginians came to a great flough, or 
gulf, of extent a ſladium and a half, that is, 
above 750 feet. The difficulty of paſſing here 
Polybius has moſt accurately deſcribed. It 
was cauſed by the new ſnow which had 
fallen above the old of laſt year. This new 
ſnow being ſoft and not very deep, they 
eafily got through it, and came to the old 
ſnow, upon which, being hard and firm, 
they ſlid as upon ice; and, when they fell, 
and endeavoured to riſe again, ſtruggling 
with their feet and hands, this only ſerved 
to carry them the faſter down the hill. 
The horſes that carried their luggage, when 
they fell and endeavoured to get up again, 
piercing thro' the under ſnow, ſtuck in 
it, and remained fixed as if they had been 
frozen in it. For theſe reaſons, finding 


* Lib. 3. p. 302. lit. C. 
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that the ſnow was impaſſable, unleſs 
a way was made through it, he fell to 
work, and in one day's time filled up the 
ſlough, ſo that his cavalry and baggage 
horſes could paſs over it; and in two days 
more he made it-paſſable for his elephants *. 
Now, in this way, it is not at all incredible, 


that the paſſage ſhould have been made; 
but, in the way that Livy has told the ſtory, . 


it is abſolutely incredible; for, inſtead of 
a flough or gulph, he has made a precipice 
of no leſs than a thouſand feet. And it 
was a rock, he ſays, which hardly a ſingle 
man unarmed could go down, hanging by 
ſhrubs and roots. The rock, he ſays, was 
diſſolved by vinegar poured upon it when 
it was hot; a fable which Juvenal has ve- 
ry juſtly ridiculed. And in this way, ha- 
ving conſumed a thouſand feet of rock, he, 
in the ſpace of four days, made a way o- 
ver it for his elephants. When the reader 
compares theſe two narratives, he muſt ſu- 


L. . p. 20. lit. k.; et p. 208. lit. 4. 
+ Livii lib. 21. cap. 36. et 37. 
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ſpe&, not that Polybius, who was ſo well 
informed, has told ſo incredible a ſtory, 
but that Livy has miſtaken his meaning“. 


Caſaubon, the tranſlator of Livy, was a 
very learned man; and his tranſlation, up- 
on the whole, 1s, I believe, the beſt tranſla- 
tion that we have of any Greek author, But 


* Polybius's words are, (lib. 3. p. 207.) That they 
came to a place in deſcending the Alps *o» ovrs reis bur 
015 0U7Ts Toi5 unolvyrors dur ny rrp rbecy Tie T TTEVOTYTE, 
exe 61. Tew pet T rug ns eFogewyes Kat wee r wr 
bens, TOTS dT xæ i KA ET Fg0TPaTws eb dt CALLED Now, 


the three half ſtadia, which Livy underſtood to be the 


depth of the gulph, is only its extent in length ; for this 
the Greek words clearly denote. And it is evident, from 
the account which Polybius gives of the difficulty of 


paſſing it, that it was not a precipice, as Livy has de- 
ſcribed it, but a very ſlippery path, down which men 


might have ſlid, but horſes, eſpecially if they were load- 


ed, could not paſs, much leſs elephants. The difficul. 
ties of the paſſage, which Polybius, as I have obſerved, 


| has deſcribed moſt accurately, but Livy in ſuch a man- 


ner, that I ſhould not have underſtood him, if I had not 
before read Polybius, Livy applies to the hills at ſome di- 


ſtance from this paſſage, and not to the paſſage itſelf. 
And theſe difficulties he repreſents as unſurmountable; 


and therefore, ſays he, Hannibal was obliged to Ciffolve 
| the rr, 1000 ect high, with — 
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[ have obſerved ſome places in which, I 
think, he has miſtaken the ſenſe. In the 
very paſſage juſt now quoted concerning 
the gulph or ſlough, which Hannibal met 
with in deſcending the Alps, he ſeems to 
have underſtood the deſcription of it as Li- 
vy has done; for he deſcribes it thus: 
Locus, jam ante praeceps in pedes fere cen- 
tum nonaginta, recenti inſuper lapſu terrae 
magis erat abruptus. And, in his tranſla- 
tion of the account of the battle of Cannae, 
he has fallen into a very material error *, 


Ly 


* It is where Polybius relates the way in which 


Terentius Varro ranked his foot in that battle. After 


having told us, that he drew up his horſe upon the 
right wing by the river, he adds: Tous bY FiGovgs voy 
tyH; TOUT O05 t rug GUTY; dub eeng ze retyt TUuxvoTipas U Fgone 
div, ra Typing xoxbi7TEavuY, Kat TOWN FOANOTAGCIOV TO Bom 
dog t Tag TTHpotis TOY prTwrmOUs The meaning of which 
words, I think, plainly is, That he placed his manipuli 
thicker and cloſer upon one another than was formerly 
uſed, making his files, that is, the depth of the men, 


double or more than double the number of thoſe in 


front, which he might very well do, as he was ſo much 
ſuperior in number to the enemy. Now, Caſaubon 
has tranſlated this in a way, which, I confeſs, does not 
to me make ſenſe of the paſſage. He ſays, © Signa ma- 
* gis conſerta in extrema acie quam in prima flatuit, nu- 
© mero cohortium quae in fronte conſilebant in pgſiremis 
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There is one praiſe which the ſtile of 
Polybius certainly ' deſerves, that, though 
he has nothing like the Attic elegance of 


ordinibus mulliplicato. (Lib. 3. p. 263. lit. A.) And, 
what has led him into this erroneous tranſlation is, 
that he has underſtood zpoedsr, of place, and not of time, 
and made it to be the ſame with ereror, which juſt 
follows; ſo that Polybius, according to him, has ſaid 
the ſame thing twice in the ſame ſentence. 


There is alſo a paſſage in the deſcription of the bat- 
tle of Zama, (p. 701. lit. A.) which Caſaubon has not 
properly tranſlated, tho” the error be only in a ſingle 
expreſſion. It is where P olybius ſays, IIzons ovons 8% N- 
— 47? g ru WAYNSy which Caſaubon Has tranſla- 
ted Quum in dextra omne certamen efſet, which will ap- 
ply to any way of fighting, either cloſe fight, or at a 
diftance. Whereas Polybius means to deſcribe the 
cloſeſt fight that can be imagined, where the men 
Fought not with ſpears or ſwords, as he tells us in the 
- fame ſentence z conſequently it muſt have been with 


their daggers. 


In ſome paſſages of Polybius I have obſerved the 
text, as it ſtands in Caſaubon's edition, not correct, 
particularly in a paſſage where he gives an account of 
the loſs of the Romans in the battle of Cannae (p. 267. 
A.) The paſſage is thus read in Caſaubon's edition: 
Ex d ro aitur fe, feu FEAWTEY £65 fugiouge 0 
d' reg orig Tys praxns ©; avrou de Tov xirdurov rg. 
deo s £15 rg WARAKEIMEIES: TONES Pryor, O, d At 


| Romans. 
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Dionyſius, there is no affectation in his 
ſtile; nor does he labour to write ill, which, 
as 1 have obſerved elſewhere, is the great- 
eſt fault that a ſtile can have; nor is it cut 


FAeVTEGy OVTEG £65 TTX fevg te dag, PI-1.LALL £UtyEV&Go Here 
there ſhould be no full ſtop at the word wverovs 3 and 
the parcicle J:, which follows, ſhould be left out; and 
alſo the word weyeope:, which is alſo ſuperfluous, and 
tends to confound the ſenſe; for theſe 10,000 were 
not taken fighting in the battle, but in the camp, as 
Polybius tells us in the ſame page. The text there- 
fore ſhould be read thus: Ex I rev wil wy teu *rnracer £5 
eue ie us Co; £%T05 orig Tus & ns | e avrov de Tov vv 
1 ˙%τνιανο,ẽã fheovoy 10wys fis Tots Wopurtipeilas ToASEG Nep. 
But Caſaubon has both pointed and tranſlated the 
paſſage wrong. The ſingularity of this battle, and 
which makes it in every reſpect the moſt memorable 
battle, perhaps, that ever was fought, was, that not one 
Roman was taken priſoner in the field of battle. Of 
the foot 70, ooo were killed upon the ſpot, and only 
3000 eſcaped; and, of their 6000 horſe, only 70 made 
their eſcape. And, of thoſe that thus eſcaped, and 
had fled to the neighbouring towns and fortifications, 
the greater part were made priſoners. A few days af- 
ter this ſo great calamity, the Romans got the news of 
a Praetor of theirs in Ciſalpine Gaul having fallen into 


an ambuſh, and he and his army totally deſtroyed. Un- 


der ſuch accumulated diſaſters there is no nation that 
ever exiſted, which would. not have ſunk 3 23 


ar, +9 
19s 
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down or minced into ſhort ſentences like a 
great deal. of the Roman writing, but there 
is compoſition in it, without which it is 
impoſſible that the meaning can be pro- 
perly conveyed either in narrative or argu- 
ment; and, therefore, I hold, that an author 
who affects to write in that way has not ſo 
muchasthe ideaof what good writing is. The 
compoſition indeed of Polybius is, I believe, 
as the Halicarnaſhan ſays, defective in the 
rythm and melody, which in general, he 
ſays, was very much negleCted by all the 
later writers *, But this is a defect which 
cannot offend our ears, as they are not 
formed to judge of the numbers or the 
melody of the Greek language; all I can 
perceive is, that there is not that variety 
of arrangement in the ſtile of Polybius, 
nor, conſequently, that beauty of compoſi- 
tion which I find in the ſtile of the Hali- 
carnaſſian and other Attic writers. 

I éwill conclude this long chapter with 
fn that from what I have faid of 


29 5 70 „Det De 8 the race quoted 
by ou labor, p. 997. | 
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the Latin writers of hiſtory compared with 
the Greek, it muſt be evident to every read» 
er of taſte and diſcernment, that Virgil, a- 
mong other arts that he mentions*, in which 
the Greeks excelled his countrymen, ſhould 
have mentioned the art of writing hiſtory; 
for it appears, that, though the Romans 
learned that art of writing as well as every 
other from the Greeks, yet they were ve⸗ 
ry unſucceſsful in imitating, and even tranſ- 
lating the Greek authors. It may appear 
very wonderful to one who has not ſtudi- 
ed the hiſtory and philoſophy of man, and 
does not know how different the genius 
and talents, not only of individuals, but of 
nations, are, that a people ſhould have been 
able to perform ſuch wonderful actions, 
and yet not to relate them properly ; but, 
though the Romans excelled mankind in 
arms and government, they were not fa- 
voured by the Muſes and Graces as the 
Greeks were; and therefore, compared 
with them, they have not excelled in any 


art. A Roman ſtatuary or painter of any 


eminence never was heard of; and to theſe 
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arts, in which Virgil confeſſes the Greeks 
excelled, he might, I think, have added po- 
etry ; for, without excepting even Virgil 
himſelf, I do not think that any Roman 
has excelled in poetry, except Horace, who 
having been educated in the ſeat of learn- 
ing and good taſte, I mean Athens, and ha- 
ving firſt introduced into the Roman lan- 
guage the Greek Lyric poetry, and given 
them a variety of verſification which they 
had not before, may be truly ſaid to be a 
great poet, though, I am perſuaded, he 
himſelf did not think that he was to be 
compared with Pindar, Alcaeus, Steſicho- 
rus, or even Sappho. 85 


Of their hiſtorians Livy is undoubtedly 
the beſt, for Julius Caeſar I reckon only 
a memoir writer, and accordingly he has 
entitled his work Memoirs. But, though 
His hiſtory be no doubt very inſtructive, 
containing a great deal of moſt important 


facts, and, though his orations be full of very 


good argument, his ſtile is ſuch, that, I 
muſt confeſs, I cannot lay down Herodo- 


and read him with any pleaſure, 
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In oratory, as well as in other arts, Vir- 
gil acknowledges the ſuperiority of the 
Greeks over his countrymen. But, in la- 
ter times, Cicero, and not Demoſthenes, 
became the ſtandard of that art among the 

Remans; Ille ſe profec 972 ſciat, ſays 
Quinctilian, cui Cicero valde placebit * * 
And, from what he ſays in that chapter, 
and in other places, it is evident that he 
preferred Cicero to Demoſthenes; and, in 
general, I obſerve, that, after the days of 
Auguſtus Caeſar, the Romans, forſaking 
the ſtudy and imitation of the Greek au- 
thors, ſet up, for models in every kind of 
writing, authors of their own nation. Thus 
Virgil became the ſtandard for epic poetry 

in place of Homer ; and, accordingly, it 

Y is evident, that Lucan, Statius, and Silius 

| Italicus, imitated his diQtion and verſifica- 
| tion, And, as to hiſtory, it is evident, that 

Tacitus imitated Salluſt, and made a bad 


model much worſe; but the imitation of 
7 Tacitus was reſerved only for the Ignorance 
| and ill taſte of modern times. 


* Lib. 10. cap. 1. ſect. 3. 


Vol. V. i 3 
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of modern hiſtorians, particularly Bucha- 
nan.—His h iftory of Scotland written 
very good Latin.— In his learned age the 
Latin Was a living language among the 
| learned. —1 the next age Milton wrote 
Latin perfectly well. —Buchanan' s file 
of narrative better compoſed than that of 
Livy, and not 7 obſcure, — His Speeches 
alſo good, but few of them. — Ag of 
them indirect ;—one direct and of conſide- 
rable length, againſt female government; 
an heroic ſpeech he puts into the mouth 
of a woman.—The ſpeech of David l. 
King of Scotland on the death of his ſon, 
rags a topic of conſolation not com- 
on,—Of Milton's Engliſh hiſtory.— l. 
is an abridgement of hiftory ;—therefore 
the compoſition of it not fo fine as might 
otherwiſe be expeftied, —Of Lord Little- 
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ton's hiftory of Henry II. :-- Not an abridge- 
ment like Milton's Hiſtory; — therefore 
frill more copious the beſt file of my 
tory that has been written in this age.— 

His account of the Norman invaſion fuller 
and better than that of Milton, —Of the 
Hiſtories of modern times The actions 
of barbarous nations, ſuch as thoſe who 
made themſelves maſters of the provinces 
of the Roman Empire in the middle ages, 
not a fit ſubject for hiſtory.— The ſubject 
of Hiſtory concluded with an advice 
to authors to form their file upon the 
antient models ;—to imitate theſe and 
to tranſlate from them; — but 1 the 
Greek rather than from the Latin — lo 
tranſlate as Queen Elizabeth did. _ he 
advantages of this practice. —T he uni- 
form ſameneſs of arrangement in the modern 
languages ought to be avoided as much as 
may be.—Examples of the common order 
of words being changed with elegance 
and without obſcurity.—The connection 
| betwixt the relative and its antecedent 
ought to be well marked, Jametimes by the 
repetition of the word. There may be a 
claſſical repetition of a word, as well 3 
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an ellipfisiIWhere there are caſes: in 
our language formed by a change of the 
word," advantage ſhould be taken of that 
to aller the common arrangement — Ex- 
* ample of this, —By ſuch tranſpoſitions the 
file of Thucydides may be imitated.— C0 
variety in the compoſition of periods, and 
their ſeveral members. In this the Hal: 
 carnafſianexcells wonderfully.--M ilton the 
be compoſer in Engliſh, both in verſe and 
proſe.—Of his verſe both blank and rhym- 
ed: Style of his polemical writings more 
compoſed in periods than that of his hiſ- 
tory, — Examples of ſome periods from theſz 
writings : Monderſul variety of matter 
in them —Dr Fohnſon's cenſure of Mil- 
tons flyle.—The Doclor, not being a Greek 
ſcholar, no judge of it.—His preference 9 
the Paradiſe Loſt zo the Iliad ab/urd and 
ridiculous. —Dr Johnſon's attack upon 
Milton's Latin, as ill founded as upon his 
Engliſh. — Apology for what the author 
Has ſaid of Dr Fohnſon, — Recommenda- 
tion to bifloriographers and all authors to 
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b form a good tafte of writing before they 
B Begin. their taſte be. had, the more 


they labour their compoſition, the wworſe it 
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will be. Example of that. Rut the 
moderns very deficient in it. the ne- 
ceſſity of forming a good tafle before one 
begins to write — F not, the flyle, the 
more it is laboured, the worſe it will be. 


ITO what I have ſaid of antient hiſto- 

rians I will add ſomething concern- 
ing modern ; and I will begin with my 
countryman Buchanan, who has written 
the hiſtory of his own country in Latin, 
and in ſuch Latin, that I am not affraid to 
compare his ſtile with that of any Roman 
hiſtorian, He lived in an age when the 
Latin language was very much cultivated ; 


and among the learned it was not only the 


only language in which they wrote, bur 


a living language; for they ſpoke no o- 


ther when they converſed together, at leaſt 


upon learned ſubjects. Even in the next 


age, I mean the 17th century, it was writ- 
ten with the greateſt purity and elegance ; 


nor do I know any writer of the Auguſ- 


tine age that ſhows a more perfect know- 
ledge or greater command of the Latin 
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1anguzge tha Milton does. In ſuch an 
age, and with all the advantages of a lear- 
ned education, did George Buchanan write 
the Hiſtory of Scotland from the earlieſt 
times dowen to his own time; And I hefi- 
tate not to pronounce that the ſtile of his 


narrative is better than that of Livy; for 


it is as pure and elegant, is better compo- 
ſed in periods not intricate and involved 
like thoſe of Livy, and without that affec- 
ted brevity which makes Livy's ſtile ſo ob- 
ſeure. Even in ſpeeches, in which Livy is 


| ſuppoſed to excel ſo much, I think his 
compoſition is better; and he has none of 


thoſe ſhort pointed ſentences, the vibrantes 
ſententiolac, which Livy learned in the 
ſchool of declamation. At the ſaine time 
I muſt acknowledge, that there is not fo 
much variety of facts and arguments in 
Buchanan's ſpeeches as in Livy's : They 
are but few in number compared with 
thoſe of Livy, and very much ſhorter ; the 
greater part of them being indirect, that 
is, in the way of narrative, and very few 
of them formal orations. Of this kind 
there is one almoſt as long, as any in Livy, 
being upon a ſubje& that the author was 


. 
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very fond of, and that was the inconveni- 
ence of female government. He puts it 
into the mouth of James Kennedy, Arch- 
biſnop of St Andrews, upon occaſion of 
a debate in parliament, whether the widow 
of James II. ſhould be regent during the 
minority of her ſon, or whether the par- 
liament ſhould chooſe one or more of their 
number for that office . The matter in 


this ſpeech is moſt fully and accurately ar- 


gued; and as the biſhop had on his fide 
the authority of ſo many precedents,” and 
indeed the invariable cuſtom of the king- 
dom, it is no wonder that his opinion pre- 
vailed. The ſtile too of the ſpeech is, I 
think, excellent; for it is compoſed in very 
good periods and perfectly clear and per- 
picuous, 


The next ſpeech J ſhall mention is at 


of an heroic lady to her huſband upon a 


very ſingular occaſion. The King of Eng- 


land, after the death of the great King Ro- 
bert Bruce, was beſieging Berwick, of 
which the then governour was one of the 
noble family of Seton, who, being hard 


Lib. 12. cap. 10. 
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preſſed by the enemy, agreed, that, if he 
was not relieved againſt a certain day, he 
would give up the town; and in ſecurity 


of his fulfilling this agreement, he gave 


for hoſtage one of his own ſons, and ano- 
ther of them was taken priſoner during the 
ſiege. A Scotch army being in march to 
relieve the town before the day of ſurren- 
der, the Engliſh King being deſirous to 
have the town without the hazard of a 
battle, produced before the town theſe two 


ſons of the governor, in a place where they 


could be ſeen from the walls, and erected 
a gallows, on which they were to be im- 
mediately hanged, if the town was not 
given up. Such a ſight, as may be belie- 
ved, moved the father exceedingly: But 
his wife, in a ſhort ſpeech, which Bucha- 
nan puts in her mouth, exorts him to pre- 
fer his duty to his King and country, and 
the honour of his family, to any private 
conſiderations ; and accordingly ſhe pre- 
vailed, and the two ſons were hanged “. 
Here was a ſubye& very like. thoſe that 


* Lib. 9. cap. 13. 
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were handled in the ſchools of declamation 
among the Romans. But we ſee here 
nothing at all of Portius Latro* , but plain 
good arguments, ſuch as were very proper 
to prevail with a man of a noble and Se- 
nerous diſpoſition, 05 


I will only mention one other ſhort 
ſpeech of his, which he puts into the mouth 
of the Firſt David, King of Scotland, ad- 
dreſſed to his nobles, who had: come: to 
comfort him upon occaſion of the death 
of his only ſon, a youth of great hopes. 
It is a ſpeech of great magnanimity, ſhow- 


ing that he bore his misfortune as a man 


and a Chriſtian ought to do. It contains 
many excellent topics of conſolation ; but 
I will only mention one of them, which I 
think will apply to every man who has 
loſt a relation or a friend that he was very 
fond of, as I think it is one of the beſt and 


moſt natural that can be ſuggeſted, to make 


us bear patiently ſuch a loſs. I will give 
it in the words of the author. Quod fi 


See concerning this author and the ſchools of 
declamation, vol. 3. of this work, p. 250. &c. 
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mali tantum morerentur, jure quidem in 
* propinquorum obitu dolendum eſſe. Ve- 
* rum cum bonos etiam decedere videamus, 
© et homini Chriſtiano eſſe debeat tam per- 
* ſuaſum, quam quod eſt certiſſimum, bo- 
nis (neque vivis neque mortuis) quicquam 
* mali evenire poſſe; quid eſt cur hanc 
disjunctionem a propinquis, praeſertim 
tam brevem, adeo moleſte feramus ? cum 
* non tam nos reliquerint quam ad com- 
* munem. patriam praeceſſerint, quo nos 
* eos, etiamſi longiſſimum vitae ſpatium 
* tranſigamus, tamen brevi ſequemur. Fi- 
lius autem meus, ſi hanc peregrinationem 
* prius ſuſcepit, ut parentes et fratres meos, 
* homines ſanctiſſimos prior videret, eorum- 
© que conſuetudine prior frueretur ; id ſi 
* moleſte feremus, providendum erit ne 
* potius illius invidere felicitati, quam mala 
* noſtra lugere, videamur. Vobis autem, 
* virt optimi, cum ob alia plurima officia, 
tum ob hanc erga me caritarem, et illius 
piam et jucundam memoriam, uterque 
* (ut pro filio etiam ſpondeam) plurimum 
* debere profitemur “. Here is a thought 


12 Lib. 7. cap. 35. 
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uncommon, yet natural enough, and which 
has nothing of the quaint turn of the 
{ſchools of declamation : * When a friend, 
ſays he, has gone before us to enjoy a 
© better world, if we mourn for him, we 
* ought to conſider, whether it has not 


more the appearance of envying his fe- 


* licity, than lamenting our own loſs.” 


As I have mentioned modern hiſtorians, 
it would be improper to omit the greateſt 
writer in Engliſh, both in verſe and proſe, 
and who has alſo merit as an hiſtorian ; I 
mean Milton, who has given us a hiſtory 
of England from the earlieft times down 
to the conqueſt. As to the matter of this 
hiſtory; it appears that he has collected it 
from a great many authors, very faithful- 
ly, I am perſuaded, but not fully; for his 

hiſtory is to be conſidered as an abridge- 
ment, and therefore we have no ſpeeches 
init; ſo that if he had not written any 
thing more, we ſhould have known no- 
thing of his rhetorical talents, which in my 
opinion were very great. The ſtile of 
this hiſtory is altogether claſſical, ſuch as 


might be expected from ſo great a ſcholar 
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as Milton. But it is not ſo much com- 
poſed in periods, as I am perſuaded it 
would have been, if it been a formal hiſ- 
tory at full length; and I am perſuaded 
that, if the abridgement, which the Hali- 
carnaſſian made, of his hiſtory, had come 
down to us, it would have been found to 
have been compoſed in the ſame manner, 
There is nothing however in Milton like 
what I call the ſhort cut of ſtile; and he 
has diſtinguiſhed his language from com- 
mon ſpeech by all the variety of arrange- 
ment, and all the abbreviations, which the 
language could admit of: And, upon the 
whole, though I do not think it one of 
the beſt of Milton's writings, it is a work 
that does him no diſhonour, and is ſuch 
that the writers of hiſtory at preſent may 
profit by it. 
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The next Engliſh writer of hiſtory J 
ſhall mention, is an author whom J had 
the honour of knowing and correſpond- 
ing with, and whom I admired very much 
both as a ſcholar and a man of taſte. The 
author I mean is George Lord Littleton, 
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who has choſen for the ſubje& of his hiſ- 
tory, not the whole Engliſh Hiſtory, but a 
period of it, namely, the reign of Henry 
II. with the hiſtory of the Conqueſt, and 
of the Norman Kings preceeding Henry 
II. by way of introduction: And to this 
period of hiſtory, I think he has done more 
juſtice than he could poſſibly have done, if 
he had undertaken, like ſome other authors, 
to write the whole hiſtory of the country 
from the earlieſt times down to the pre- 
ſent, The matter of his hiſtory he has 


been at very great pains to collect, with 


the greateſt diligence and accuracy, from 
many authors whom he has done the read- 
er the juſtice to quote on the margin; and 
his collection appears to me to have been 
much fuller than that of Milton, as I 
think is evident from the only part of the 
hiſtory in which their narratives coincide, 
I mean the hiſtory of William the Con- 
queror's expedition into England, and the 
battle of Haſtings, with which Milton con- 
cludes his hiſtory. For Lord Littleton's 
account of that expedition and battle is 
very much fuller, and in every reſpe& 
more inſtructive and more entertaining 
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than that of Milton. And though his 
ile be more in the preſent taſte, and there. 
fore not ſo claſſical as that of Milton, yet 
it is a more copious ſtile, as being not an 
abridgement, but a full and compleat hiſ- 
tory of that event ; and upon the whole [ 
think it is the beſt ſtile of hiſtory that has 
been written in later times, either in En- 
gliſh or in any other language that I know, 


To a man that dwells as much as I do 
in the antient world, there is no ſubject 
of hiſtory that gives any pleaſure except 
that which ſhows Ts 


quid virtus et quid ſapientia poſſit, 


like the Odyſſey of Homer, Herodotus's 
account of the invaſion of Antient Greece 
by Xerxes, or like that period of fifty- | 
three years of the Roman hiſtory, which | 
Polybius has choſen for the ſubject of his 
hiſtory. If I am to read of vice and folly, | 
it muſt be the vices and follies of heroes, | 
ſuch as make the ſubject of the Iliad ; not 
the vices, follies, and weakneſſes of men 
| ſuch as we, which may make a very good 
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ſubject for a comedy or a mock heroic poem, 


ſuch as the Batrachomyomachia of Ho- 
mer; bur I think are not a proper ſubject 
for ſo grave and noble a compoſition as 
hiſtory. Ir is ſufficient, I think, that they 


are recorded in Newſpapers and Annual 


Regiſters. 


That Milton did not think the actions 
of the barbarous nations, who poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the provinces of the Roman 
Empire in the middle ages, were a fit 
ſubje& for hiſtory, appears from a paſlage 
in his hiſtory of England, which I have 
quoted“; yet, barbarous as thoſe nations 


were, they were men much ſuperior to 
us in ſtrength both of mind and body, and 
accordingly their exploits were very great. 


The Cruſades, by which they carried on a 
war betwixt Europe and Aſia for more than 
two centuries, are not to be paralleled in an- 
tient hiſtory, except by Xerxes's invaſion of 
Greece. The migration too of the Goths 
from Crim Tartary, where both the name 
and the Language of the people are yet pre- 
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ſerved, to Scandinavia and the northern 
parts of Europe, under their leader Odin, of 
whom they made a god that we may call the 
Jupiter of modern times, 1s a great event 
in the hiſtory of mankind. The conqueſts 
of their deſcendants the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, and the diſcoveries they made of 
countries quite unknown before, ſuch as 
Iceland, and Greenland, and even the new 
world of America, which they certainly 
diſcovered before the Spaniards, are won- 

derful events; yet the actions even of 
ſuch men, very fierce and brave indeed, 
but without council or conduct, I hold 
not to be a fit ſubject of a work ſuch as 
hiſtory ought to be, and it is ſufficient that 
they are recorded in the barvagous chro- 
nicles of that age. 


The only proper ſubject therefore of ſo : 
dignified a work as hiſtory, I hold to be 
the actions of nations as far advanced in | 
the arts of life as the Greeks and Romans | 
were; men who excelled not only in fight, 
but in council and eloquence, and who 
therefore may be ſuppoſed to make ſpeech- 
es, which we could not without abſurdity 
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put into the mouths of barbarians; for I 
hold that ſpeeches give not only a beauti- 
ful variety to hiſtorical compoſition, but 
that they are a very material part of it, as 
they beſt explain the reaſons and motives 
of action, and ſtate every thing that can 
be ſaid for or againſt any meaſure. They 
give likewiſe to hiſtory what, I have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere *, is one of the greateſt 
beauties of compoſition ; for they make it 
ethical, that is, imitative of characters and 


manners, which are better expreſſed by 


making the perſons ſpeak themſelves than 
by any thing the author could ſay upon 
the ſubject. Beſides that the deſcriptions 
of characters of men, as well as reaſonings 
of the author upon the juſtice or injuſtice, 
the utility or inutility of actions, ſtick out 
of the work, and deſtroy that unity and 


integrity which is eſſential to every good 


compoſition, If therefore our modern 
hiſtoriographers, not content with the hiſ- 


tory of antient times, which the antients 


See on the ſubject of the ethical ſtile, vol. 3. lib, 
4. cap. 8.; and p. 390. of volume 4th. 
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themſelves have left us, will undertake to 
write 1t anew, they ought certainly to give 


us the ſpeeches by which we know cer- 


tainly that their councils were directed, and 
which therefore are matters of fact that 
ought to make part of the narrative: And 
accordingly Thucydides informs us * that 
the many ſpeeches in his hiſtory were all ac- 
tually made, he having either heard them 
himſelf, or having learned the ſubſtance of 


them from others that had heard them. 


Or if our hiſtoriographers will deſcend 
from thoſe antient times to write the hiſ- 
tory of our age, there ought alſo. to be 
ſpeeches in it, eſpecially if it be the hiſtory 
of Britain that they write, where we know 
that public meaſures are debated in both 
houſes of parliament. i 


Of ſome late writers of hiſtory in Bri- 
tain, I will fay nothing; I read not to 
find fault, but to admire and to be Pleaſed. 
And when I cannot be entertained in that 
way, I chuſe not to read at all. Now to 
criticiſe ſuch works, it is neceſlary to read 


* T: | 
* Lib, 1. cap- 22 
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them; and that is a taſk I cannot ſubmit 
to. Leaving therefore ſuch authors to be 
praiſed or diſpraiſed by the reviewers, as 
they are paid or not paid, I will conclude 
this ſubject of hiſtory by giving to our 
modern hiſtoriographers and writers of e- 
very kind an advice, by which, if they do 
not profit, thoſe that come after them may. 
It is acknowledged by all connoiſſeurs that 
no man can form a taſte, much leſs learn 
to be a performer in ſtatuary or ſculpture, 
without ſtudying the antient monuments 
of that kind which have come down to 
us; and not only ſtudying them, but co- 
pying them again and again with the great- 
eſt care and diligence, Now, I ſay it is the 
lame in the writing art, and that no man 
can write well, unleſs he not only reads 
and ſtudies the beſt antient models of the 
writing art, but copies them both by tran- 
lation and imitation, And when I know 
that an author is not a ſcholar, and has not 
formed his taſte in that way, I am ſure 
that he cannot write well, any more than 
4 man can excel in painting or ſculpture, 
that has not ſtudied the antient monu- 
ments of art, Cicero was not aſbamed to 
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form his ſtile by tranſlating from the Greek 
both of Plato and Demoſthenes : And if 
he had not done ſo, I am perſuaded he 
would not have been ſo good a writer. 
And I would recommend to the young 
ſtudent of the writing art to follow Cice- 
ros example, and to tranſlate from the 
Greek rather than the Latin, not only as 
the moſt perfect language of the two, but 
alſo becauſe its idiom agrees better with the 
Engliſh than with the Latin in ſundry re- 
ſpects, but chiefly becauſe we have an ar- 
ticle and an active participle paſt which 
the Latins have not. And I would alſo 
adviſe him, if he deſire to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the geniuſſes of the two 
languages, to practiſe, as Queen Elizabeth 
did, double tranſlation, that is from En- 
gliſh to Greek, and back again from Greek 
to Engliſh *. By this means he will know 
perfectly the difference betwixt the two 
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* See what I have ſaid of this practice of Queen 
Elizabeth, in Vol III. of this work chap. 20. p. 389. 
where I mention alſo Lady Jane Grey, who not only 
wrote but ſpoke Greek, and carried her ſtudies be- 
yond claſſical learning, even to philoſophy, and read 
Plato as well as the Greek hiſtorians and orators. 
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languages, and will obſerve how near we 


can bring our language to the ſtandard of 


the moſt perfect language; for he ought 
to know that the nearer he can bring his 


Engliſh ſtile to the Greek, the more per- 


fect it will be. It was in this way that 


Milton, both in his proſe and verſe, has 


formed a ſtile, which 1 call the Englifh 
Attick, but which is now reckoned uncouth 
and pedantic, particularly in his proſe, as 
the Attick Greek was in later times *. 


By practiſing in this way the young ſtu- 
dent will learn to avoid as much as poſ- 
ſible that uniform arrangement of the 
words in the modern languages, which 
is ſo tireſome and offenſive to an ear ac- 
cuſtomed to the variety of antient compo- 
fition, and will throw them out of that 
order, which the unclaſſical reader would 
call the natural order, as much as the ſtinted 
genius of the language will admit. Thus, 
for example, ſuch a reader will tell us that 
according to the natural order of the words, 


See vol. 3. of Ant. Metaph. in the Preface, p. 
63. and 64. 
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the antecedent ought to go before the re- 
{ative ; and that no doubt is the order in 
which a ſchool-boy conſtruing them will 
put them. But the elegant writer will 
very often (not always, for there muſt be 
variety in writing as well as in other arts) 
invert that order, and put the relative firſt, 
ſaying, for example, as the tranſlators of 
our Bible ſay, Give me alſo this power, 
that, on whomfoever I lay my hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghoſt *; befides 
many other inſtances that might be given 
of the ſame kind, Here what 1s called 
the natural order would be, that he 


* Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. vii. ver. 19. The 


verſe in Greek is Acre Xaues THY £2904). TAUTNV, UN 2 
ty erila Tas xaex, a/ TYsupea Mh. Here our 
tranſlators have followed the Greek idiom in tranſpo- 
ſing the Relative and giving it the place of the Antece- 
dent, but they have not carried their imitation of the 
Greek fo far as to omit the Antecedent; and I 
think they have done well, for that omiſſion would 
have made the expreſſion obſcure in Engliſh. But 


Milton has in ſome paſſages left out the Antecedent 


with great elegance I think, and without any obſcurity; 


as in Paradiſe Loft, Book vii. ver. 38. where addreſſing 


himſelf to his mule, he ſays, 


. 


So fail not thou, who thee implores: 


om gm” as 
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may receive the Holy Ghoſt, on whom=- 
* ſoever 1 lay my hands.“ With reſpect 
to the relative, it may be obſerved, that 
the perſpicuity of the ſtile depends very 
much upon our perceiving readily the 
connection betwixt it and the antecedent. 
For this purpoſe the Greeks very often 
make the relative agree with the antece- 
dent in caſe, though the verb which go- 
yerns it require another caſe. This we 
cannot do 1n our language, having no caſes 


which is much more beautiful, and no leſs clear to 
the ſcholar, than if he had added the pronoun Vim, 
and had ſaid, 


o fail not thou Bind, who thee implores. 


And in that moſt beautiful paſſage where he deſcribes 
Eve going out of the bower, and leaving the Angel 
and Adam in it, and which I think ſhould be ſtudied 
by every lady who would deſire to go out of a room 
gracefully, he uſes the ſame Sy and = that 0 


With lowlineſs majeſtic from her 525 
© And grace that won who ſaw to wiſh her ſtay, 
© Aroſe;? E Book. viii. Ver. 42. 


here the reader may ſupply the ellipſis by under - 
ſtanding one or other of the pronouns iim, her, or them. 
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ſuch as the Greeks ; but we can do as Ju- 
lius Caeſar does often, we can repeat the 
antecedent with the relative, which not 
only adds to the perſpicuity, but gives 2 
certain claſſical colour to the ſtile ; and the 
repeating of a word is ſometimes elegant 
as well as the ſuppreſſing one, or what is 


called ellipfis x. We ſhould take advan- 


tage alſo of the few words we have with 
caſes, ſuch as our pronouns, which enable 


us to vary the natural order ſo much as to 


put the caſe governed before the verb go- 
Permng, and ſometimes at a conſiderable 


— 


* I obſerve that for want of this repetition of the 
antecedent, there is ſometimes an obſcurity in the lan- 
guage of the New Teſtament, which muſt be the caſe 
when there are other words and ſometimes members 
of ſentences betwixt the relative and its antecedent. 
Of this I have obſerved ſeyeral examples, particularly 
in St Paul's writings : I will mention only two; Rom. 
chap. iii. ver. 8., and the Addreſs of that Epiſtle to the 
Romans, contained in the firſt ſix verſes of the firſt chap- 
ter, which is ſo compoſed as to be hardly intelligible. 
It is probably ſuch obſcure paſſages as theſe, that have 
made one of the fathers, St Jerome, if I am not miſta- 
ken, paſs ſo ſevere a cenſure upon St Paul's writings, as 
to ſay that he did not underſtand 3 


at _o_ Je _89VXK 89a þJ& 
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diſtance from it. Of this I have elſewhere F 
given a notable example from that fine 


period of Milton in the Parad:/e Loft, 


Me, tho! juſt right and the fix'd laws of Heaven 
Did firſt create. your leader, next free choice, 
(With what beſides in council or in fight 

Hath been atchiev'd of merit,) yet this loſs, 
(Thus far at leaſt recover'd,) hath much more 
Eſtabliſh'd in a ſafe unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full conſent *. 


where betwixt me the caſe governed, and 
the governing verb eftabhiſhed, there are 
interjected four lines, with two parenthe- 
ſes, and yet the ſenſe is perfectly clear, and 
more forcibly conveyed than it could have 


been without the tranſpoſition of the pro- 


noun, Now I ſay ſuch compoſition uſed 
now and then (for it ought not to be too 


+ Vol. 2. of this work, p. 355. and following ;— 
where it is ſhown that not only the ſenſe is more for- 
cibly conveyed, but the period is more compact and 
better rounded than it could have been in any other 
Way, 


* Book II. ver. 18. 
Vol. V. 1 i 
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frequent) is as- beautiful in proſe as in 
verſe * 


By ſuch tranſpoſitions as theſe a ſtile may 
be made not unlike the ſtile of Thucydides, 
which is a kind of ſtile that the Halicarnaſſian 
praiſes very much when moderately uſed, 


It is a compoſition, which by the phraſeo- 


logy, but chiefly by the arrangement of the 
words, makes the ſtile quite different from 
common ſpeech. In this way ſome of the 
examples the Halicarnaſſian gives of this 
kind of ſtile, which he calls a made file, 
compared with common ſpeech, may be 
literally tranflated into Engliſh f. 


* T obſerve that the Engliſh tranſlators of the New 
Teſtament have availed themſelves of the chan ge of the 
word in the oblique caſes of our pronouns, as in the 
pronoun he; for in ver. 23. of the ad chap. of the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, they have imitated the Greek ar- 
rangement of the words, and have ſaid, Him, being 
delivered by the determinate counſel and foreknow- 
c ledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 


4 have crucified and lain.” 


II will give an example from an oration of De- 
moſthenes, in which he has imitated the ſtile of Thu- 
cydides. It is quoted by the Halicarnaſſian in bis 


* ” 2 a „% mY PREY 1 
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But beſides the uniform arrangement of 
the words, there is a ſameneſs in the ſtruc- 
ture of periods and ſentences, and of their ſe- 
| veral members, in modern writing, which 1 

think is more offenſive and, at the ſame time, 
leſs excuſable, becauſe the blame cannot be 
laid upon the language. As we write at pre- 
ſent, if there be a period at all, it conſiſts com- 
monly only of two members, and theſe 
tacked together by the conjunction and, 
and the words of both of the ſame form and 
ſtructure: And in ſome faſhionable wri- 
tings of late, the concluſion is commonly 
tagged with a noun, and very often two 
nouns and their attendant epithets, which 
ſuch writers imagine give an agreeable 
cadence and ſomething like numbers 
to their compoſition . And as they think 


treatiſe, Tee: T45 deu eg Tov Arte Cap. 9. The 
word arc, Er (1095 601 {Ev (eder) E avroy £Ournfynoay 
T0110 as 240), avTor d wn Tabev tDvnatavt' wy irw;, TovTovg 
4 tar TH CaipetoJat N, 1 WeoAtyovry BianlioVa! 
which may be thus rendered: Do you think, that who 
could do him no harm, tho' they might be upon their 

guard leſt they ſhould receive harm from him, theſe he 
would rather chuſe to deceive, than to uſe open violence 
: * them.” 


2 See alſo p. 133. and 134. of volume 4th. 
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the parentheſis is a disjointed compoſition 
which obſcures the ſenſe and offends 
their ears, they do not uſe it at all; 
and I have heard it obſerved, of a late 
compilement of antient hiſtory which is 
in high vogue, that there 18 not a paren- 
theſis in it all, On the other hand, the 
claſſical writer will ſtudy variety very much 
in the compoſition of his periods, making 
them ſometimes of more and ſometimes of 
fewer members, connecting thoſe members 
in different ways, by adverſative as well as 
conjunctive particles, and by relatives and 

participles, varying alſo the ſtructure of the 
words and the phraſeology in the ſeveral 
members, and likewiſe the matter, and 
throwing in now and then a parent hgſit, 
which, by being disjointed from the reſt of 
the compoſition, will excite the attention 
the reader or hearer the more, and, if 
well compoſed, and well pronounced, will 
give occaſion to an agreeable ſtop and 
variation of the voice, one of the reg 
beauties of ſpeaking, and alſo of writing *, 
as ſpeaking or reading is the beſt teſt of wri- 


"Joc vol. 3. p-. 76. 
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ting. In this elegant variety of compoſition, 
I think there is no author, not even Demo- 
ſthenes himſelf, that exceeds the Halicar- 
naſſian; for you hardly ever ſee in him 
two periods together of like phraſeology, 


or arranged and figured in the ſame way, 


unleſs where the ſenſe or ſentiment makes 


ſuch ſimilarity of compoſition a beauty: 


For in good writing, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved , every thing muſt not be altoge- 
ther different, any more than perfectly a- 


like. PE 


| The ſtile in Engliſh likeſt to the Hali- 
carnaſhan's, and liker ſtill I think to that 


of Thucydides, is the ſtile of Milton, who 


in my opinion is the greateſt writer both 
in verſe and proſe that we have in our lan- 
guage. As a poet his merit is generally ac- 
knowledged. His blank verſe is ſo written 


as to be the fineſt compoſition that our lan- 


guage or, I believe, any modern language, 
is capable of; and his rhyming verſe I 
think is alſo excellent. In his Comus, 


the beſt poem in my opinion he ever wrote, 
he has made a very agreeable variety, by 


* Pag. 45. and 77: of vol. 3. 
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mixing together the blank verſe and the 
rhyme, after the manner of the Italian o- 
pera, which he has imitated throughout in 
that piece, and accordingly has, intermixed 
with the reſt of the poetry, ſongs in it the 
fineſt in Engliſh. As to his proſe, if it be 
true that the antient authors ought to be 
our ſtandards for that compoſition, and 
that the nearer we can bring our language 
to the 1diom of Greek and Latin, the more 
perfect our ſtyle is, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that Milton's proſe, as well as his verſe, is 


_ the beſt we have in Engliſh ; for it certain» 


ly comes as near to the Greek and Latin 
compoſition as the imperfe& grammar of 
our language will admit, ſo near that 1 
know it is by many thought to be harſh, 
obſcure; and perplexed ; and ſo I know 
it muſt appear to thoſe who are not lear- 
ned. But Milton wrote for a learned age ; 
and I am perſuaded his ſtile was not then 
obſcure, otherwiſe he would not have been 
employed ſo much by theparliament and O- 
liver Cromwell to write on public buſineſs, 
At the ſame time, conſidering it asa claſſical 
ſtile, it muſt be allowed to be an artificial 
one, of the kind which the Halicarnaſſian 
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calls TepirTT1 xα n ννάνννν, Or what may 
be called in Engliſh a made file, that is, a 
ſtile very different from common ſpeech. 
His hiſtory being, as I have obſerved, an 
abridgement, the ſtile of it is, as it ought 
to be, much ſimpler and plainer, and ſuch 
as any man, who has learned the Engliſh 
grammar, may eaſily enough underſtand, 
But his controverſial writings are in a tile 
very different ; and they ought to be ſo, for 
they are of the rhetorical kind, and the 
ſtile of rhetoric ſhould be very different 
from that of narrative; and it is a diffe- 
rence which Milton appears to me to have 
perfectly known, as well as the difference 
betwixt either of theſe ſtiles and the epiſ- 
tolary, of which we have evidence from 
the letters he wrote in name of the com- 
monwealth and Oliver Cromwell to ſundry 
kings and ſtates, which we have both in 
Latin and Engliſh, and they are as good 
letters of buſineſs as ever were written, 


That he excelled in this rhetorical ftile 
is evident from the ſpeeches of the Para- 
diſe Loſt, which are out of all degree of 
compariſon the beſt orations we have in 
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Engliſh. And it appears to me to be a 
ſtile which he had practiſed more than 
any other, having been engaged in contro. 
verſies civil or religious from his youth 
upwards down to the reſtorattvn, The 
variety of matter in theſe controverſies is 
wonderful : They abound more with lear- 
ning of all kinds, divine and human, and 
there is in them a greater copiouſneſs of 
arguments, of facts from antient and mo- 
dern, civil and ecleſiaſtical hiſtory, of au- 
thorities from ſcripture, from Fathers of 
the Church and modern divines, and laſt- 
ly from heathen poets, philoſophers, and 
hiſtorians, than is to be found in any one 
book I know ; with all this, thereis a keen- 
neſs of ſatire, of wit too and ridicule, which 
is hardly to be paralleled. And he con- 
cludes his diſcourſe upon the Reformation 
in England with an invective upon the 
Prelatical party, much more violent than 
any thing that Demoſthenes has ſaid a- 


gainſt Philip. 


The ſtile of theſe Philippics, as they 
may be called, has all that variety of com- 
polition, which I have praiſed | in the Hali- 


v 


* mn! 
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carnaſſian, and is brought as near to the 
Greek and Latin idiom, and as much figured 
as the poverty of our language will admit. 
In theſe works there is much more of com- 
poſition in periods, as there ought to be, 
than there is in his hiſtory. I have given 
elſewhere an example of what I think a 


very fine period in the beginning of his 


Eiconoclaſtes, and I will here give an ex- 
ample 'of two in the beginning of another 
polemical work of his, entitled The Reafon 
of Church Government urged againſt Pre- 
laty, He begins his preface thus: * In 
* the publiſhing of human laws, which for 
the moſt part aim not beyond the good 
of civil ſociety, to ſet them barely forth 


to the people without reaſon or preface, 


„like a phyſical preſcript, or only with 
threatnings, as it were a lordly command, 
in the judgment of Plato, was thought 
to be done neither generouſly nor wiſely. 


' His advice was, ſeeing that perſuaſion 


* certainly 18 a more winning and manlike 
way to keep men in obedience than fear, 
"that to ſuch laws as were of principal 


moment, there ſhould be uſed, as an in- 
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* duction, ſome well tempered diſcourſe, 
* ſhowing how good, how gainful, how 
happy it muſt needs be to live according 
to honeſty and juſtice ; which being ut- 
* tered with theſe natural colours and 

* graces of fpeech, as true eloquence the 
daughter of virtue can beſt beſtow upon 
her mother's praiſes, would ſo incite and 
* in a manner charm the multitude into the 

© love of that which is really good, as to 
embrace it ever after, not of cuſtom and 

* awe, which moſt men do, but of choice 

* and purpoſe, with true and conſtant de- 
light.“ Here it may be obſerved the 
firſt period conſiſts only of two members, 
the one much longer than the other, end- 
ing with the word command ; the other 
ſhort, and concluding the period with a 
very natural cadence. The ſecond period 
I would divide into four members; the 
firſt a ſhort member ending with the word 
fear ; the other longer, concluding with 
the word juſtice; the other of much the 
ſame length ending with the word praz/es; 
and the fourth, longer than any of the 
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former, concludes the period, and in the 
way in which Ariſtotle ſays it ſhould be 
concluded, by the natural cadence of the 
words, and not by the ſenſe only, And 
the reader will obſerve that the two periods 
are wholly different from one another, and 
the ſeveral members alſo different, both in 
the ſtructure and compoſition of the words, 
and in their way of being joined together ; 
ſo that we have here that variety without 
which there can be no beauty, as I have 
had frequently occaſion to obſerve in the 
courſe of this work, in any of the works 
of art. 


Beſides this claſſical compoſition in thoſe 
controverſial works, there is a richneſs of 


words that I do not find in other Engliſh 
authors; and, though many of theſe words 
are now obſolete, they are ſuch as, in my 
opinion, ought to be revived and brought 
again into faſhion. 


Such a ſtile therefore muſt have, as was 
ſaid before, a great deal of the colour of, 


Thucydides, whoſe ſtile was varied and 


diſtinguiſhed from common ſpeech by. all 
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the variety of figures, which even the 
Greek language will admit. And as Thu- 
cydides's ſtile is not to be underſtood ex- 
cept by a very good Greek ſcholar, fo 
neither is Milton's (though not near fo ob- 
ſcure in Engliſh as Thucydides is in Greek) 
to be perfectly underſtood, except by a 
icholar who has formed his taſte of good 
writing upon the antient maſters of the 
art *®, It was no wonder, therefore, that 
'ſuch a critic as Dr Johnſon, who, in my 
opinion, was neither a ſcholar nor a man 
of taſte, ſhould pronounce, among the o- 


— 


„The edition of Milton's proſe works, I uſe, is in 
3 volumes in folio, printed in Amſterdam in 1698. 
And, as it isprinted in a foreign country, by a printer, 
who, it is likely, underſtood little or no Engliſh, and 
under the inſpection of a corrector of the preſs, who, 
we may ſuppoſe, did not perfectly underſtand Milton's 
Attic Engliſh, it is not to be wondered that there are 
ſundry errors of the preſs in it, (and indeed I wonder 


there are not more), which really make it obſcure. 
There is no other edition that I have heard of; and the 


book is ſo rare, that I could not find it, when I wanted 
it, (ſuch is the taſte of the age), in the ſhop of any book- 
ſeller in London. In this manner, ſo great a treaſure 
of learning, arguments, and words, may be ſaid to be 


loſt to the public. 
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ther oracles which he has uttered from his 
tripod, that Milton does not write Engliſh, 
(and I have heard ſome of the Doctor's 
admirers ſay the ſame), but a Babyloniſh 
dialect. And indeed an unlearned critic, 
who judges of he Engliſh language, by 
what is now written in it, will be diſpoſed 
to cenſure thoſe claſſical idioms of Milton 
above mentioned as harſh and uncouth ; 
though, if he be more candid and good na- 
tured than the Doctor, he may not give ſo 
hard an epithet to Milton's ſtile, and which 
indeed is the worſt thing that could be ſaid 
of any ſtile, as to call it Babyloniſh, But 
the Doctor, who was not a Greek ſcholar, 
and could not read the Halicarnaſſian's cri- 
tical works in the oripinal, which cannot be 
underſtoqd in the tranſlation, where the ſe- 
veral ways of diſtinguiſhing ſtile from com- 
mon ſpeech by the grammatical figures of 


conſtruction, are better explained than by 


any other author, knew of no other way of 
adorning his ſtile, and making what he 
thought fine writing, except by epithets, 
antitheſes, and coining new words. Now, 
if he had been ſcholar enough to have read 


Thucydides, the great ſtandard for what I - 
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call the made ſtile, he would have ſeen that 
it could be made without either epithet or 
antitheſis ; And as to new coined words, if 
Thucydides had attempted that, the people 
of Athens had ſuch regard for the purity 
and chaſtity of their language, that they 
would not have born it, any more than [ 
think the people of England ſhould have 
born the words that Dr Johnſon has made, 
and the reflections that he has thrown out 
upon an author, who does ſo much honour 
to modern times and to the Engliſh nation 
in particular. The commendation of the 
Paradiſe Loft, with which he concludes his 
life of Milton, is I think more abſurd than 
his cenſures of him, and ſo ridiculous that, 
if I had had a better opinion of the Doc- 
cor's critical talents, I ſhould have imagi- 
ned that he ſaid it by way of irony and 
ridicule of Milton. He ſays that the Pa- 
$ radiſe Loft is not the greateſt of heroic 
poems, only becauſe it is not the firſt,” 
Now, as the chief merit of a poem, a pic- 
ture, or indeed of every work of art, is the 
choice of the ſubject, if Dr Johnſon had 
been bur the twentieth part the tythe of 
a critic, (to uſe an expreſſion of Shake- | 
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ſpear); he would have known that, by the 
nature of things, it was impoſſible, of ſuch 
a ſubje as that of the Paradiſe Loft, to 
make ſo fine a poem as the Iliad of Homer. 
For an epic poem as well as a tragedy is; 
as Ariſtotle tells us, the imitation of a hu- 
man action. Now the ſubject of the Pa- 
radiſe Loft, as I have obſerved elſewhere,* 
is divine and ſupernatural ; and there 1s 
hardly any thing human in it, except the 
ſpeeches in the council of the Devils, which 
are the beſt of the rhetorical kind to be 
found in Engliſh, the ſeduction of Eve 
by the flattery of the Devil, and the quarrel 
betwixt the Man and Wife after the Fall: 
For, as to his battles of Angels fighting in 
Cubic Phalanx, they are altogether our of 
nature, at leaſt human nature. The charac- 
ters likewiſe ate either too good or too bad, 
not mixed, as characters in poetry ought to 
be. The ſubject therefore of the Paradiſe 
Loſt is much too high for poetical imita- 
tion; whereas the ſtory of Homer's Iliad is 
the beſt ſubject for an epic poem that ever 
was invented, or to ſpeak more properly, that 
ever was choſen; for though the genius 


* Preface to vol. 3. of Ant. Metaph. p. xL III 
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of the poet might adorn and embelliſh ſuch 


a ſubject, by adding or taking away cir- 
cumſtances, I hold it to be beyond the 
power of man to have invented altogether 
ſuch a ſtory. All therefore he could ſay, 
with any ſhow of reaſon, in praiſe of Mil- 
ton above Homer, is, that, if Homer had 
had the ſame ſubject, he could not have 
made ſo much of it as Milton has done, 


The Doctor has been pleaſed not only 
to cenſure the Engliſh of Milton, in the 
ſtrong terms above mentioned, but to at- 
tack his Latin in that noble work which 
gained him ſo much reputation all over 
Europe, I mean his Defenfio pro Populo 
Anglicans, in which he encountered a man 
who was reputed the greateſt ſcholar of the 
age, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that it is ſaid to 
have proved the cauſe of his death, In this 
work Milton has ſhown that Salmaſius did 
not write good Latin; and, in return, the 
Doctor has endeavoured to ſhow that Mil- 
ton's Latin is as bad ; but in this he has not 
ſucceeded *. 


The Latin which the Doctor finds fault with, 
is in the beginning of his Preface to his Defence ; 
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Before TI read this criticiſm, though I 
knew the Doctor was no Greek ſcholar, 


where, after expoſing a French Idiom which Salmaſius 
has uſed, where he ſpeaks of the Per/ona Regis, he 
adds, Ceterum ob hujuſmodi noxas Gallico-Latinas, quibus 
paſim ſcates, non tam mihi, neque enim ęſt otium, quam 
ihe tuis Grammaliſtis pœnas dabis ; quibus ego te deriden- 
dum et vapulandum propino, Upon which the Doctor's 
Remark is, That Milton has inforced the charge of 
(a Soleciſm againſt Salmaſius, by an expreſſion in it- 
(elf groſcly ſoleciſlical, when, for one of theſe ſuppoſed 
( blunders, he ſays, as Ker, and, I think, ſome one be- 
fore him, has remarked, propino te tuis Grammatiſtis 
' Vapulandum. From Vapulo, which has a paſſive 
« ſenſe, Vapulandus can never be derived. No man 
« forgets his original trade: the rights of nations and of 
Kings ſink into queſtions of Grammar, if Gramma- 
rians diſcuſs them.“ Here the Doctor has uſed a li- 
berty, not uncommon with him, to coin a new word 
viz. Soleciſtical, to expreſs this groſs blunder of Mil- 
ton; but a word, formed not according to the analogy 
of the Language, and, what is worſe, confounding ' a 
diſtinction which the Grammatical Art makes betwixt 
a Barbariſm and a Soleciſm ; the firſt relating to ſingle 
words, the other to the compoſition and conſtruction 
of them. This diſtinction is laid down in the Philo- 
ſophical Greek Grammar of the learned Greek of 
modern times, Theodorus Gaza, but which I would 
have excuſed the Doctor for not knowing, as 
that Grammar is not tranſlated, But the ſame de- 
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I believed that he had underſtood Latin as 
much at leaſt as any man can underſtand a 


ſtinction is laid down in the common Grammars and 
Dictionaries. Now Milton's error, if it be one, is a 
Barbariſm and not a Soleciſm ; and one ſhould have 
thought that the real name for the thing would have 
Pleaſed the Doctor more than the wrong name he has 
given it: ſo that here it appears that the Doctor has 
forgotten his original trade as, he ſays, Milton has 
done. The expreſſion is ſuch, that, as it ſtands in Mil- 
ton, it is impoſſible to miſtake the meaning of it; and 
it is only the ob/cure diligence (to uſe an expreſſion of Ter- 
ence) of a Pedantic Schoolmaſter that would have ob- 
ſerved it, tho' the Doctor has not even the glory of 
having firſt diſcovered it. This Blunder, fo grols, 
that it could not be expreſſed in the common words 
of the Language, comes only to this, that Milton has 
uſed a Participle of the word Vapulo, derived from the 
paſſive voice of the Verb, which, the Doctor ſays, it 
has not: And he may be in the right, at leaſt 1 do not 
remember to have read any Tenſe or Participle of the 
Verb derived from Yapulcr. But ſo far Milton is 
in the right, that he uſes the Verb only in a paſſive 
ſenſe ; for if he had given it an active ſignification in 
any of its Voices or Tenſes, I ſhould have thought it 
an error. But all he has done is to borrow from the 
paſſive voice a future Participle, and which I think was 
of neceſſity, if he was to uſe the word at all; for if he 
had uſed the future active Participle, I ſhould not, for 
my part, have underſtood him; nor do I believe there 
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learned language, who underſtood not the 
ſcience of language nor any other ſci- 


iz an example of Vapalaturus being uſed in that ſenſe: 
Now he could have uſed no word ſo proper as Vapu- 
landus; for Verberandus would not have been ſo pro- 
per, becauſe Milton certainly did not mean that he was 
to be whipt by his Scholars, but only derided and railed 
at, 4s pretending to underſtand what he did not under- 
ſtand. Now in this ſenſe of being railed at, the word is u- 
ſed by Cicero; for he ſays /ermone vnpulo, that is Tam a- 
buſed and railed at. Another thing to be obſerved is that 
the gerund vapulandum of this verb is in common ule. 
Now the Gerund is nothing elſe but the neuter of the 
paſſive participle future. All therefore that Milton 
has done is to uſe the paſſive participle Vapulandus, not in 
the neuter Gender only and as a ſubſtantive, but as 
an adjective. But farther, if the transferring a Parti- 
tiple from one voice to another, was without example 
in the Latin Language, there might be ſome truth in 


the Doctor's Criticiſm: But there is a well known 


Example in the word /equor which is a verb in the paſs 
five voice with an active ſignification; and yet it has 
the preſent participle of the active voice viz. /equens, 
as well as. the future paſſive participle /equendus ; 
and it likewife borrows from the active voice a future 
participle ſecuturus; and the ſame is the caſe of lquor, 
and ſeveral other deponent verbs, Now, if a verb of a 


paſſive form with an active ſignification can borrow two 


participles from the active form of the ſame verb, why 
may not a verb of an active form with a paſſive ſigni- 
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ence X. But I am now in doubt, whether 
he was even a complete Latin ſcholar in the 


| fication, ſuch as vapuls, borrow one participle from the 
| paſſive form of the ſame verb? I therefore ſay that the 
uſe of the paſſive participle vapulandus by Milton is ac- 
cording to the analogy of the Language. But further 
ſtill I fay that if the expreſſion could not be juſtified by 
the common analogy of the Language, there are other 
| Expreſſions in the beſt authors more contrary to 
that analogy ; for in Virgil we read Pentoſa per 
æquora weftis, where the defect of the Latin 
Language, in not having a preſent participle paſ- 
five, is ſupplied by the uſe of the paſt participle paſ- 
five : And by Cicero it is ſupplied in a more extraordi- 
nary manner by uſing the preſent participle active; 
for he has ſaid Marinis invehens belluisr. (See what fur- 
ther I have faid upon this ſubject p. 85. of vol. th. 
| of this work.) Now I think Milton in this inſtance has 
i | done no more than ſupply a defect in the Latin Lan- 
| guage ; for certainly the Language was defective, if it 
afforded no word to expreſs the futurity of Vapulb in a 
paſſive ſenſe. 
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My reaſon for ſaying that the Doctor underſtood 
no ſcience, is that he was ignorant of what I call the ABC 
of ſcience, I mean the principles of Geometry : for in his 
Dictionary he has defined a Theorem to be a Po/ition laid 
down as an acknowleged truth, plainly confounding it with 
an Axiom or ſelf-evident Propoſition. (See what I have 
further ſaid of Geometry in vol. 4. Book 2. p 194.) And 
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n ſenſe of the word, though he had 
not only learned it as other men do, but 


taught it. 


What I have ſaid here of Dr Johnſon 
will, I know, be very unpopular, as rhe 
Doctor was very much admired during 
his life, and has been wonderfully celebra- 
ted ſince his death. But I write neither 
for profit nor fame; or, if I were deſirous 
of fame, I think, I could ſay with Milton 


that I am not ſo deſtitute of other hopes, 


here I cannot help obſerving, that it were to be wiſh- 
ed, that the Engliſh Scholars in their long Courſe of 
Education at School and College, of no leſs than 
twelve years, applied themſelves more to ſcience, and 
did not employ their time wholly upon Greek and 
Latin. 'I have been told that the firſt Lord Lyttleton, 
whom I had the honour to know, and who was a man 
of a great deal of genius and an excellent ſcholar, had 
not the uſe of the Rule of three when he was Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer ; and in Letters publiſhed under 
the name of his ſon, it is ſaid that he could not ſum up 
an account of pounds, ſhillings and pence. Now, 
tho* Arithmetic, as a ſcience, is for the greater part 
loſt in modern times, we certainly ought to learn the 
practice of it, as an Art not a uſeful but WE 
in human life. ; - N 
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and means more certain to attain it,'* as to 
become the panegyrift of Dr Johnſon ; or; 
if I had deſired that reputation, I could not 
have exceeded, nor even have come up to 
what Dr Beattie has ſaid in his praiſe ; for 
in two words he has celebrated him more 

than all his other encomiaſts put together, 
who in my opinion would have praiſed him 
much better if they had not uſed ſo many 
words, and had related fewer particulars 
concerning him ; for Dr Beattie has called 
him the great and the good Dr Fohnſon. 
Now ſome men have been great that were 
not good, and others have been good that 
were not great; but to be borb 920d and 


great makes a character abſolutely compleat. 


But though I were able to praiſe Dr 
Johnſon as ably as Dr Beattie has done, I 
am not at all diſpoſed to diſplay my pane- 
gyrical talents in that way : So far from 
that, I hold that the praiſe and admira- 
tion, which ſo many of the Engliſh na- 
tion (not the whole, nor the men of 
learning and taſte among them), have be- 
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ſtowed upon Dr Johnſon, both alive and 
dead, is one of the greateſt diſgraces that 
ever befel them, conſidered as a nation of 
learning and taſte, and the moſt adverſe to 
their national character: for Dr Jobnſon 
was the moſt invidious and malignant man 
J have ever known, who praiſed no author 
or book that other people praiſed, and in 
private converſation was ready to cavil at 
and contradict every thing that was ſaid, 
and could not with any patience hear any 
other perſon draw the attentian of the com- 
pany for ever fo ſhort a time. Now the 
character of the Engliſh nation is to praiſe 
and admire whatever they think worthy 
of admiration ; and which is ſo well known 
abroad, that every man, who thinks he 
has any thing curious to ſhow or to pu- 
bliſh, comes to England. Of this ſo ami- 
able diſpoſition of the Engliſh nation, I 
myſelf have had experience. When I 
publiſhed the firſt volume of this work, 
the Scotch reviewers, who were not then 
my friends, any more than the Engliſh re- 
viewers now are, and for the ſame reaſon, 
did all they could to cry down the work, 
and which no doubt in Scotland had ſome 
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effect: But in England the work was moſt 
favourably received, though the author at 
that time had no particular connections in 
England, being hardly Known there; and 
the firſt edition was immediately ſold off, 
and a new edition publiſhed, This pro- 
voked the Scotch reviewers ſo much, that 
when the ſecond and third volumes were 
| publiſhed, they became quite ſcurrilous, 
not only abuſing the work but the author, 
which raiſed the indignation of the people 
of Scotland ſo much againſt them, that 
there was no more ſale for their re- 
view; and we have had no reviewers 
here in Scotland ſince the review of my 
third volume. Although therefore I ne- 
ver ſought any patronage for my works, 
nor indeed very much defired it, (for I am 
ſo ſelfiſh, as I have acknowledged elſe- 
where, that I write more for myſelf 
than for the public), yet I think that 1 am 
much obliged to the Engliſh nation, for 
the protection they have given me, againſt 
the abuſes both of the Scotch reviewers and 
their own; and if I could repay that ob- 
ligation by putting an end at laſt to the pa- 
negyrics upon Dr. Johnſon, which do fo 
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little credit to the nation, and of which the 
public appears now to be quite lick, I 
ſhould be very much pleaſed. 


I ſhould be thought to do injuſtice to 
Dr Johnſon, if, before I took leave of him, 
I did not beſtow ſome commendation up- 
on his Engliſh Dictionary. It is certain- 
ly a moſt laborious, and, I think, an uſe- 
ful work. But there are many works 
uſeful, and even neceſſary, which require 
no genius at all; and dictionary- making 
is one of theſe. Julius Caeſar Scaliger call- 
ed the labourers of this kind, /es portefarx 
de la republique de lettres, the porters of the 
republic of letters; and yet theſe in his time 
were compoſers of Greek and Latin dic- 
tionaries. Such dictionary-makers | reck- 
on among the reſtorers of antient learning, 
by whoſe induſtry we are enabled to live 
in the antient world, one of the greateſt 
bleſſings, in my opinion, which we enjoy 


in this. Of theſe, Henry Stephen is the 


moſt eminent, who has, with infinite la- 
bour, compiled a Greek dictionary, which 
he very properly entities Theſaurus Lingus 
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Grece ; out of which have been made all 


the Greek dictionaries of any value fince 
his time. He was not only a man of the 
greateſt learning of his time, but a man of 


genius, even a genius for philoſophy, as he 


has ſhown by his edition of Plato: And 
therefore, I think, the learned world has 
infinite obligations to him, for ſtooping to 


the labour of compiling a dictionary even 


of ſo noble a language as the Greek, But 
to compile a dictionary of a barbarous lan- 


guage, ſuch as all the modern are, compa- 


red with the learned, is a work which re- 


quires neither genius nor learning, and 


which, a man of real genius, rather than 


undertake, would chooſe to die of hunger, 


the moſt cruel, it is ſaid, of all deaths. 


I ſhould, however, have praiſed this la- 
bour of the Doctor's more, though. of the 
meaneſt kind, if, in the account he has gi- 
ven us of words, he had diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the proper and original ſignification 
of the words, and the figurative and meta- 
phorical; as it is impoſſible that we can uſe 


any word fitly in its metaphorical ſenſe, 


without knowing its proper meaning. Now 
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the Doctor, though he gives us many dif- 


ferent meanings of the ſame word, diſtin- 
guiſhes them no other way than by the 
numbers, one, two, three, c. To be 
convinced how defective his dictionary is 
in this reſpect as well as in ſome others, 
we need only compare it with the dictio- 
nary of the French language compiled by 


the French Academy, where we have the 
proper ſignification of every word careful- 


ly diſtinguiſhed from the figurative; and, 
when any word is of low or vulgar uſe, 
and therefore unfit for grave and ſerious 
compoſition, we are likewiſe informed of 
that.ä—In ſhort, it is the beſt dictionary I 
have ever ſeen, except the Greek dictiona- 
ry of Henry Stephen above mentioned. 


I will conclude this book with ſome ob- 
ſervations upon ſtile in general; and I will 
begin with an obſervation which J have 


elſewhere made, bur which, 1 think, it is 


not improper to repeat here, That there is 
nothing offends a judicious reader ſo much 
as when he perceives that an author la- 
bours to write ill. Now, this muſt be the 
caſe, if a writer has formed a bad taſte of 
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ſtile. It is the ſame as in dreſs, in behavi- 
our, or in any thing elſe of ornament; for, 
if your taſte of dreſs is bad, the more you 
labour to adorn your perſon, the worſe. you 
will be dreſſed; and nothing offends men 
of good taſte more than ſtudied and affeQ- 
ed graces of behaviour ; and it 1s the ſame 
with reſpe& to the arts, which have been 
all at different times ſpoiled more or leſs 
by a bad taſte of ornament, and no art 
more than the writing art. The ſtile over- 
laboured, and in bad taſte, is what is call- 
ed by the antients the ſophiſtical ſtile, up- 
on which J have beſtowed a whole chap- 
ter, viz. the 23. chapter of lib, 4. of vol, 
3. of this work. The writer of hiſtory, 
therefore, or of any thing elſe, ought to be 
{ure before he begin, that he has formed 
a good taſte of writing; for, if his taſte be 
bad, he may be aſſured, that the more he 
labours his omg 0 the worſe it will 
be, and the more diſguſting to men of 


good taſte. 


The moſt laboured ſtile of hiſtory that 


we have ſeen in our time, is the faſhion- 


able hiſtory above mentioned, I mean Mr 


yo: — — 
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Gibbon's Roman Hiſtory, in which the au- 
thor appears to have ſtudied to give us all 
kinds of ſtiles, the hiſtorical, the poetical, 
the rhetorical, and the didactic. This makes 
ſuch a jumble and heterogeneous mixture, 
that I do not know what name to give to 
his ſtile, unleſs it be the name which Mr 
Gay gives to a Farce of his writing, viz. 
the What d ye call it. You have epithets, 
periphraſes, and minute deſcriptions tend- 
ing to pleaſe the fancy or move the paſ- 
ſions. By epithets, I mean not every ad- 
jective which is joined to a noun, but ſuch 
as tend to excite ſurpriſe, admiration, abhor- 
rence, or any other paſſion, not ſuch adjec- 
tives as are neceſſary either for narrative or 
argument. Now, as to epithets, in the ſenſe 
I uſe the. word, there 1s nothing that di- 
ſtinguiſhes poetry more from proſe than 
the frequent uſe of them. Take from Ho- 
mer his epithets, and his language, ſetting 
aſide his verſification, is, I am perſuaded, 
nothing but the common language of the 
times in which he wrote. Now, Mr Gib- 
bon abounds fo much in epithets, that, to 
quote examples from him, would be to 
quote almoſt eyery page of his hiſtory, As 
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to periphraſes, I ſhall only mention two, 
one of them for a very common thing, 
namely, fi/hing in the ſea, which he calls, 
* caſting nets in the waves of the ocean * ? 
The other is a thing alſo very well known, 
excommunication, which he deſcribes to be, 
* devoting a man to the abhorrence of Earth 
and Heaven f.“ As to minute and circum- 
ſtantial deſcriptions, which are ſo proper 
in poetry, but for the greater part exceed- 
ingly improper in hiſtory, there is one re- 
markable example in his deſcription of the 
mad pranks of Commodus the Emperor, 
particularly his ridiculous imitation- of Her- 
cules, upon which Mr Gibbon has thought 


proper to beſtow all the flowers of his wit 


and eloquence ; but which a grave and ſo- 
ber hiſtorian would hardly have deigned 
to relate circumſtantially, even in the plain- 
eſt manner. And not only in this poeti- 
cal way has he deſcribed extraordinary 
things, ſuch as the follies of Commodus, 


Vol. 2. p. 5 27. 
+ Ibid. p. 225. 


+ Vol. 1. p. 96. 
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but even the moſt ordinary things, ſuch as 
the ſituation of Conſtantinople, which he 
has deſcribed in this manner: The figure 
* of the city, (upon which, according to 
his uſual cuſtom, he beſtows the epithet of 
imperial), * may be repreſented under that 
* of an unequal triangle. The obtuſe point, 
* which advances towards the eaſt and the 
* ſhores of Aſia, meets and repels the waves 
* of the Thracian Boſphorus *.' Here he 
has enriched the language of geometry by 
applying the word unequal to a ſingle tri- 
angle; and he may be ſaid to have made 
a great diſcovery in philoſophy, by finding 
out that a ſingle thing might be equal or 
unequal, without compariſon to any thing 
elſe. But, paſſing over this, and ſuppo- 
ling that he meant to ſay, that the an- 
gles of the triangle were unequal to one 
another, what ſhall we ſay of his deſcri- 
bing 'the obtuſe point of this triangle 
* as meeting and repelling - the waves of 
the Boſphorus ?? Was it not ſufficient 
to have told us, that * this point run into 


* the Beſphorus?' or, if he had a mind te 


* Vol. 2. p. 3. 
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make his ſtile ſomewhat poetical, he might 
have ſaid, that the Boſphorus waſhed this 
point. But to tell us, that it met and 
* repelled the waves of the Boſphorus, is a 
high poetical figure, giving life and anima- 
tion to this blunt angle, ſuch as Homer 
gives to his darts, but, when ftrip'd of its 
poetical dreſs, and reduced to plain Eng- 
liſh, is telling us no more than what every 
body knows, that the city was not over- 
flowed by the Boſphorus. So common a 
thought, ſo dreſſed and adorned, makes 
what Mr Bayes calls a fiile that elevates 


and ſurpriſes, 


As to the ornaments of rhetoric in Mr 
Gibbon's ſtile, I think there ſhould be more 
of them than there is; becauſe I hold, that, 
in every hiſtory well compoſed, there ought 
to be ſpeeches ®, without which, I think, a 
hiſtory hardly deſerves that name, but ſhould 
be called a chronicle, or annals : Or, if we 
are to pive it the name of hiſtory, it ſhould 
be called an abridgement of hiſtory, ſuch 
as Milton's hiſtory of England. But, in 


See p. 241. of this volume. 


— 
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the narrative of hiſtory, whether it have 
ſpeeches or not, rhetoric is very improper. 


And, though it were to be adorned in that 


way, epithets, in which Mr Gibbon a- 
bounds ſo much, do not belong to the rhe- 
torical ſtile, unleſs the ſubje& of the ora- 
tion be either invective or panegytic; and 
can produce whole orations of Demoſthe- 


nes in which there is not a ſingle epithet. 


Antithefis is one of the principal figures 
of rhetoric. Now of this figure there is a 


great deal more in Mr Gibbon than in the 


beſt orations of antiquity, ſuch as throſe of 
Demoſthenes, though it certainly belongs 
more to reaſoning aud argument than to nar- 
rative. But what chiefly diſtinguiſhes the 
file of rhetoric from any other ſtile, is com- 
poſition in periods, whereby is made what 
is called by the antients the numerus oralo- 
rus, and of which we cannot perceive the 
beauty, not having our ears formed to their 
rhythms of long and ſhort ſyllables ; yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that a well compo- 


ſed period in Greck cr Latin, or even in 


Engliſh, though pronounced, as we pro— 
nounce, by accent, and not by quantity, 
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both fills and pleaſes our ears . Mr Gib- 
bon has attempted this beauty of the rhetori- 


cal ſtile, but, I think, not fortunately ; for I 


hardly obſerve in him any thing like a pe- 
riod, except a ſentence, which is frequently 
to be found in him, terminated with two 


nouns, and each its attendant epithet. The 
reſt of his compoſition is either in ſhort ſen- 


tences, or, if longer, of two members only, 


connected together inartificially by the con- 


junctive particle, and of the ſame form and 
ſtructure of the words. How different this 
is from Milton's periods, is evident -from 
the examples I have given both in this vo- 
lame, and in other volumes of this work. 
Even in his hiſtorical compoſition, ſuch as 
his hiſtory of England before the Con- 
queſt, Milton has periods, but not ſo many 
of them, and very different, as they ought 
to be, from his rhetorical periods. 


A ſtile, ſo over laboured as Mr Gibbon's, 


and in ſuch a manner, offends me much more 


0 See what I have ſaid of compoſition in periods, 
vol. 3. lib. 4. cap. 5.3 alſo vol. 2. p. 355. and follow- 
ing. But, beſides rhythms, the Greeks had melody 
in their language, which made a material part in their 
compoſition. —See vol. 2. lib. 3. cap. 7. | 


l 
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than the moſt negligent and artleſs compo- 
ſition. His preface to his firſt volume, which, 
I am perſuaded, coſt him very little trouble, 
pleaſes me much more than the ſtile of the 
hiſtory itſelf; and it was the reading of 
it, which encouraged me to dip into the 
body of the work, But with it I became 
very ſoon diſguſted ; for I am like a pain- 
ter or ſculptor, who has formed his taſte 
upon the antient monuments of art to 
be ſeen at Rome and Florence, and who, 
therefore, can hardly bear to look at ſign- 
poſt painting, or any thing of the kind, 
that is not formed upon the antient model; 
ſo L having formed my taſte of writing 
upon ſuch authors as Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, Demoſthenes, and Dionyſius the Ha- 
licarnaſſian, or Julius Caeſar in Latin, not 
only by reading them very diligently, but 
by tranſlating and imitating them, cannot 
read with any pleaſure what is compoſed 
in a ſtile ſo different as that of Mr Gib- 
bon; but rather chooſe to go to the ori- 
ginal authors, if I deſire to be informed of 
the crimes and vices, the follies and extra- 
vagances of thoſe degenerate days, of which 
Mr Gibbon writes, And the reader would 
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not have been troubled with theſe animad- 
verſions upor. his ſtile, if, in looking through 
that great collection of papers, which 1 
have lying by me, and which I value as 
much as any miſer does his hoards of mo- 
ney, J had not found a letter from a friend 
of mine, who is no more, Mr Chamber- 
jayne, an excellent ſcholar, and a man who 
had as good a taſte in ſtile as any man ! 
ever knew. In this letter he gives me the 
greateſt part of thoſe obſervations which I 
have here publiſhed, 


After all the faults I have found with 
Mr Gibbon's ſtile, it may be true, that he 
has a genius, taſte, and learning ſuperior 
to the age in which he lives. But, though 
he knew what was moſt perfect in ſtile 
and compoſition, he may have thought it 
proper to write, accommodate ad ſenſus ho- 
minum, as Cicero fays an orator ſhould 
ſpeak: And accordingly he himlelf ſuit- 
ed his oratory altogether to the taſte of 
his audience ; but which, I am perſuaded, 
would have been ſo diſagreeable to the 
people of Athens, that he would not have 
been heard there with any patience, Fol- 
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lowing ſo great an example, Mr Gibbon 
perhaps has choſen to write in a ſtile very 
well ſuited to the taſte of his age, and 
which has therefore given him much great- 
er reputation, as well as profit, than if he 
had imitated thoſe authors I have mention- 
ed, For example, if he had taken Julius 
Caeſar's Commentaries for his model, the 
molt of his readers, I believe, would have 
formed the ſame judgment of his ſtile, 
which the Frenchman J have mentioned 
formed of the ſtile of Caeſar *, 


A book has lately fallen into my hands, 
in which, I think, the author has outdone 
even Mr Gibbon in the florid, poetical, 
and epithetical ſtile; and indeed has ex- 
ceeded every thing of the kind that I have 
ſeen, except the advertiſements of Dr 
Graham, which I hold to be the perfection 


P. 82. of this vol.— See what I have ſaid of the 
ſtile of Caeſar's Commentaries, p. 83; where, I think, 
I have beſtowed upon them the greateſt praiſe which 


can be beſtowed upon any ſtile, that of drawing your 
attention to the matter more than to the words. The 


very reverſe of this is a diſtinguiſhing mark of the ſtile. 


of Tacitus. — See vol. 3. lib. 4. cap. 12. p. 213. 
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of this faſhionable ſtile. It is a book 
of Travels of Eyles Irvine through the 
Red Sea and the Coaſt of Arabia and Egypt; 
a book in which one ſhould expect no- 
thing but a plain narrative. of facts. But 
to ſhow how much he has raiſed his ſtile 
above that, I will only- quote one paſſage, 
page 52. where he gives us a compariſon 
betwixt two things that one ſhould think 
exceedingly different, a camel and a ſhip ; 
but betwixt which he has found a wonder- 
ful likeneſs, expreſſed in the following 
words: While the wooden bark,” ſays 
he, ploughs the deep, and wafts from 
© ſhore to ſhore the produce of each cli- 
mate, this living veſſel traverſes the path- 
© Jeſs waſte, fraught with the precious 
treaſures of the Eaſt.” So he goes on 
for ſeveral lines, and then concludes : 
His mighty ſtrength, his dauntleſs heart, 
fink beneath the whirlwind's rage; and, 
* like the towering ſhip, which winds and 
waves aſſail with ceaſeleſs fury, he yields 
* at length to inevitable fate.“ In this way 
he goes on in a ſtile neither verſe nor proſe; 
or, if you will call it proſe, it is what Mr 
Pope calls proſe run mad, till at laſt, in the 


A 


* 


LE 
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end, he gives us pure poetry, in two odes, 
one on the De/fart, and another on the 
Nile ; both which 1 think very much bet- 
ter than his proſe; for the author does not 
appear to me to want a lively imagination, 
and he has a ſufhcient command of words; 
but he is entirely defective in that, without 
which no work of art can be perfect, I mean 
a ſenſe of what is decent, proper, becoming, 
and ſuitable to the ſubject, which I have 
uſed many words to expreſs, but which 
by the Greek critics is expreſſed in one, 
viz. the To TpsTov 3 a thing ſo various, and 
ſo different in different ſubjects, that it 
never has been defined, nor, I believe, e- 
ver-can be defined : But we are ſure that 
it depends upon a natural ſenſe of what is 
beautiful, graceful, and becoming; which, 
if it be wanting, cannot be given by any 
art or teaching, but may be greatly im- 
proved bY the ſtudy of the beſt models * 


J will make one obſervation more upon 
this faſhionable ſtile of Mr Gibbon and 


Mr Irvine ; aad it is this : 


See wh I have ſaid upon this ſubject, vol. 4. 
p. 290. and following. 
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An - hiſtorian, or narrator of any kind 


ought to make his narrative ſuch, that the 


reader may believe' it to be true. Even 
if he writes a romance, like the travels of 
Gulliver, it is one of the greateſt praiſes of 
ſuch a work, that it has at leaſt the appear- 
ance of truth and probability, which the 
Dean, by imitating the ſimplicity of ſtile 
of the antient hiſtorians, has given to his 
moſt extravagant fictions more than is to 
be found in many of our modern hiſto- 
ries . Now, in this moſt important point, 


the hiſtory of Mr Gibbon, and the travels 


of Eyles Irvine, are remarkably deficient : 
For whoever reads them will be diſpoſed 
to believe, that they are written to ſhow 
the wit of the authors, and to amuſe and 
pleaſe the fancy of the reader, not to in- 
ſtruct him, or inform him of facts. To 
be convinced of this, I deſire any man to 
read Mr Gibbon's deſcription above men- 
tioned of the ridiculous exhibitions of 
Commodus in the amphitheatre at Rome. 


There he tells us, That the dens of the 


amphitheatre diſgorged at once 100 lions; 


Vol. 3. lib. 4. cap. 10. in ine. 


. 
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100 darts from the unerring hand of 


_ © Commodus; (whom he dignifies with the 
name of imperial performer) * laid them 


dead, as they ran raging round the are- 
na.“ And again: A panther was let 
© looſe; and the archer waited till he had 
* leaped on a trembling malefactor: In 
the ſame inſtant the ſhaft flew, the beaſt 
dropt dead, and the man remained un- 


hurt, &c. Now, let this be compared 


with the account given by Herodian of 
this matter “, and he will clearly per- 
ceive the difference betwixt the plain hi- 
ſtorical ſtile, and the ſtile of wit and fan- 
cy. For my part, if I had not read the 
narrative of Herodian, I ſhould have belie- 
ved Mr Gibbon's narrative to have been, 
for the greater part, mere fiction. But, 
beſides the air of romance that Mr Gib- 
bon has given to this part of his hiſtory, 
he has omitted one circumſtance in the 
narrative of Herodian, which ſhows more 
than any other how unlike the Emperor 
was to the character he aſſumed. Herodian 


- 


* Herodian. lib. 1. cap. 47. 
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tells us, that there was made for Commo- 
dus a gallery round the amphitheatre, for 
the purpoſe that he might not come to 
cloſe engagement with the wild beaſts, 
but might ſhoot them from above with per- 


fect ſafety. But he adds, that, as to deers 


and hinds, and other horned beaſts, except 
bulls, he ran along with them 1n the arena, 
and ſhot them as they ran; whereas lions 
and panthers, 'and other fierce animals, he 
killed with his darts from above. This 
circumſtance, which I think the moſt im- 
portant of all, as it beſt characteriſes the 
Emperor, Mr Gibbon has omitted, and has 
only told us in general, That the ſecu- 
« reſt precautions were uſed to protect the 
« perſon of the Roman Hercules from the 
« deſperate ſpring of any ſavage, (an un- 
known uſe of the word to denote a wild 
beaſt) who might poſſibly diſregard the 
* dignity of the Emperor and the ſanctity 
of the God *. Here is a little ſtroke of 
the ridiculous, which, though the loweſt 
character of ſtile, he has thought proper, 
in this and many other paſſages, to mix 
with his hiſtorical ſtile, 


* Gibbon, vol. 1. p. 96, 
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By what I have ſaid of the taſte for ſuch 


writings as thoſe I have mentioned being 


faſhionable, I would not be underſtood to 
mean, that it is the taſte of the whole En- 
gliſn nation, any more than other taſtes 
that are faſhionable. There are men at 
this day of as good a taſte in writing as 
Mr Chamberlayne; and ſome of them men 
of great eminence and diſtinction, whom I 
have the honour to know, by whoſe exam- 
ple and authority, a ſober ſenſible ſtile. of 
proſe writing, may, it is hoped, be intro- 
duced, 


If any of my readers deſire further in- 
formation about the hiſtorical ſtile, they 


may read what I have written, vol. 3. lib. 


3. cap. 19. towards the end, where they will 
find the general rules for that ſtile laid 
down, which I have here explained at 
more length, and illuſtrated by examples. 
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B O OK I. 
Of the Didactic Stile. 


CH A Þ I. 


e DidaQtic Stile plain and fimple,—the 


moſt neceſſary of all fliles, being that by 


which all arts and ſciences are taught. 
Eis two kinds: —That by which a 
man ts taught to know that he does not 
know ; and that by which he it made 
to know, or is inflrudted, —The firſt me- 
thod extremely offenſive, — Socrates put to 
death, and Epictetus beaten, for practiſing 
it. The Socratic dialogue a good way 
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of inſtructing; practiſed both by Xeno- 


phon and Plato. — An account of Xeno= 


Phon g dialogues in the Memorabilia.— 


In that work we have the genuine Phi- 


lofophy of, Socrates pure and unmixed.— 
Socrates a moſt extraordinary man. In 
the Memorabilia both methods of mftruc- 
tion practiſed, —Difference in that reſpect 
betwixt Xenophon and Plato, One re- 
markable converſation of Socrates with 
Euthydemus, recorded by Xenophon, which 
ended in Euthydemus being inſtructed, 
and becoming a follower sf Socrates.— 
Socrates in Xenophon not only afks, but 
anſwers queſtions. A converſation of that 
kind with Hippias. Though the philo- 


fophy of the Memorabilia be not perfect, 
it is a moſt uſeful work, —Of the Eco- 


nomics of Xenophon.—T he difference be- 
twwaixt. it and the Memorabilia ;—more a 
piece than the Memorabilia.—Socrates, 
inſtead of inſtructing, as in other conver- 


Jations, is himſelf mſiructed —Oeconomy 


of two kinds, within doors and without, 


each in its order. — he firft depends 


moſt upon the wife ;—the inſtructions pro- 


Fer to. be given to a wife, —Of the oeco- 
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nomy without doors, —which in this caſe 
was the management of a farm.—T has 
depends upon the right choice of an over- 
ſeer. —Of the operations of farmmg.—An 
eulogium upon that art. — The leſſons 
which Socrates receives in this art, the 
beſt example of the Socratic method of 
teaching by aſking queſtions, — An account 
given of. that method of teaching in this 4 
dialogue ; — the concluſiun of it very fine, 
I is a piece invented by the author, 
not a real converſation like thoſe in the 
Memorabilia.—Of the third and laſt dia- 
logue of Xenophon, the Hieron,—more po- 
etical than any of them, having a kind of 
peripeteia in it.—The concluſion of | this 
piece tranſlated from the Greek. —Objer-= 
_ vations upon the ſiile of Xenophon's dia- 
| logue-writing.—A perfect model of the 
tile of Attick converſation, —When he 
departs from that ſtile in one inſtance, the 
writing not good. 


HE didactic ftile, as it is the moſt ne- 
ceſſary of all ſtiles, being that by 
which all arts and ſciences are learned, ſo 
it is the plaineſt and eaſieſt, requiring no 
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ornament, nor any thing but propriety of 
words, and a perfeQ knowledge of the ſub- 
Jet. This is the caſe, when the perſon to 
be taught does not think that he knows 
the thing already ; for, if he think ſo, he 
muſt be firſt taught that he does not know, 
| becauſe we learn nothing that we think we 
know already. It is recorded as a modeſt 
ſaying of Socrates, that the only thing he 


profeſſed to know, was that he knew no- 


thing, But, whatever may have been the 
caſe among the Greeks at the time when 
he lived, it is, according to my obſervation, 


a kind of knowledge ſo rare among us, that 


a man who poſſeſſes it may very juſtly 
boaſt of it. It is the want of this know- 
ledge, that makes it fo difficult to teach 
ſome men any thing; for, if a man is 
only ignorant, it will not be a difficult mat- 
ter to inſtru him. But, if he has form- 
ed an opinion, and at the ſame time thinks 
well of his own judgment, which is a 


very common caſe, it will be difficult to 


convince him of his error, eſpecially if he 
is to be convinced by any man whom he 
knows, and to whom he may think him- 
ſelf equal, if not ſuperior, in genius and 


4 Fa! lt a — _— | —_— } _— 11 3 CNRS 
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learning, or perhaps in rank and fortune, 
And this is the reaſon why ſo few people 
profit by converſation (the beſt way of 
learning every thing); which proceeds not 
ſo much from their incapacity to learn, as 
from vanity, which makes them diſdain to 
be taught by any man living, or, if their 
vanity be very great, by any dead author; 
for there are people, who think it a pcor 
mean ſpirited confeſſion of Cicero, That, di- 

firuſting his own genius, he had Ca the 


afftance of learning *, 


With people of ſuch a character there 
muſt be a method of teaching practiſed ve- 
ry different from the plain and ſimple me- 
thod above mentioned ; for, before they 
can learn in that way, they muſt be con- 
vinced that they are both ignorant and 
vain: A man being only ignorant, when 
he does not know a thing; but, if he ima- 
cine he knows it, he is vain, as well as 
ignorant. Here, therefore, is a very difh- 
cult and very unpleaſant leſſon, and, with 


* Pro Lucia Muraena, cap. 30. 
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ſome people, not practicable; and, there- 
fore, a man who knows the world, will 
not undertake it, if he have not a particular 
regard for the perſon, and think himſelf 
bound in duty to inſtruct him, 


But, if this method is to be oraftifed, 
the queſtion is, In what way is it beſt prac- 
tiſed? And I ſay, it is in the way of So- 
cratic dialogue, ſuch as we have in Plato 
and Xenophon, where a man, by proper 
interrogatories, is made to convict himſelf 
of ignorance and vanity, But, though it 
be the moſt effectual of all methods of con- 
viction when it is at all practicable, it is 
the moſt unpleaſant; and the very attempt- 
ing it, if we ſhould not ſucceed, gives 
the greateſt offence, Nor do l wonder, that 
-Socrates, by practiſing it, drew ſuch an o- 
dium upon himſelf from the Athenians, 
as, I am perſuaded, was the cauſe of his 
death, not the accuſation of impiety, and 
corrupting the youth“; for neither of 


* Theſe were the two charges againſt him, upon 
which he was tried and condemned. — See Xenophon 
in the beginning of the Anopwnuorivre, and Plato in the 
ply EIT" | | 
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which, it does not appear. that there was the 
leaſt ground. And accordingly Plato, in his 
Apology for Socrates, tells us. that this 
charge againſt him by Melitus was nothing 
but a mere form of words ; and that the 


real charge againſt him, upon which he 


was condemned, was, that he went about 
convicting every body, who entered into 
converſation with him, out of their own 
mouths, that they knew nothing; which, he 
ſaid, he did, in order to juſtify what the ora- 
cle bad ſaid, that he was wiſer than other 
men. For, ſays he, | difcovered that they 
thought they knew when they did not 
know; whereas | knew that I did not 
know. How much offence he muſt have 


given by this method of inſtruction, how- 


ever neceſſary, is evident: And, I think, 
the wonder is not, that they put him to 
death at laſt, but that, in a ſtate where the 
people were the governours, they let him 
live ſo long. Epictetus. who atte npted this 
method among the Romans, was no! put to 
death, as the Roman government was not 
then democratical ; but he was beaten by 
thole with whom he converted, 
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That Dialogue is an excellent method of 
inſtruction, in either of the ways above 
mentioned, is evident; for what a man 
learns in that way, he thinks he has diſco- 
vered himſelf, and therefore remembers it 
better than if it had been ſimply told him. 
The moft famous dialogiſts of antiquity 
are the two I have mentioned, Plato and 
Xenophon, very different in their manner, 
Of theſe I propoſe to give ſome account 
beginning with Renophon. He has writ- 
ten three pieces in dialogue, his Memorabi- 
lia in four books, his Oeconomics, and his 
Hieron, or Tyrannus, each in one book; 
for, as to his Sympoſium, it is not ſo much 
a dialogue as an account of the converſa- 
tion and of other things that paſled ar a 
table where Socrates was. Beſides theſe 
dialogues, he was a great writer of hiſtory, 
and, I think, I may fay of romance ; for 
his Education of Cyrus I conſider as no bet- 
ter than a romance, but the fineſt of the 
kind that ever was written. 


His greateſt work of dialogue- writing, 
is the one I firſt mentioned, namely, the 
Memorabilia, which I hold to be one of 
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the moſt valuable works that has come 
down to us from antiquity ; for we have 
there the genuine philoſophy of Socrates, 
without any mixture of that philoſophy 
which came from Egypt and the ſchool of 
Pythagoras, whereof we have ſo much in 
Plato. His philoſophy was entirely of the 
moral and practical kind: Nor does he ap- 
pear to have aſcended to that firſt philoſo- 
phy, which teaches us the principles of all 
arts and ſciences. It was this philoſophy, 
which Pythagoras and Plato learned in E- 
gypt ; and it was the wi/dom, or philoſo- 
phy (as the word ought to be tranſlated) 
of the Egyptians in which Moſes was learn= 
ed *. But even of the only philoſophy he 
taught, namely, moral philoſophy, it ap- 
pears, that he did not know the principles f. 
But, when we conſider, that his philoſo- 


* Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. 7. v. 22. Where 
the word zwiſdlom, in our tranſlation, is in the original 
copie, Which in the Greek language denotes philoſophy, 
and philoſophy of the higheft kind, but is quite different 
from what is denoted by the Greek word @p9r15, which 
in Engliſh is vi/dom, or prudence, | 


+ See what I have faid upon this ſubject in the 
preface to vol. 3. of Metaph. p. 27. and following. 
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phy, defective as it was, was the diſcovery 
of a ſingle man, it muſt appear a moſt ex- 
traordinary diſcovery, and he himſelf one 
of the moſt extraordinary men that ever 
lived. 


In the Memorabilia Socrates is the only 
teacher. And he teaches in both the ways 
above mentioned, that is, both by refuta- 
tion, and convincing men that they did 
not know what they thought they knew, 
and by inſtructing them when they did not 
profeſs to know and were only ignorant, 
Beſides the dialogue we have in this work, 
Xenophon has given us a great deal of the 
doctrine of Socrates upon different ſub- 
jects, without any dialogue, or mention of 
any particular perſon whom he meant to 
inſtruct, Of this kind there is a great deal 
in the third book abour the middle of it, 
and in the fourth towards the end of it. 


There is one difference, among many o- 
thers, which I obſerve betwixt the dialogues 
of Plato and of Xenophon, that, in many of 
Plato's dialogues, there is nothing elſe but 
refutation; and a man is only convinced 
that he does not know, but is not iuſtruct- 
ed: Whereas, in Xenophon, the two al- 
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ways go together ; and a man, after being 
convinced that he is ignorant, is taught 


what he did not know before. A remark- 
able example of this we have in his con- 
verſation with one Euthydemus, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth book. This Euthy- 
demus had collected a great many books, 
and thought himſelf very learned, ſo learn- 
ed, that he could not be inſtructed by the 
converſation. of docrates, which, therefore, 


he ſhunned, avoiding even the appearan- 


ces of admiring Socrates, or receiving in- 
ſtruction from him or any body elſe ; —a 
character, which, I have obſerved, is not 
uncommon in this age ; and indeed it is a 
natural conſequence of a high conceit of 
one's ſelf, and the affectation of ſuperior 
wiſdom. Socrates, however, contrived to 
draw the attention of this young man, by 
going toa bridle- maker's ſhop, which he fre- 


quented very much, and there holding con- 


verſation with his own followers, in which 
he contrived to make mention of Euthy- 
demus in his hearing, as a man who in- 
tended to be a great ſpeaker and a leading 
man in the ſtate, but who diſdained to be 
inſtructed by any body. Having thus ex- 
cited the attention of Euthydemus, and 
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being deſirous to do all the good he could 
to the young man, he took an occaſion to 
converſe with him alone in the ſame place; 
and, having praiſed him for his love of 
learning, which had made him collect ſo 
many books, and having by that compli- 
ment pleaſed him and engaged his atten- 
tion, he went on in a ſeries of interroga- 
tories, by which he made Euthydemus con- 
tradict himſelf ſo often, that, at laſt, he 
was convinced that he knew nothing of 
what a wiſe and good man ought to know; 
upon, which, ſays Xenophon, he went a- 
way much mortified, and deſpiſing himſelf. 
But the conſequence was, that he became 
an aſſiduous follower of Socrates, liſtening 


attentively to whatever he ſaid z which 


when Socrates obſerved, he was at pains 


to inſtruct him in the plaineſt and ſimpleſt 


manner, without embarraſſing and con- 
founding him as he had done at firſt, And 
accordingly, immediately ſubjoined to this 
firſt converſation with Euthydemus, there 
is another with him upon the ſubject of 
piety, in which Socrates ſets before him, 
at great length, and in the plaineſt man- 
ner, all the obligations that men owe to 
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the Gods. And here our author obſerves, 
that many who had been made by Socra- 
tes to convict themſelves of ignorance and 
vanity, like Euthydemus, never came back 
again to Socrates; and he might have add- 
ed, that they hated him mortally. And I 
have no doubt, as I have ſaid, but that the 


hatred of ſuch men was the chief, I may 


ſay the only, cauſe of his condemnation. 


And not only did Socrates, in this man- 
ner, inſtruct his followers by aſking que- 
ſtions, but he could alſo anſwer queſtions, 
when they were aſked at him, Of this 
kind, a converſation is reported by Xeno- 
phon, in the middle of the ſame fourth 
book, betwixt him and Hippias the Elean, 


who appears to have been a kind of tra- 


velling ſophiſt. This Hippias, after obſer- 
ving that Socrates was in uſe to laugh 
ar, and make fools of people by aſking 
them queſtions, and then laying hold of 
their anſwers to confute and perplex them, 
while he himſelf anſwered no queſtion, nor 
declared his own opinion upon any ſubject, 
told Socrates, that he would aſk one que- 
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ſtion at him, which was, What juſtice was ? 
To this Socrates made an anſwer. To 
which anſwer Hippias made ſundry objec- 
tions ; and ſo they went on debating, till, 
at laſt, Hippias is convinced that Socrates 
had anſwered him right, and defined Ju- 


frice well. 


To conclude what I have to obſerve up- 
on this part of Xenophon's work ; think 
he has ſhown very clearly in theſe four 
books, that Socrates was as learned in the 
philoſophy of morals as it was poſſible that 
any man could be, of the beſt underſtand- 
ing, the moſt accurate obſervation, and, at 
the ſame time, the moſt virtuous diſpoſi- 
tion, but who was not taught by any bo- 
dy, nor inſtructed in the wi/dom of the 
Egyptians, which his followers, Plato and 
Ariſtotle, were, who, in that ſchool, learn- 
ed to know the firſt principles of all phi- 
loſophy, and of all arts and ſciences: Where- 
as, from what I have obſerved elſewhere, 
it appears, that Socrates did not know the 
principles even of morals, when he main- 
tained that virtue was /crence ; and I doubt 
whether, if there had been an Hippias to 
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interrogate him What ſcience was, he could 


have given a ſatisfactory anſwer. At leaſt, 
I am ſure, that nobody in this age can an- 
ſwer that queſtion properly, without ha- 
ving ſtudied the logical works of Ariſtotle. 
But, though the theory of morals is cer- 
tainly not perfect in this work of Xeno- 
phon, it is the beſt practical piece of mo- 
rality, and the moſt uſeful in the conduct 
of life that ever was written; and there- 


fore every man who has a mind to apply 


to antient philoſophy, or to be a wiſe and 
good man, ſhould begin with the diligent 
ſtudy of this work. And ſo much for the 


Memorabilia of Xenophon, 


The next work of his I mentiond is his 


or a whole, than his Memorabilia, and a 
very artificial piece; for it is a dialogue 
within a dialogue, after the manner of ſe- 
veral.of Plato's dialogues, and yet the inte- 
grity of the piece is perfectly preſerved ; 


whereas the Memorabilia is a collection of 


ſometimes not converſations, but obſerva- 
tions upon different ſubjects. And there is 


Oeconomics, which is much more a piece, 


ſcattered and detached converſations, and 
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another ſingularity in this work, that here 

Socrates, inſtead of inſtructing others, is 
himſelf inſtructed, and in the moſt ſimple 
way, not needing to be firſt convinced that 
he did not know, but, on the contrary, 
profeſſing his ignorance, and not aſking 
queſtions, as he commonly did, for the in- 
ſtruction of others, but in the natural way, 
for his own inſtruction. 


The ſubject of this work is Oeconomy, 
which is of two kinds, either within doors, 
that is, in the houſe, or without doors. 
The dialogue begins with a converſation 
betwixt Socrates and Critobulus, in which, 
Socrates, by queſtioning, Critobulus in his 
ordinary way, proves to him, that oecono- 
my was a ſcience, and a ſcience which Cri- 
tobulus had need to practiſe, though a rich 
man. For it appears, that he was like ma- 
ny rich men of this age, whole expences 
exceed their income. Critobulus being con- 
vinced of this, and being afraid of beco- 
ming poor, deſires that Socrates would 
teach him oeconomy. Socrates excuſes him- 
ſelf, by telling him, that it was impoſſible 
he could underſtand oeconomy, never ha- 


5 | 
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ving had any thing of his own to manage. 


But, upon Critobulus ſtill urging him, he 


{aid he would relate to him a converſation 
he had upon the ſubje& with one Iſcho- 


machus, a man who had univerſally the 


character of a Kaavaxayalos, a word which 
we cannot expreſs but by ſeveral words in 
Engliſh ; for it denotes a man of worth 
and goodneſs and beauty of character. And 
here comes in the dialogue, which, as I 
ſaid, was inſerted into the dialogue with 
which the piece begins, and made the prin- 
cipal part of it. And here it is that: Socra- 
tes learns, and is himſelf inſtructed, in- 
ſtead of inſtructing others; and indeed this 
was neceflary, as he had profeſſed that he 
was entirely 1gnorant of oeconomy, having 
had no practice or experience of it. This 
converſation with Iſchomachus is divided 
into two parts: The firſt concerning oeco- 
nomy within doors, or the management of 
a family; the ſecond concerning the ma- 
nagement of a farfn ; for that was the oc- 
cupation of Iſchomachus. The firſt part 
is almoſt a continued diſcourſe. of Iſchoma- 
chus, with very little interruption by que- 
{tions from Socrates, In this diſcourſe he 
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relates how he inſtructed his young wife 
when he firſt married her; how ſhe was to 
put every thing in order in the houſe, fo 
that ſhe could readily lay her hand to what- 
ever was wanted; and how ſhe was to 
treat the ſervants, and behave in every re- 
ſpect like the miſtreſs of a family. To fay 
of this part of the work, that it is the beſt 
thing that has been written upon the ſub- 
Jet, would be but a poor eulogium, as I 
do not know of any thing antient or mo- 
dern relating to oeconomy worth mention- 
ing. But, I think, it is the beſt thing that can 
be written upon the ſubject. Iſchomachus 
here relates certain curious facts concern- 
ing the Queen of the Bees, whom he pro- 
poſes as a pattern to his wife for the go- 
vernment of her family, which I ſhould be 
glad ro know, whether they were verified 


by modern obfervations. He relates alſo 


ſeveral particular facts concerning his wife, 
ſhewing how much ſhe had improved by 
his leſſons. Theſe Socrates was delighted 
to hear; and, I think, every reader of any 


taſte muſt be very much pleaſed with them, 
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In the beginning of the ſecond part of 
this converſation, Iſchomachus goes on 
as he did in the firſt, in a continued diſ- 
courſe relating to Socrates by what exer= 
ciſe and manner of living he preſerved his 
health and ſtrength, and made himſelf fit 
for the-diſcharge of all the duties of a citi- 
zen, both in peace and war. For this, both 
he and Socrates agreed, belonged to the 
oeconomy without doors, and was ſo eſ- 
ſential a part of it, that, without it, no man 
could deſerve the fine epithet with which 
Iſchomachus was dignified. Then he pro- 
ceeds to give an account of his farming, 
which was properly what we would call 
his occupation, beginning, as was natural, 
with the choice of an overſeer ; for a man 
who is not ſucceſsful in that choice, can- 
not ſucceed in farming, if his farm is of a- 
ny conſiderable extent, and if he has other 
buſineſs beſides, which was the caſe of I- 
ſchomachus. Here we have all the quali- 
ties of a good overſeer carefully enumera- 
ted, and the method by which ſuch an o- 
verſeer was to be educated and formed ; 
and here there is more of dialogue, than in 
the preceding converſation with Iſchoma- 
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chus, Socrates aſking a great many queſtions 
concerning a thing of ſuch importance as 
the education of a governing man, which 
the overſeer of a farm muſt be. 


Socrates being thus inſtructed concern- 
ing the qualities of a good overſeer, pro- 


ceeds very naturally to inquire about the o- 
perations which this overſeer 1s to direct, 
And here Socrates is taught the art of 
farming by Iſchomachus, who very pro- 
perly introduces his leſſons by an eulogium 
upon farming, which, I think, is as juſt as 
it is well expreſſed. He ſays, it is the moſt 
uſeful of all arts, the moſt pleaſant in the 
practice, the moſt liberal too; for it has no 
ſecrets or myſteries, ſuch as ſome other arts 
have ; but the farmer moſt readily com- 
municates, and with the greateſt pleaſure, 
what he knows, to any body who deſires 
it; and, laſt of all, it is moſt eaſily learn- 
ed; for you learn it only by ſeeing and 
hearing what farmers do: Whereas other 


arts are not to be learned without much 


time, ſtudy, and practice; and indeed what 
follows ſhows it to be ſo; for Iſchoma- 


chus does no more than aſk queſtions at 
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Socrates but theſe ſo proper, that Socra- 


tes not only anſwers them right, but gives 
reaſoris why the thing is ſo and not other- 


wiſe; which makes lſchomachus ſay, that So- 


crates deſired to be inſtructed by him in an 
art which he knew as well as he, Nor do 
I know any ſo fine an example of the So- 
cratic method of teaching, by aſking que- 
ſtions at the perſon taught, unleſs, perhaps, 
it be the making a ſlave demonſtrate in 
that way a propoſition of geometry in the 
Meno of Plato, which Socrates makes uſe 
of as an example to prove his dottrine, 
that all our knowledge in this life is re- 
miniſcence ; and, I think, the leſſons which 
Iſchomachus gives to Socrates in agricul- 
ture prove the ſame. doctrine. 


Socrates having here diſcovered, by the 
queſtions which Iſchomachus put to him, 
that he knew what he believed himſelf to 
be quite ignorant of, gives this account how 
queſtioning ſhould be teaching. You lead 

e, fays he to Iſchomachus, through 
things that I underſtand, to things that I 
* thought I bad not ieee er u dif- 
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© covering that they have a reſemblance to 
* what I formerly underſtood, 1 think that 
© I formerly underſtood them alſo.” Here 
you have the whole ſecret of the Socratic 
reaſoning diſcovered, and the greateſt beau- 
ty of the Dialogue explained. 


The Dialogue concludes with an admi- 
rable obſervation of Iſchomachus, Thar 
what is moſt excellent in agriculture and 
war and all the great arts of life, and en- 
fures more than any thing elſe the ſucceſs 
of theſe arts, is a genius fit to govern, and 
to which thoſe who are commanded will- 
ingly ſubmitting, obey with chearfulneſs 
and emulation who ſhall beſt do his duty. 
This genius, ſays he, may be improved by 
reaching and ſtudy ; but it muſt be given o- 
riginally by the Gods. As a proof of the 
truth of this obſervation, and that this di- 
ſtinction of men is truly from God and 
Nature, and not the effect of teaching and 
inſtitution only, I will add, that there is no 
deſignation of character more viſibly mark- 
ed in the human countenance, the voice, the 
air, the manner, the look, and the action both 
of the features of the face in ſpeaking, and 
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of the body in moving, than that of a 
man deſtined by Providence to govern his 
fellow creatures “. 


I have only further to obſerve upon this 
dialogue, that, as it is more a piece than a- 
ny thing of the kind that Xenophon has 
written, ſo I am perſuaded it is for the 
greater part, if not altogether, an invention 
of the author, and in that reſpect reſem- 
bling the dialogues of Plato more than any 
thing he has written; for, as to the con- 
verſations in the Memorabilia, I believe 
them all to have been real converſations, 
with little or no addition from the author. 


To conelude my obſervations upon this 
dialogue, I think it the beſt thing of the 
kind that Xenophon has written, and a 
moſt perfe& model of the Socratic method 
of teaching. It has not the defect which 
[ have obſerved in the Memorabilia, I mean 
the want of philoſophy ; for there is e- 


* There is juſt in the end of this dialogue a moſt 
admirable correction of the text by Henry Stephen, 
which is as ingenious as it is neceſſary, the pailage hey 
ing abſolutely nn. without it. 
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nough of philoſophy in it, and more would 
have been ſuperfluous and even ridiculous, 


I come now to ſpeak of the laſt work of 
Xenophon 1 mentioned, the Hieron, or Ty- 
rannus. It is undoubtedly a work of in- 
vention, as I believe the Oeconomies to be, 
but of more fimpie compoſition than the 
Oeconomics; for there is in it no dialogue 
within a dialogue: Yet it is a moſt poeti- 

cal piece; for it has a Peripeteia, a change 
from one contrary to another, which both 
ſurpriſes and pleaſes. The ſubject of it is the 
compariſon of the life of a private man, and 
of a tyrant ; by which name the Greeks de- 
ſigned any man, who governed a free peo- 
ple without. their conſent, whether he go- 
verned well or ill. The interlocuters are 

Hieron the tyrant of Syracuſe, and Simo- 
nides the poet, who afks at Hieron, what 
the difference was betwixt the private and 
tyrannical life, in point of happineſs or mi- 
ſery ? Which difference, ſays he, nobody 
ſhould know better than you, who. have 
had the experience of both, In anſwer 

to this queſtion, Hieron deſires Simonides 
- to enumerate to him all the different plea- 
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ſures ranged under their ſeveral heads, 
which a man in private life enjoys. This 
diviſion of pleaſures was what Simonides 
was, no doubt, more capable of making 
accurately than Hieron, being a greater 
philoſopher than he. Upon this Simoni- 
des enumerates all the pleafures both of bo- 
dy and of mind: And Hieron ſhows, that 
in every one of theſe the tyrant was infe- 
rior to the private man. 'Fhis he does in 
almoſt a continued diſcourſe, with but few 
interruptions by queſtions from Simonides, 
putting him in mind of the particular plea- 
feres he had enumerated. Then he pro- 
ceeds to ſhow. what a miſerable life of fear, 
fuſpicion, and diftruft of every body a ty- 
rant led ; and how much that band of fo- 
reign mercenaries, which he was obliged 
to maintain at the expence of the people 
for the defence of his perſon and govern- 
ment, muſt make him hated by the people. 
Then he goes on to thow how much hap- 
pier he was as a private man: But, ſays 
he, what is worſt of all, I cannot now 
make the exchange, and return to my for- 
mer life; for then I muſt ſuffer all the pu- 
niſhment which the hatred of the people 
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makes them think I deſerve. He con- 
eludes, therefore, that the beſt thing he can 
do, is to hang himſelf. 


Here then we have the Fable, as it may be 
called, wrought up to a criſis, and the knot 
fairly tied, which Simonides unties in the 
diſcourſe that follows; wherein he proves, 
that, if a tyrant be a good man, and go- 
vern as he ought to do, he will enjoy e- 
very pleaſure, whether of mind or body, 
in much greater perfection than a private 
man can do, and particularly the pleaſure 
of being loved, admired, and praiſed: And 
even his body- guard of foreigners, Simo- 
nides proves, that, if he employed them 
properly, he might make them the inſtru- 
ments of procuring ſtill more the love of 
his people. Governing in this way, ſays 
he, you ſhall not only be loved, admired, 
and praiſed by your ſubjects, but by all 
* thoſe who hear of you. All your peo- 
ple ſhall rejoice in the good things you 
* enjoy, and ſhall defend you and fight for 
+ you, as they would do for themfelves ; 
* and the wealth of your friends ſhall be 
as much yours as theirs. Take courage, 
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therefore, Hieroz enrich your friends; 
* for, in doing ſo, you will enrich your- 
* ſelf. Add to the wealth and power of 
* the ſtate, which will be adding to your 
own. Procure allies to it. Think that 
your country is your houſe, your citi- 
* zens your companions, your friends your 
children, your children your very life 
* and ſoul, All theſe endeavour to over- 
come in good offices; and, if in that 
* way you overcome your friends, your e- 
© nemies never can ſtand before you. All 


this if you do, be aſſured, that you ſhall Z 


* attain to the nobleſt and happieſt ſtate 
* among men. You ſhall be happy, and 
not be envied.” With this fine epilogue 
the 8 concludes, 
| Theſe are my obſervations upon the di- 
daQtic works of Xenophon, which, I think, 
ought to be moſt carefully ſtudied, both 
for their matter and their ſtile. As to the 
matter, beſides the excellent practical phi- 
loſophy that is contained in it, we have 
more of the manners and private life of the 
Athenians, than is any where elſe to be 
found. And the ſtile is exactly the ſtile 
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of Attic converſation, which I hold to be 
as perfect of the kind as their hiſtorical, 
oratorial, or poetical ſtile :: And I would 
defire thoſe, who chooſe to be critics, and 
to be able to diſtinguiſh accurately diffe- 
rent ſtiles from one another, to compare 
the ſtile of thoſe converſations, which Xe- 
nophon has given us, with the hiſtorical 
ſtile of Thucydides, and the oratorial ſtile 
of Demoſthenes, not to mention the ſtile 
of their tragic poets, which is ſo different 
from that of Xenophon, that no man- can 
be ſo unlearned in criticiſm, or ſo void of 
natural taſte, as not to perceive the diffe- 
rence in the diction, as well as in the num- 
bers. I will only add upon this ſubject, 
that, when Xenophon departs from the ſtile 
of converſation, which he does in the ſtory 
from Prodicus, of the Judgment of Hercu- 
les, and affects a higher ſtile, he does not 
at all pleaſe me. For the ſpeech of Virtue 
there is too full of antitheſes, and of rapi- 
woes, and Teporomons, that is, ſentences of 
the ſame length, and the ſame conſtruction 
and arrangement of the words, and has 
not that variety in the compoſition, which 
I hold to be effential to all fine writing. 


—- & 
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Plato the greateſt dialogift of antient or mo- 
dern times, — His dialogues reckoned by 
Ariſtotle Pieces of poetry. — He has imita- 
ted Homer in two things, of never ap- 
pearing himſelf in his works, and in mix- 
ing the narrative with the dramatic. 
His dialagues therefore very properly di- 
vided into dramatic, narrative, and mix- 
ed. Great variety in his narrative dia- 
logues.—Some of his dialogues have on- 


ly the form of dialogues, but not the na- 


ture; ſuch as the ten books de Republi- 
ca, and the twelve de Legibus.—The 
Protagoras, the jineft of all Plato's dia- 


logues, conſidered. as a poetical compoſi 1— 


tion.— A particular account of it. The 
ſcenery in it, and the various turns and 
incidents in it, particularly Ane. — Ii con- 
cludes with a change of. the opinions 
maintained by the two diſputants, which 
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may be called the cataſtrophe of the piece. 
—The next moſt beautiful dialogue in 
Plato, is the Gorgias.— Not neceſſary to 
give ſo particular an account of it.—0f 
the manner of teaching of Plato in his 
dialogues. — It is for the greateſt part on- 
ly refutation. — This more agreeable to the 
character of Socrates than plain teaching. 
VJ the matter of the dialogues of Pla- 
to. It is chiefly moral and political, 
but with a great mixture of the doetrines 
of the Eleatic and Pythagorean philoſo- 
phy, and of the philoſophy of ideas, which 
he brought from Egypt, as well as the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The two laſt 
mentioned, the moi valuable part of the 
philoſophy of Plato.— His philoſophy of 
morals defective, in not knowing that the 
principle of morals was the To nam, 
and in not defining what the To xa 15, 
though he has mentioned it fo often, — 
His logic and dialectic, too imperfect, com- 
pared with thoſe of Ariſtotle, — His phi- 
loſophy of Nature likewiſe not ſo good as 
the Pythagorean work from which ve 
has copied it. — His ſyſtem of government 
not /o good neither as that which the Fe- 
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ſuits actually put in practice in Para- 
guay.— The Theology therefore of Plato, 
the beſt part of his philoſophy. —T his cx- 
alte the mind above human affairs and 
all things on earth. This philoſophy 
ſhould be moſt cultivated in a degenerate 
ate of a nation: This practiſed by the 
the Alexandrine ſchool. —Of the ſtile of 
Plata.—T his immoderately praiſed by Cis | 
cero, but with a proper diſtinction by the 
Halicarnafhan-— His chief beauty of ſiile 
ws an the numbers of his compoſition, of 
| which we have no perception. — His 
works upon the whole are very valuable 
and ought to be careſully fludied.—T hey 
are the beft preparation for the philgſo— 
a phy of Ariftatle, and particularly for his 
logic. 


COME now to ſpeak of Plato's manner 
of teaching. He is the greateſt of all 
dialogiſts that have come down to us from 
antient times, or, I believe, that ever was; 
for he has written a very great number of 
dialogues, and nothing but in dialogue, ex- 
cept ſome epiſtles. His dialogues, as I have 
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obſerved, are very different in every reſpect 
from thoſe of Xenophon, whoſe dialogues 
are real. converſations, at leaſt, in the Me- 
morabilia, of which, I am perſuaded, Xe- 
nophon took notes or memorandums, and 
from thence the name in Greek by which 
they are called arournuorwres: Whereas the 
dialogues of Plato are pieces of poetry, 
where you have fables, manners, charac- 
ters, and incidents, and ſometimes changes 
which ſurpriſe us, and therefore may be 
called re ,eĩ. It is for this reaſon that 
Ariſtotle very properly, I think, reckons 
the Zoxperizo: Aoyor, by which he certainly 
means the Socratic philoſophy in Plato's 
dialogues, as a ſpecies of poetry *. We are 
informed by Diogenes Laertius, that Plato 
in his early youth ſhowed an inclination 
towards poetry, and actually wrote ſome 
poetical pieces: And, I think, it is evi- | 
dent, both from the form he has given to 
theſe dialogues and their ſtile, that he had 
a genius for poetry; and if ſo, it was ve- 
ry natural that he ſhould give a poetical 
form to his philoſophy. 


1 Ariſtotle in the beginning of his Poetic. 


* 
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And here I cannot help obſerving, that 
it is a moſt abſurd charge which a French 
author, the Marquis De L' Argent, makes 
againſt Plato, of pretending to impoſe up- 
on the public fictitious converſations for 
real. A man muſt indeed be a wretched 
critic, who cannot diſcover that Plato's dia- 
logues are poetical pieces, not intended to 
paſs for hiſtorical facts. 


There is pne thing in which Plato has 
imitated Homer, the great maſter of all 
poetry, dramatic as well as epic, and that 
is, he never appears himſelf, neither as an 
interlocutor, nor as a narrator: And in an- 
other thing he has alſo imitated him, that 
he has mixed together narrative and dia- 
logue in many of his pieces, in which he 
has introduced ſome perſon narrating the 
converſation. Of this kind are the Alcibi- 
ades firſt and ſecond, the Sophiſta, the Poli- 
ticus, the whole twelve Books of Laws, and 
indeed the greater part of his dialogues, 
But he has varied a good deal the form in 
theſe narrative dialogues : For ſometimes 


Socrates himſelf, and who is commonly 
the principal figure in every piece, is made 
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the narrator, as in the Profagoras, the 
books de Republica, and many others. At 
other times the converſation is narrated by 
one who was not prefent, but had it from 
Socrates, as in the Theactetes, where the 
time of the action is after the death of So- 
crates. Sometimes the converſation is re- 
peated only from memory: At other times 
it is read from notes, which the narrator 
took of it, as in the laſt mentioned dialogue 
of the Theaetetes, Sometimes the perſon, 
to whom the narrative is addreſſed, is not 
mentioned; ſo that the narration is to no- 


body, ſo far as appears, as in the *Epaore, 


the books Je Republica, and many others. 
At other times, a perſon is mentioned, to 
whom the narration is made, but without 
any character or name other than that of 
*Erauypes, or companion, as in the cafe of the 
Protagoras; but at other times he has a 
name and character, as in Theaetetes. Some 
of the dialogues are altogether dramatical, 
without any narrative either in the intro- 
duction or intermixed with the converſa- 
tion. Such is the Eutyphron, the firſt dia- 
logue in the way they are commonly ar- 


ranged, and many others. Theſe perfect- 


fy on — [T4 
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ly reſemble the ſcenes of a comedy, where 


you get no information from any narra- 
tive, but only from what the perſons of the 
drama ſay to one another. That diviſion, 


therefore, of the dialogues of Plato, men- 


tioned by Diogenes Laertius in his life, I 
think a very proper diviſion of them, as 
far as relates to their form and compoſi- 
tion, into dramatical, narrative, and mixed. 


All this variety in the form of the com- 
poſition, together with the variety of ſub- 
ject and ſtile, of characters and manners, 
makes theſe dialogues of Plato the moſt a- 
greeable of all writing to a man who has 
a taſte both for poetry and philoſophy. 
And, ſuppoſing that the reader had no taſte 
for the admirable philoſophy contained in 
them, but only for the poetry, I think, as 
a critic and a man of taſte, he ought to be 
much entertained : For there is in ſome of 
them a fable and ſtory, which is ſome=- 


times highly wrought up, and finely di- 


verſified by incidents, particularly in ſuch 
of them as are narrated; for in ſome of 
theſe there are ſcenes admirably painted, 
and a variety of action introduced, as well 
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as of converſation. This is particularly the 
caſe of the Protagoras, where the ſcene is 
ſo well deſcribed, that we could not have 
a more lively idea of it, if we were to ſee 
it repreſented on the ſtage. 


At the ſame time it is proper to obſerve, 
that his two greateſt works, though they 
be called dialogues, have nothing more but 
the form ; for they are truly fyſtems of 
ſcience, in which queſtions are aſked by 
the perſon who delivers the ſyſtem, but to 
which the interlocutors anſwer only Yes or 
No. The two works I mean, are his ten 
books de Republica, and his twelve de Le- 
gibus, Both of theſe have a place, which 
is indeed eſſential to a drama; but time is 
as neceſſary. Now, neither of theſe is cir- 
cumſcribed by time: And, as I have obſer- 
ved elſewhere *, the dialogues are ſo long, 
that it is impoſſible they could have been 
finiſhed in any time that we can ſuppoſe 
men to be kept together, without interrup- 
tion of one kind or another. In the be- 
ginning of the books de Republica, there is 


Vol. 4. p. 345. of this work. 
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what may be properly called a dialogue, 
which continues till about the middle of 
the ſecond book; and we are informed vp- 
on what occaſion the company met, and 
how Socrates was led on to give a ſyſtem 
of what he underſtood to be a perfect go- 
vernment. In the books de Legibus, though 
there be more dialogue, there 1s no intro- 
duction at all to it; for it begins directly 
with one of four travellers upon the road in 
Crete, aſking a queſtion at the others, Whe- 
ther it was a God or a Man who firſt gave 
laws to men? To this one of them, wio 
was a Cretan, anſwers. And ſo the conver- 
ſation goes on tor four books; after which, 
the Athenian ſtranger gives them a ſyſtem 
of laws in the other eight books, with little 
interruption of queſtions. 


The Protagoras, which I mentioned a- 


bove, is the fineſt of all the dialogues of 


Plato, conſidered as a poetical compoſition; 
for there is more ſcenery and action in ir, 
a greater variety of turns and incidents, 
and more 1mitation of characters and man- 


ners, than are to be found in any other of 
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his dialogues. I think it, therefore, not im- 
proper to give a more particular account 
of it than of any other, 


In this dialogue Socrates relates to a com- 
panion of his, who is not named, that one 
Hippocrates, an acquaintance of Socrates, a 
young man of a keen violent ſpirit, came to 
him very early in the morning before it was 
day, to let him know that the great ſophiſt 
Protagoras was cone to town, and lodged 
in the 4 otife ot one Callias; —informing So- 
cratcs at the ſame time of his moſt earneſt 
delire to be the ſcholar of Protagoras, and, 
as he took money for teaching, to give him 
all that he had of his own, and all that he 
could procure from his friends. This na- 
turaily led Socrates to inquire what he was 
to learn of Protagoras, for which he was 
to pay fo high a price. Hippocrates was 
much puzzled to anſwer this queſtion, and 
plainly ſhowed he did not well know what 
he would be at, In this converſation they 
paited the time till the day broke; and it 
ended in their reſolving to go to Protago- 
ras, and aſk him, what he pretended to 
teach, and then to adviſe with his friends 
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whether he ſhould go to ſchool to him. 
After this follows a ſcene with the porter 
of Callias's houſe, who having been much 
troubled with the great reſort co the houſe, 
of ſophiſts, and others, who wanted to ſee 
Protagoras, refuſed at firſt to give them ad- 
mittance. After they got in, they found 
there not only Protagoras, but two other 
famous ſophiſts, Hippias and Prodicus, each. 
of them in different attitudes and ſituations, 
which are all very finely painted. Prota- 
goras, the chief figure in the piece, was 
walking in the portico; — he in the middle, 
and ſo many, whom Socrates names, on 
each fide of him. Behind them was a train 
of followers, whom Protagoras had colleck- 
ed from the different cities of Greece where 
he had been, This chorus, as Socrates calls 


them, followed moſt obſequioully, liſtening 


to what Protagoras faid, and carefully turn- 
ing when he turned, ſo that they might 
never be before him, or intertere with him, 
nor any ways diſturb the order of the pro- 
ceſſion. Socrates, after having ſpent ſome 
time in ſeeing all this, addreſſed himſelf to 
Protagoras, and told him upon what hu— 
ſineſs they were come, deſiring to know, 
whether he choſe to converſe with them in 
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private or before all the company. Pro- 
tagoras choſe the laſt, being deſirous to 
ſhow himſelf as much as poſſible. He then 
gave an account of himſelf and his art, 
which ended by anſwering to Socrates's 
queſtion, * What he profeſſed to teach?“ 
That he profeſſed to teach Virtue, and 
to make men good citizens and good ma- 
ſters of families. Upon this Socrates ſta- 
ted a doubt, whether Virtue was a thing 
that could be taught. In anſwer to which, 
Protagoras firſt told a ſtory, or fable, con- 
cerning the origin of the human race and 
of the political life; and then he anſwer- 
ed more particularly Socrates's arguments. 
When he had done, Socrates was ſo charm- 
ed with what he had heard, that he ſtood 
for ſome time like one enchanted, ſtill in 
the poſture of liſtening. This deſcription 
our Milton has almoſt tranſlated, at leaſt 
more cloſely copied than he 1s in uſe to do. 
The paſſage I allude to, is in the beginning 


of Book Eighth of Paradiſe Loſt, where 


Milton deſcribes the effect of the Angel's 
voice upon Adam, in theſe words : 


The Angel ended, and A Adam's ear | 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him till ſpeaking, ſtill ſtood fixt to hear. 
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After this Socrates began to queſtion Pro- 
tagoras about what he had ſaid, of the Vir- 
tues being different from one another. 
This led to a cloſe diſpute in the dialectic 
manner of queſtion and anſwer, in which 
Protagoras being puzzled and confounded, 
betook himſelf to the haranguing method, 
and, inſtead of making a ſhort and direct 
anſwer to Socrates's queſtions, ran out into 
a long diſſertation. This Socrates com- 
plained of, and ſaid, that, having a ſhort 
memory, he could not diſpute in that way; 
and therefore, if Protagoras would not go 
on with him as he had begun, there muſt 


be an end of the converſation, Upon 


which he roſe to go away; but all the com- 
pany interpoſed, earneſtly deſiring that the 
converſation might be continued. Upon 
this occaſion, Hippias and Prodicus, each 
of them, made a ſpeech, in which Plato has 
imitated the manner of thoſe two ſophiſts. 
Hippias's ſtile is pompous, panegyricaj, and 
full of metaphors and figures, ſuch as he 
was accuſtomed to uſe in the great aſſem- 
blies at the games. But Prodicus's ſtile was 
accurate and critical, affecting to ule words 
in their moſt proper ſignification, and di- 
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ſtinguiſhing nicely betwixt words ſeeming- 
ly of the ſame ſignification. One of the 
company propoſed that Protagoras ſhould 
be allowed to anſwer in what manner he 
pleaſed, and that Socrates ſhould have the 
ſame liberty, But here Alcibiades, who 
by this time was come in, interpoſed, and 
ſaid, it was not fair, that, as Socrates had 
ſaid he could only diſpute in the one way, 
while Protagoras profeſſed to diſpure both 
ways, Socrates ſhould not have his choice 
of the only way in which he could keep 
up the argument, At laſt it ended in this, 
that Protagoras might have his choice, 
whether he would aſk or anſwer, or, as it 
is expreſſed in Greek, give or receive a 
reaſon, but that the argument muſt go on 
in the way of queſtion and anſwer, Pro- 


tagoras choſe the part of queſtioning, and 


began with a paſſage of Simonides, concern- 
ing the meaning of. which he interrogated 


Socrates, who at firſt was a good deal | 


puzzled ; but at laſt having given an an- 
{wer, which ſeemed ſatisfactory to the com- 


pany, and Protagoras having no more to 


alk, Socrates began again where he had 
left off, concerning the difference of the 


an! 
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Virtues, and aſked Protagoras, whether he 
fill maintained that the Virtues were all 
different from one another. To which Pro- 
tagoras anſwered, that at leaſt Fortitude 
was different from the reſt, The argument 
being thus confined, the debate went on, 
Socrates maintaining that Fortitude, as well 
as the other virtues, was nothing but Know-- 
ledge or Science. And fo far we are ſure, 
| that Plato has not miſrepreſented the phi- 
| lolophy of Socrates ; for we are told by 
| Xenophon, that it was one of the peculiar 
tenets of Socrates, that all virtue was 
ſcience, The debate ended in Protagoras 
t being at laſt ſilenced; and, when preſſed 


7 by Socrates to bring the argument to a 
concluſion, anſwered only by a nod. But 
a through the whole argument Socrates be- 
| WM haves with the greateſt politeneſs, abſtain- 
. ing from every thing that looked like in- 
ſult, or even raillery, upon the advantages 
| he had obtained, and at laſt concludes with 


putting them both upon the ſame footing, 
[ by ſhowing, that they had both loft fight 
of the argument with which they ſet out, 
and had fairly changed ſides in the diſpute. 
Por I, ſays Socrates, © began with main- 
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* taining that Virtue could not be taught; 
* whereas you, Protagoras, maintained that 
s it could: But, as the diſpute went on, I 
© maintained that all Virtue was Science, in 
* which caſe it certainly might be taught; 
whereas you maintained that it was not 
Science, the conſequence of which was, 
that it could not be taught.“ This dia- 
logue, therefore, may be ſaid, without ex- 
aggeration, to be the moſt elegant and polite 


philoſophical comedy that ever was written, 


The moſt beautiful dialogue in Plato, 
conſidered as a poetical piece, next to the 
Protagoras, is the Gorgias, But, after ha- 
ving given fo full an analyſis of the Pro- 
tagoras, I will ſay no more of the Gorgias, 
except that there are in it various turns 


and incidents, and changes of perſon as 
well as of ſubject, which make it a very 


beautiful compoſition, 


Of the two manners of teaching I have 
mentioned, refutation 1s that which Plato 
uſes; by which Socrates convinces thoſe 
with whom he converſes, that they did not 
know what they thought they knew, and 


* 
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conſequently were both ignorant and vain; 
and there is very little plain teaching in 
Plato, except in the books of Polity and 
of Laws. And indeed, as Socrates profeſ- 
ſed to know nothing, and was directed by 
the oracle, as Plato has informed us in the 
Apology, and likewiſe by Dreams, and in 
every other way by which the Gods ſigni- 
fied their will to men, to go about and con- 
vince his citizens that they were as 1gno- 
rant as he, and ſo far more ignorant, that 


they did not know they were ignorant *, 


whatever is delivered by Socrates in the 
way of ſyſtem or ſcience may be conſider- 


ed as out of character. 


And thus much for the manner of Pla- 
to in his dialogues. As to the matter, 
the ſubjedt of by far the greater part of 


them is Morals and Government. It was 


only upon theſe ſubjects that Socrates phi- 
loſophiſed. Whatever, therefore, we have 
in Plato upon other ſubjects, is taken from 
other ſchools. Thus, what we have on the 


* See more upon this ſubject, p. 299. 
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ſubject of dialeQic in the Sophiſia and Po- 
liticus, is from the Eleatic ſchool : What 


is in the Timaeus, upon the ſubject of na- 
tural philoſophy, is from the Italic ſchool ; 


and his Doctrine of Ideas, which was 
thought to be peculiar to him, I am per- 
ſuaded, he brought with him from Egypt, 
24 well as the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
which he has not publiſhed in his Dia- 
logues, but kept as a ſecret to be commu- 
nicated only to the few initiated in the my- 
ſeries of his philoſophy “; or, perhaps, he 


* This appears from a letter of his to Dionyſius, 
the tyrant of Sicily, the ſecond epiſtle in the order in 
which they are printed. He mentions the myſtery of 
the Trinity very ſhortly and enigmatically; that, as he 
tells him, if the letter met with any accident, and fell in- 


to other hands, it might not be underſtood. He men- 


tions alſo in the ſame letter another myſtery of philo- 
ſophy, viz. the Origin of Evil. This he ſpeaks of as a 
very great myſtery, which very few of his followers had 
been able to learn. He ſays that he never had writ- 
ten upon the ſubject, and never would ; becauſe ſuch 
things were not fit to be communicated to the vulgar. 
He therefore delires Dionyſius, if he wiſhes" to be in- 
formed about them, to correſpond with him by the 
means of one Archidemus, who was to go betwixt 
them; and he adviſes Dionyſius to write nothing up- 
on the ſubject himſelf, and to burn this letter after 
reading it over and over again, His doctrine of the 


ED 
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found this myſtical philoſophy in the books 
of the Pythagoreans of Italy, ſome of which 
Laertius tells us he purchaſed at a great 


Trinity, however, came to be pretty well known among 
his followers of later times, one of whom, by name 
Amelius, wonders how ſo ſublime a Theology ſhould 
be found in the works of a barbarian; (ſo he calls St 
John the Evangeliſt *). But I thought it had been 
known only to the Platonic philoſophers and thoſe of 


the Alexandrine ſchool, till a learned and worthy gen- 


tleman of my acquaintance in London, Dr Heberden, 
ſhowed me a paſſage in Seneca's Confolatio ad Helviam, 
from which it appears, that it was known to the Stoics. 
His words are, ſpeaking of the misfortune that had be- 
fallen this woman: Id actum eſt, mihi crede, ab illo, 
© quiſquis formator univerſi fuit, five ille Deus-eſt po- 
© tens omnium, five incorporalis ratio, ingentium ope- 
rum artifex, five divinus ſpiritus, per omnia maxima 
© ac minima, aequali intentione diffuſus, five fatum et 
© immutabilis cauſarum inter ſe cohaerentium ſeries.” 
Senecae Conſol. ad Helviam, cap. 8. edit. Lipſii, p. 77. 
This Theology with other ſciences came from Egypt 
to India, where at this day the doctrine of the three 
perſons of the Deity in one Subſtance, is an eſſential 
part of the Creed of the Bramins; and they call thoſe 


perſons by the ſame names that we do, Je Haber, te 


See Euſcbii Praepar. Evangel. lib. 2: cap. 14. & 20. 
See alſo what I have faid upon this ſubject, vol. 1. of 
this work, p. 8. of ſecond edition. 
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price. But the Pythagorean philoſophy, 
as is well known, came likewiſe from that 
country. | 


This philoſophy is what Xenophon, in 
his letter to Eſchines, calls the Tearwdn; 
cop, or monſtrous philoſophy, (as, I think, it 
may be tranſlated), of Egypt and of Py- 
| thagoras, Theſe two, he very fitly joins 
together; as, I think, there is no doubt, 
that Pythagoras learned that philoſophy 
in Egypt. But, for my part, I hold, 
that this ſame philoſophy 1s the beſt thar 
is to be found in the writings of Plato; 
for, though Morals, as I have obſerved, 
are the chief ſubje& of his dialogues, yet 
his philoſophy in them is ſo defective, that 
he has not told us that the true princi- 


Son, and the Holy Gg. The firſt in their language is 
Rama, the ſecond Viſnou, and the third Criſna. This 
fact is told in a French book written by one La Croze, 
entitled Hifoire du Chriſtianiſine des Indes, vol 2. book 
4. p- 48. And he relates it upon the credit of one Manuel 
Godinho, a Portugueſe, who was in India in the year 
1663. And I have heard the fact atteſted by an ac- 
quaintance of mine who had been many years in India. 
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ple of every virtuous action is the To xa- 
Aov, Or beaut ful ; which is the more ſur- 
priſing, that, in almoſt every page of his 
writings upon the ſubject of morals, he 
ſpeaks of the To xaAov, That this was well 
known in the Pythagorean ſchool, I have 
ſhown elſewhere *: And Ariſtotle, who 
appears to have got more of the Pythago- 
rean books than Plato, or to have peruſed 
them more diligently, has laid it down ex- 
preſsly, that there can be no virtue with- 
out a ſenſe of the To nzAvy, or the pulchrun 
and honeflum ; and that for the ſake of it, 
virtue is practiſed 7. Inſtead of this, Pla- 


to has been at great pains to prove in the 


Protagoras, that Virtue is no more than a 
ſcience, like geometry or arithmetic ; and 
that, therefore, he, who underſtands what 


_* Preface to Antient Metaphyſics, p. 33. 


+ Beſides the paſſages I have quoted from Ariſtotle 
in the preface above mentioned, there is one in his 
Magna Moralia, (Lib. 2. cap. 7. v. finem,) where he 
fays, that the h ges To xax0) is more the principle of 
virtue than aye, or reaſon : For, ſays he, in the prac- 
tice of virtue, the %ex muſt begin and carry on the 
practice, while reaſon only directs and approves. The 
copen therefore is the leading principle. 
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virtue 1s, 18 virtuous, as a man, who is learn- 
ed in geometry or arithmetic, is a geome- 
ter or arithmetician, And another fault I 
find with Plato's philoſophy, that, though 
he ſpeaks ſo much of the To z«xoy, he has 
never ſo much as attempted to define it; 


whereas Ariſtotle has given us two popular 


definitions of it, and, if his treatiſe upon 
the ſubject had been preſerved, we ſhould 
no doubt have had a preciſe philoſophical 
definition of it “. 


As to his books de Republica, the ſyſtem 
of government there contained is altoge- 
ther romantic, and ſuch as was never ſo 
much as attempted to be executed; and in 
theory I think, it is not ſo good a ſyſtem, 
as that which was actually put in practice 
by the Jeſuits in Paraguay. This was a 
government by religion and philoſophy, 
which made the people happier than, I 
believe, any people ever were; and it is, 
perhaps, the moſt extraordinary fact in the 
hiſtory of mankind, that ſuch a govern- 


* See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, Meta- 
phyſ. vol: 2. p. 105. where I have endeavoured to 
ſupply the defect of Plato's e and the loſs of 
Ariſtotle s work. 
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ment ſhould have been eſtabliſhed among 
ſavages, and in the middle of ſavage na- 
tions inhabiting a great Continent, by men 


come from ſuch a diſtance, and who were 


born and bred in what may be called ano- 
ther world. It is a fact not much known, 
but of which I have had an opportunity 
of being pretty well informed both by 
books and converſation “. 


This is Plato's philoſophy of morals and 
government. What he has given us by way 
of logic or dialectic, as he calls it, is cer- 
tainly not comparable to what Ariſtotle 
has left us in his books of Analytics and 
Topics, in which he has properly diſtin- 
guiſhed betwixt Logic and Dialectic. And, 
as to his Philoſophy of Nature, if there be 
any merit in it, it certainly does not belong 
to him; but to Timaeus the Pythagorean : 
And, as his original work is preſerved to 
us, I muſt own, that I prefer it to the dif- 
fuſe commentary, which Plato has given 
us in his dance inſcribed Timæus. 


* There is a book upon the ſubject i in ſealian by 


one MURA TORT, and tranſlated into Engliſh, entitled, 
A Relation of the Miſſions of Paraguay. I would re- 
commend it to the reader, if he deſire to be informed 


of ſo extraordinary an event. 
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The Theology, therefore, of Plato, and 
which was afterwards cultivated in the A- 
| lexandrine ſchool, is undoubtedly a more 
ſublime philoſophy than that of Socrates 
in Xenophon, allowing, the Socratic philo- 
ſophy to be a perfect ſyſtem of morals : 
For it is the wiſdom of the Egyptians, in- 
to which Moſes was initiated “, and it is 
the knowledge of divine things which are 
ſo connected with human, that, without 
the knowledge of the one, we cannot per- 
fectly underſtand the other; for which rea- 
ſon the antients very properly defined phi- 
loſophy to be the knowledge of things di- 
vine and human. It therefore elevates the 
mind more than any other philoſophy 
known in Greece, raiſing it much above 

human affairs and all things of this earth, 
and thereby preparing it for that higher 
ſtate to which we are to be exalted, if we 
live here as we ought to do. 


It was this ſublime Theology of Plato 


which made the Fathers of the Chriſtian 
Church ſtudy and admire his philoſophy 


See p. 301. 
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ſo much. St Auguſtine ſays, that there is 
no great difference betwixt his Theology 
and the Chriſtian . And in another paſ- 
ſage he ſays, that thoſe, who have ſtudied 
Plato's philoſophy, are ſo diſpoſed, ut, pau- 
cis verbis et ſententiis mutatis, Chriſtiani 
ferent, ficut plerique recentiorum noſtrorum- 
que temporum Platonici fecerunt T. And O- 
rigin, in his work againſt Celſus, tells us, 
that Celſus thought the conformity was ſo 
great, that he believed Jeſus Chriſt had ſtu- 
died the works of Plato: And, with reſpect 
to its conformity with the Old Teſtament, 
there is one Eumelius, a Pythagorean phi- 
loſopher, who calls Plato the Attic Moſes. 


So ſublime a philoſophy, as that of 
Plato, ought certainly to be the ſtudy of 
every man who applies to philoſophy, if 
it be his misfortune to live in an age 
and nation of which the morals are ſo 
corrupted, that no man of ſenſe and pru- 


* Sti. Auguſt. opera, tom. 1. P. 748.3 tom. 2. p. 


337. of the Benedictine edition. 


4 Tbid. tom. 1. p. 750. 
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dence (not to ſpeak of a philoſopher) will 
chooſe to take any concern in their public 
affairs. The greateſt admirers of modern 
times will not, I hope, be affronted, if 1 
ſuppoſe it poſſible, that, even in the happy 
age in which we live, there may be a na- 
tion ſuch as the Athenians were in the days 
of Socrates, Now at that time Socrates, in 
the Apology that Plato has made for him, 
ſays, that he was forbid, by the genius 
which attended him, to meddle with public 
affa rs; and he adds, that, if he had not 
taken the warning, he could not then have 
been alive, perſevering, as he was always 
- reſolved to do, in what was juſt and right; 
and of this he gives a very ſtrong proof 
from fact and experience. Now, if it was 
ſo in Athens, I think, we may ſuppoſe, 
that there are nations in Europe in which 
a man of ſenſe, experience, and obſerva- 
tion, though no philoſopher, would, with- 
out any warning from heaven, be extreme- 
ly averſe to engage in public affairs, from 
a conviction that he could be of no real 
ſervice to his country : And, if he were a 
philoſopher, he would know that it was im- 


poſſible he could do any good, for which 
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it would be worth his while to ſacrifice his 
time and philoſophic eaſe. And, I am a- 
fraid, his opinion of the riſing generation 
would be ſuch, that, if the deiperate re- 
medy were to be uſed, propoſed by Hera- 
clitus, the Wee to his countrymen 
the Epheſians for the reformation of their 
manners, of hanging all thoſe above the 
age of ten, it would be fruitleſs, as there 
would not be in their chiidren neither 
minds nor bodies, of which by any educa- 
tion good men could be made. Nothing, 
therefore, will be left for ſuch a man, if 
he had a mind to be of any uſe to the pu- 
blic, except to go about, as Socrates did in 
Athens, convincing every man with whom 
he converſed, that he had neither virtue 
nor wiſdom, though he believed he had 
both; and that therefore he ought to be- 
ſtow his whole time and attention to ac- 
quire them. The conſequence of this might 
not be, that he ſhould be put to death as 
Socrates was, but he would certainly make 
almoſt every body his enemy, and would, 
I am perſuaded, have many fewer follow- 
ers and admirers than Socrates, if he had 
any at all; ſo that in reality he would do 
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no good, at the ſame time that he made his 
own life very troubleſome and diſagreeable. 


What then is a man of a philoſophical 
turn to do in ſuch a nation as I have deſcri- 
bed? And I think the beſt thing he can do 
is, what the philoſophers of the Alexan- 
drine ſchool, Plotinus, Porphyry, and the 
reſt of them, did ; which was to apply to 
that ſublime philoſophy above mentioned, 
which raiſed them above all the cares of 
this world ; and, joined with that cathartic 
diet (as they called it) which they practiſed, 
not only prepared them for a better life 
after this, but exalted them to a commu- 
nication with ſuperior intelligences even 
during this life, In this manner were Plo- 
tinus and his ſcholar Porphyry exalted, as 
I have elſewhere obſerved “. 


As to the file of Plato, it is very high- 
ly praiſed by Cicero, who ſays, that Jupi- 
ter, if he were to ſpeak Greek, would ſpeak 
like Plato f. And I don't wonder, that an 


* Vol. I. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 140. 


I Quis enim liberior in dicendo Platone # ? TJovem 
fic, ut aiunt philoſophi, fi — loquatur, loqui. 
Cicer. de Clar. Orat. 
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author, who is ſo copious and diffuſe him- 


ſelf, ſhould praiſe the ſtile of an author 


who is more ſo than any I know in Greek. 
But the Halicarnaſſian, whom I hold to be 


a much better critic than Cicero, diſtin- 
guiſhes, I think, very properly betwixt the 


ſtile of the Socratic dialect in Plato, which 
he allows to be admirable, and his, di- 


thyrambic ſtile in the Phaedrus, or his o- 


ratorial in the Menexenus; and he goes ſo 
far as to fay, that, in the long periphraſes, 
with which he ſtudies to amplify and a- 
dorn his ſtile, he does not even write Greek, 
z&xuys *t\AniCa. What he commends moſt 
in the ſtile of Plato, is a beauty, which, 
I am afraid, we have not ears to hear; 
I mean the numbers of his compoſition, in 
which, he ſays, he equals Demoſthenes, 
though far inferior to him in the choice of 
words. 


But whatever fault I find with the tile 
of Plato, and though I do not approve 
much of any part of his philoſophy, ex- 
cept his Theology, yet I am clearly of o- 
pinion that he ſhould be read before the 
philoſophy of Ariſtotle, as the beſt intro- 


ot 
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_ duction to that philoſophy : For it prepares 
us for being taught by Ariſtotle, as it con- 
vinces us that we do not know ;—a prepa- 
ration which, as J have obſerved, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for learning any thing; 
and it ſtarts ſo many doubts, difficulties, 
and puzzling queſtions, that, if we have 
any thing of the philoſophical genius in 
us, our curioſity and defire of learning 
muſt be excited; and, if we can find a ſa- 
tisfying anſwer to thoſe queſtions in Ari- 
ſtotle, or any other philoſopher, we are 
wonderfully pleaſed. For example, who- 
ever has ſtudied the Theaetetes of Plato, 
wherein a moſt important queſtion of phi- 
loſophy, and indeed the foundation of all 
philoſophy, and of all ſcience of every kind, 
is treated, viz. What ſcience is, and where ſo 
many opinions upon that ſubje& are pro- 
poſed, and all refuted, muſt feel the great- 
eſt ſatisfaction in finding it ſo fully an- 
ſwered in the logical works of Arittotle, 
Nor will he be ſurpriſed that Ariſtotle has 
written ſo much to anſwer a queſtion of 
ſuch importance, about which Plato has 
diſputed ſo much but taught nothing, (ac- 
cording to the diſtinction made by the 


; 
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ſchoolmen betwixt theſe two philoſophers), 
and a queſtion which Pilate, the Roman 
Governour, thought proper to aſk at our 
Saviour, and which ſhows that Pilate was 
ſo far advanced in philoſophy as to have 
doubts and difficulties upon a point that 
very few of this age ever think of. 


Arid here I conclude what I have to ſay 
upon the Socratic method of teaching as 
practiſed by Xenophon and Plato. In my 


next chapter I am to ſpeak of a didactic 


ſtile quite different; J mean the ſtile of A- 
riſtotle. 
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„ 1, 


The philoſophy of Ariſtotle quite complete; 
—the ſeveral parts of it enumerated.— 
Obſervations upon the matter of it, beg in- 
ning with Logic, —The ſubject of Logic 
ig to let us know what ſcience is. -The 
neceſſity of this. No man can truly un- 
derfland any ſcience without knowing 
what ſcience is. — Mr Locke's account of 
ference, compared with Ariſtotle s. — It is 
altogether umperfect and deficient, —Mr | 
Locke ſays, that the diviſion of things in- 
to genus and ſpecies is artificial, and has 
no foundation in nature; — the conſequence 
of this, that truth has no foundation in 
nature. — It ſubverts alſo the fundamental 
doctrine of Theology.—Of the Dialectic 
of Ariftotle, -firfl reduced by him to an 
art ;—not demonſtrative reaſoning, ſuch 
as that taught by his Logic neither i- 
it an art of ſophiſtry, but a way of rea- 
ſoning that is very uſeful, —=Of the Mo- 


Fd 
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rals of Ariſtotle he rs very full upon that 
fubjedt ; —has written four ſeveral trea- 


tiſes upon it, — His ſyſtem of Morals, much 
better than that of Plato, in two reſpects, 


— firſt, that he has given us the true prin- 
ciple of moral actions ;—and, ſecondly, 
that he makes the proper diſtinction be- 
twixt our intellectual and animal natures. 


EIhis diſtinction ſerves to explain a fun- 


damental doftrine Chriſtianity, viz. 
the Incarnation. —{? ſerves alſo to explain 
that paradox of the Stoics, that the pul- 
chrum and the honeſtum is the only good 
of men. Every thing relating to the 
happineſs of human hfe is treated in 
theſe Morals of Ariftotle. —He is particu- 
larly full upon the ſubject of Friendſhip. 
A new edition of theſe books ſhould be 


. given. — C the political works Ariſtotle. 


Morals and Politics among the an- 
tients, branches of the fame ſcience.— 
Ariftotle*s political ſtem not founded up- 


on viſionary ſyſtems hike that of Plato, 


but upon fact and experience. Ariſtotle 
wrote alſo two books upon Oeconomy.— 
The hiſtory of theſe books very ſingular. 
VOL Ve. | © ER 0 
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— Of the Phyſics of Ariflotle.—T he phi- 
laſophiy of Nature is there to be found — 
No philojophy of Nature among the mo- 
 derns ; nothing but facts natural hi- 
frory, calculation, and computation. Hur 
empts to philoſophiſe upon nature have 
led to very groſs errors. —Great and im- 
portant truths eftabliſhed by Ariflotle in 
His books of Phyſics = very guſtly there- 
fore, celebrated by the ſchootmen on ac- 
count of has natural philoſophy— Oj the | 
Metaphyſics of Ariſtotle.— Ihe nature of 
this ſcience. It 13 the Science of ferences, 
d at demonſtrates the principles of all 
Sciences. Mithout Metaphyſics we cannot 
be perfectly learnea in any ſcience, Ex- 
ample af this in Geametry and Arithmetic. 
— Another example in the caſe of Logic, 
—alſo of natural philsſophy.—Theology, 
the hig heſt part of Metaphyſics. —The 
Theology of Plato more ſublime than that 
of Ariſtotle —The Theology of Ariſtotle, 
ſo far as it goes, a pure ſyſtem of Thei/m, 
but defeftive in two great points ;—firſt, 
the Providence of God over all his works 
not aſſerted: He is repreſented as palſing 


bis whole time in contemplation, — T his a 
YO 
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. kind of Epicurean God. —Rejefts the popu- 
lar religion of his country.—The other 
reſpect in which his Theology is deficient, 
rs, that he does mot make God the Author 
of the material world, but only the Mo- 
ver of it, —does not derive from him e- 
ven the minds that animate this world. 


HE ſyſtem of philoſophy, which Ari- 
ſtotle has given us, 1s full and com- 

plete. He begins with /og:c, which he has 
not confounded with Dialectic and Meta- 
phyſics, as Plato has done, but has given us 
a ſyſtem of Dialectic, as well as of Metaphy- 
ſics, quite diſtin from Logic. 2dly, He 
has given us the philoſophy of Morals; then 
he proceeds to the philoſophy of Nature, 
- and concludes with his moſt valuable work 
upon the ft J hilo/ſophy, or Metaphy/ics, 
as it is commonly called, which contains 
the principles of all the other branches of 
philoſophy he had treated of, and indeed 
of all ſciences, Before I come to ſpeak of 
the ſtile of his philoſophy, I will make ſome 
obſervations upon the matter of each of the 
branches of it, beginning, as Ariſtotle be- 
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— Of the Phyſics of 4riflotle.—T he phi- 
laſophy of Nature is there to be found. — 
No philojophy of Nature among the mo- 
derns ; nothing but facts of natural hi- 
ftory, calculation, and computation. Hur 
attempts to philoſophiſe upon nature have 
led to very groſs errors. —Great and im- 
por tant truths eftabliſhed by Ariſtotle in 
fs books of Phyſics ; —very juſtly there- 
Jore, celebrated by the ſchoolmen on ac- 
count of his natural philsſophy— C/ the 
Metaphylics of Ariſtotle.— The nature of 
this ſcience. — It 13 the Science of ſciences, 
as at demonſtrates the principles of all 
ſciences. —Without Metaphyſics we cannot 
be perfectly learneu in any ſcience, —Ax- 
ample af this in Geometry and Arithmetic. 
— Another example in the caſe of Logic, 
 —alſo of natural philoſophy.—Theology, 
the hig heſt part of Metaphyſics. — The 
Theology of Plato more ſublime than that 
of Ariſtotle —T he Theology of Ariftotle, 
ſo far as it goes, a pure ſyſtem of Theiſm, 
but defectiue in two great points; — firſt, 
the Providence of God over all his works 
not aſſerted: Ae is repreſented as palſing 
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kind of Epicurean God. Rejects the popu- 
lar religion of his country. The other 
reſpect in which his Theology ts deficient, 
ic, that he does mot make God the Author 
of the material world, but only the Mo- 
ver of it, —does not derive from him e- 
ven the minds that animate this world. 


HE ſyſtem of philoſophy, which Ari- 
ſtotle has given us, is full and com- 
plete. He begins with /ogzc, which he has 
not confounded with Dialectic and Meta- 
phyſics, as Plato has done, but has given us 
a ſyſtem of Dialectic, as well as of Metaphy- 
ſics, quite diſtinct from Logic. 240%, He 
has given us the philoſophy of Morals; then 
lie proceeds to the philoſophy of Nature, 
- and concludes with his molt valuable work 
upon the firſt I hilgſophy, or Metaphyſics, 
as it is commonly called, which contains 
the principles of all the other branches of 
philoſophy he had treated of, and indeed 
of all ſciences. Before I come to ſpeak of : 
the //z/e of his philoſophy, I will make ſome 
obſervations upon the matter of each of the 
branches of it, beginning, as Ariſtotle be- 
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gins, with Logic, the ſubject of which, as 
Ariſtotle tells us in the beginning of the 
Analytics, is to let us know what ſcience 
or demonſtration is. How imperfect any 
man's knowledge of philoſophy, or of any 
ſcience, muſt be, who does not ſo much as 
know what ſcience is, muſt be evident to 
every man: And indeed ir appears to be 
abſolutely ridiculous to ſeek after ſcience 
upon any ſubject without knowing what 
ſcience is. It was therefore very proper 
that Ariſtotle ſhould begin his philoſophy 
by explaining what ſcience is. This he has 
done in four books, viz. the Categories, 
his book of Interpretation, and his firſt and 
ſecond Analytics: And I will venture to 
ſay, that, without the ſtudy of theſe books, 
no man living can tell what ſcience or de- 
monſtration is. He may indeed be con- | 
vinced by a demonſtrative argument ; but 
| he cannot render a reaſon for his convic- 
tion. And he is like a child, or any other 
perſon who has not learned the gramma- 
tical art, yet underſtands that words put to- 
gether in ſuch and ſuch a manner expreſs 


ſuch and ſuch a thing; but by what rules 
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they are put together, ſo as to have that 
meaning and no other, he cannot explain. 


To be convinced how great and difficult 

a work this of Ariſtotle is, we need on- 
| ly compare what he has ſaid upon the 
ſubject, with the account which is given of 
it by Mr Locke in his book upon the Hu- 
man Underſtanding, eſteemed by many a 
ſtandard book of philoſophy. All that he 
has taken the trouble to let us know upon 
the ſubject is, that /czence, or what is the 
ſame thing, truth, is the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas. 
But he has not told us in what manner our 
ideas agree or diſagree: Neither has he ta- 
ken the trouble, as Ariſtotle has done, to 
analyſe reaſoning into imple terms, pro- 
poſitions, and /yllogiſms, to which all rea- 
ſoning of every kind is reducible, not know= 
ing, as I ſuppoſe, that there can be no ſcience 
of any kind, without analyſic. He has not 
even accurately diſtinguiſhed in Propoſi- 
tions the Predicate from the Subject, with- 
out which there can be no knowledge either 
of propoſitions or ſyllogiſms *, Nay he goes 


* Of the imperfections and defects of Mr Locke's 
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fo far as to ſay, that the diviſion into ge- 
nus and ſpecies is an artificial arrangement 
of things, which we make for our more 
eaſy comprehenſion of them ®, and that 
therefore all generals are creatures of our 
own making, having no foundation in the 
nature of things T. According to his doc- 
trine, therefore, ſcience or truth has no 
foundation in the nature of things : For, 
if there be no general ideas, nor any 
diſtinction of genus and ſpecies, there 
is no ſyllogiſm or demonſtration 5 be- 
cauſe all ſyllogiſm is founded upon this 
propoſition, that the genus contains the 
ſpecies, and the more general idea the 
leſs general. For the truth of the ſyllo- 
giſm hangs upon this propoſition, That, if 
one idea contains the whole of another i- 
dea, it contains every part of that other i- 


logic, ſee what I have ſaid, vol. 1. Metaphyſ. lib. 5. 
cap. 2. p. 382. and following. 


Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book 3. cap. 5. 
ſect. 8. 


+ Ibid. book 3. cap. 3. ſect. 11. See what I have 
further ſaid of Mr Locke's philoſophy in vol. 2. p. 183. 
of Ant, Metaphyſ. 
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dea, which the ſchoolmen expreſs in this 
way: Nuod verum eſt de toto, verum eft de 
omni. Without knowing this, however much 
a man may be convinced of the truth of 
a ſyllogiſm, he can give no reaſon for his 
conviction. To prove this at more length, 
and to illuſtrate it by examples, would be 
to go too far from my ſubject. I will there- 
fore only add, that, to deny that there is 
a progreſs in Nature from generals to par- 
ticulars, and from what is more general to 
what is leſs general, till at laſt we come 
down to individuals where human Know- 
ledge begins, and that by a contrary progreſs 
proceeding from individual things to gene- 
rals, and from what is leſs general to what is 
more general, we at laſt aſcend to that u- 
niverſal Being, in himſelf comprehending 
whatever exiſts in the univerſe, is to deny 
that fundamental principle of Theology 
That all things are in God, — not actually 
indeed, (for that cannot be), but virtually, 
in the ſame manner that the ſpecies is in 
the genus *, which is contained in the ge- 


* Sce what I have faid further upon this ſubject, 
rol. 1, Metaphyſ. lib. 5. cap. 11. p. 480. $ceallo cap. 
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nus, and cannot be conceived to exiſt with. 
out it. And thus it appears that the prin- 
ciples of Logic lead directly to Theology, 
and that, if we deny that generals have an 
exiſtence in the nature of things, we muſt 
deny alſo that Deity exiſts. 


The next work of Ariſtotle that I ſhall 
mention is his Dialectic, which, as I have 
obſerved, he firſt diſtinguiſhed from Logic, 
with which Plato had confounded it. It was 
much practiſed by the ſophiſts before his 
time, and likewiſe both by Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle; but Ariſtotle made an art of it, redu- 
cing it to certain heads or Topics, as he calls 
them, of which he has treated in eight books, 
It is a ſpecies of reaſoning that is not ſcienti- 
fic, ſuch as the reaſoning which is the ſubject 
of his books of Logic, not being from axioms 
or propoſitions demonſtrated, but from pro- 
poſitions generally believed to be rrue, or ad- 
mitted to be true by thoſe with whom you 


4. of the ſame book, Who would deſire to know more 
of the ſyllogiſm may read what I have written in the 


preface to vol. 3. of Metaphyſ. p. 45. et ſeg. where he 
will alſo find it proved that Ariſtotle is not the inven« 


tor of ſo wonderful an art, 
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argue. It is a very uſeful art, both in com- 
mon converſation, when thoſe with whom 
you converſe are not learned or inſtructed 
in the principles of any art or ſcience, and 
in ſpeaking to a popular aſſembly. It is 
therefore neceſſarily connected with rhe- 
toric, which muſt argue not from princi- 
ples of ſcience, which the hearers cannot 
be ſuppoſed to underſtand, but from To- 
pics, ſuch as thoſe that Ariſtotle has treat- 
ed of. I will ſay no more upon this ſub- 
ject, as I have ſpoken of it pretty fully in 
the firſt volume of my Metaphyſics *, I 
will only add, that Ariſtotle did certainly 
not mean in his books of Dialectic to teach 
an art of ſophiſtry, a thing which would 
have been altogether unworthy of a philo- 
ſopher, but only to enable us to convince 
thoſe who do not underſtand any art or 
ſcience, but whom, on many occaſions, it 
may be uſeful and even neceſſary to con- 
vince, To ſhow that he did not mean to 
teach ſophiſtry, he has added to his work 
upon dialectic a book de Sophiſtici: Elen- 


« P. 405. and following. 
Vorl. V. 2 2 
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chis, in which he has taught us to refute 
the captious arguments of the ſophiſts.— 
And thus much for the Logic and Dialectic 
of Ariſtotle. 


As to the philoſophy of morals, Ariſtotle 


has beſtowed upon it four treatiſes ; the 


Nicomacheia, conſiſting of ten books; 


2do, What is called the Magna Moralia, of 
two books; 3tz0, The Eudemia, of ſeven 
books; and, Jay, a ſhort treatiſe, entitled 
de Virtutibus et Vitiis, which contains no- 
thing more than definitions of the ſeveral 
virtues and the oppoſite vices. It is, how- 
ever, well worth reading, as it is an a- 
bridgement, very ſhort indeed, of what had 
been explained at great length in the pre- 
ceding books. Of theſe, the firſt mention- 
ed is the fulleſt and moſt complete, the o- 
thers containing little more than explana- 
tions, in a ſtile more popular and diffuſe, 
of what had been ſhortly ſaid in the Ni- 
comacheia. 


The philoſophy of Ariſtotle is, I think, 
as complete in Morals as it is in Logic and 
Dialectic ;—ſo complete, that nothing has 


— n —_— 8 8 
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been added to it in modern times, though 


much has been written upon the ſubject, 
but what is either falſe or trifling, compa- 


red with what we have in Ariſtotle, What 


differences his ſyſtem from that of Plato, is, 
not only that he lays down diſtinctly the 
leading principle of morals, viz. the To xaAov, 
which is only guided and directed by un- 


derſtanding and ſcience, whereas Plato, fol- 


lowing Socrates, has made Virtue to be alto- 
gether ſcience; but that he has diſtinguiſhed, 
much better than Plato has done, betwixt 
our animal and intellectual nature ;—a di- 
ſtinction, upon which the whole philoſophy 
of man depends. Plato has taken the whole 
compound together, and conſidered it as 
making only one Nature and one Subſtance, 
conſiſting of different parts, of which one 
is the Intellectual, another the Iraſcible, 
and a third the Concupiſcent ; whereas 
we are truly compoſed of two Natures or 
Subſtances, perfectly diſtinct from one an- 
other, though intimately connected at leaſt 
in this life, viz. the Intellectual nature and 
the Animal, to which laſt, and to it only, 
belong the Iraſcible and the Concupiſcent; 
but, according to Plato, they are parts 
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of the whole man, without diſtinQion of 
the two different ſubſtances of which we 
are compoſed. Now, Ariſtotle has made 
this ſo neceſſary diſtinction: He has told 
us, that it is the Nous, or intellectual prin- 
ciple in us, that makes us men; that, to 
live according to it, is to live the life of a 
man, and our own life, as he expreſſes it, 
not the life of another animal “. 


And here I cannot help obſerving, that 
this ſyſtem of morals enables us to conceive 
that great myſtery of rhe Chriſtian Faith, 
the doctrine of the Incarnation; for, if 
we believe, as I think we muſt do, that the 
intellectual nature may be united, and ac- 
tually is unired in us, to the animal, what 
ſhould hinder us to believe that a third 
nature may be united to the other two ? 
namely, the divine, and that it was actual- 

ly ſo in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, And 
we will be the more eaſily diſpoſed to be- 
lieve this, if we agree with Ariſtotle, that 
the human intellect has ſomerhing divine 
in it, b@orepoy Ti, as he has told us in more 


# Nicomach, lib. 9. cap. 4. et 8. ; lib. 10. cap. 7. 
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than one place “; and it is only with re- 
ſpe& to this part of our compoſition that 
we are ſaid in Scripture to be made after 
the image of God, And here we may ob- 
ſerve, that not only the myſtery of the Tri- 
nity is to be found in the books of an- 
tient philoſophy, as | before obſervedF, but 
alſo that the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
clearly to be deduced from the principles 
of that philoſophy. This ſhows us how 
much the ſtudy of it muſt contribute to ex- 
plain the language of Scripture and the 
doctrines of the Chriſtian Theology. 


It is from Ariſtotle's {ſyſtem of Morals 
that I have learned that the only good of 
the intellectual ſubſtance in us, and which 
only entitles us to the appellation of men, 
is beauty. So that what is commonly thought 

to be a violent paradox, that the pulchrum 
and honeflum is the only good of man, is 
nothing but a plain truth, neceſſarily re- 


See one paſſage in lib, De Anima, cap. 5. See 
alſo what I have further ſaid upon this ſubje&, vol. 1. 


Metaphyſ. p. 139. et /eq. 


+ P. 338. of this vol. 
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ſulting from the right underſtanding of the 
compoſition of man *. : 


| Theſe works of Ariſtotle upon Morals 
are ſo compleat, that we have in them not 
only every thing relating to the Virtues, 
but every thing relating to human felicity. 
And particularly upon Friendſhip, without 
which, he thinks, there can be no compleat 

happineſs in human life, he beſtows two 
entire books in his Nicomacheia, beſides 
ſeveral chapters in his other moral works ; 
and, what muſt appear very ſtrange at firſt 
fight, he makes the principle of it to be 
ſelf-love. But this naturally reſults from 
the diviſion above mentioned of our com- 
pound into the intellectual and animal 
life. For every man, who has worth and 
goodneſs in himſelf, muſt of neceſſity love 
himſelf, that is, he muſt love his intellec- 
tual part, which is the ſeat of worth and 
goodneſs; and, as his intellect is truly 
himſelf, he muſt therefore love himſelf : 
And conſequently, as worth and goodneſs 
are the objects of love, he muſt alſo love 


# Vol. 4. p. 378. 
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them in other men, and that is Friendſhip. 
But, on the contrary, if he has no worth 
and goodneſs at home, where all our feel- 
ings and affections muſt begin, he cannot 
have ſo much as an idea of what worth and 
goodneſs are, and therefore can love or e- 
ſteem nobody, not even himſelf. It is for 
this reaſon, as he obſerves, that ſuch men 
are conſtantly flying from themſelves, and 


ſome of them, he ſays, go out of life to 


get free of themſelves *. And this reaſon- 


ing of Ariſtotle is perfectly agreeable to the 


common obſervation, That thoſe, who have 
no worth or goodneſs in their nature, are 
incapable of friendſhip ; ſo that Ariſtotle 
has done no more than give the reaſon for 


it. 


Theſe books upon Morals appear to me 
ſo valuable, and ſo neceſſary to be ſtudied 
by every man who would deſire to be in- 
ſtructed, if in no other philoſophy, at leaſt 
in the philoſophy of human life, that, I 
think, a new edition ought to be publiſhed 


* See all this explained at great length, Nicom 


lib, 8. cap. 4. et 8. 
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of them, and in a form which a man may 
carry about with him. This, I hope, will be 
done by the gentlemen of Oxford, to whom. 
Greek learning is ſo much obliged; and'in 
this edition many errors in the text will 
no doubt be corrected. Some of theſe, I 
find, I have corrected myſelf upon the 
margin of the edition I uſe; and ſeveral of 
theſe corrections I think ſo certain, that 
they are worthy to be received into the 
text, like thoſe of Harry Stephen and Syl- 
burgius upon Dionyſius the Halicarnaſ—- 
ſian *. To theſe any gentleman, who will 
take the trouble of the edition, -ſhall be 


welcome. 


As man was deſtined by God and Na- 
ture to live in ſociety, and as no man can 
be perfectly happy, who does not live in 
a well conſtituted ſociety, the antients 
thought that Morals and Politics were 
branches of the ſame ſcience, to which 
they gave the general name of Tora, di- 
ſtinguiſhing the other branch of it by the 
name of nen, which is what we call mo- 


P. 149. and 150. of this vol. 
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rals; and therefore all the antient philo- 
ſophers, who have written upon Morals, 
have alſo treated of Politics. Plato, as we 
have ſeen, has written at great length up- 
on the ſubject; and Ariſtotle has begun, 
but not finiſhed, a moſt valuable work up- 
on the ſubject. As Ariſtotle was not a 
practical politician or ſtateſman, any more 
than Plato, he has ſupplied that defect, as 
he tells us himſelf in the end of his NMico- 
macheia, by colleQting together examples 
of different Polities ; ſo that the firſtæpart 
of his books de Republica contains a great 
deal of valuable antient hiſtory : And, had 
he lived to finiſh the work, I am perſua- 


ded, we ſhould have had from him a ſyſ- 


tem of Polity as valuable as his ſyſtem of 
Morals, From what we- have of it, we 
are ſure that it would not have been ro- 
mantic and viſionary like that of Plato, be- 
ing formed, not merely from notions of 
his own, but from the practice and expe- 
rience of other ſtates, which Plato does not 
appear to have attended to, 


That Ariſtotle might leave nothing con- 
cerning human life unexamined, we have 
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from him two books on Oeconomy. The 
fate of theſe books is ſingular enough; 


they were tranſlated into Latin by an Ita- 
lian of the name of Aretine ; but the ori- 
ginal was loft after it was tranſlated, which 
has happened, if I am not miſtaken, to o- 
ther Greek books. But what was very 
ſingular in this caſe, the tranſlation of A- 
retine was re-tranſlated by one Tuſcanus, 
likewiſe an Italian, as I ſuppoſe, into Greek, 
and very good Greek, as good as the Greek 
ef Strozza, who has given us a ſupplement 


in that language to Ariſtotle's books of Po- 


lity *; — ſo well was the Greek language not 
only underſtood, but written, at that time 
in Italy, In Rome, they ſay, it was ſpo- 
ken even by the ladies, ſo much it was then 


in faſhion, This tranſlation, Tuſcanus ſays, 


he made, that ſo valuable a work might not 
be loſt to Greece. Of this he informs us in 
the advertiſement which he has prefixed to 
his tranſlation.— And thus much for the 
Moral and Political works of Ariſtotle. 


I come now to ſpeak of Ariſtotle's Na- 


tural Philoſophy, in which it is commonly 


See what I have ſaid of this work of Strozza, in 
the preface to the 3d vol. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 45. 
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thought that we moderns excel him out of 


all degree of compariſon, But, for my 


part, I am ſo dull, that I cannot find in a- 


ny modern book upon the ſubject of Na- 


ture any thing that I call Philoſophy. I find, 


indeed, a great collection of facts of Natu- 
ral Hiſtory ;—more, certainly, than were 
known to Ariſtotle or any antient philoſo- 


pher; which is the neceſſary conſequence of 


the world being ſo much older, and of ſo 
much more being diſcovered, both of the 
heavens and the earth, than was known twg 


| thouſand years ago. I find alſo great deal of 


geometry and mechanics, meaſuring, com- 
puting, and calculating, But that is not what 
I call philoſophy, which, according to my 


ſenſe of the word, is the ſcience of the cauſes 


and principles of things; for the explanation 


of which, it defines, divides, and ſubdivides, 
performing what Cicero calls Rem univer- 
ſam tribuere in partes, latentem explicare 


definiendo, Now, I cannot ſo much as learn 
from our books of Natural Philoſophy 


what Nature is, which I ſhould never have 


known if I had not ſtudied Ariſtotle : Nor 
ſhould I, without him, have been able to 


make the diſtinction betwixt God and Na- 


ture; ſo that I could not have underſtood 
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theſe words which are in every body's 
mouth ; neither ſhould I have known how 
to ditinoviſh Nature from Man *. It is 
by Ariſtotle that I have been taught the 
difference betwixt things divine and ſub- 
tunary things: — That theſe are conſtantly 
changing, but not without rule or certain 
determination ; for the change is always 
from one certain ſtate to another :—That 
things exiſt both in capacity and actuality; 
and that the progreſs from the one to the 
other, is what we call motion, which, there- 
fore, 1s ſomething more than capacity and 
leſs than acfuality f. On the other hand, 
things divine are eternal and unchangeable, 
and all the productions of the firſt Cauſe 
are from all eternity as well as their Au- 
thor ; whereas on this earth the cauſes 


* Vol. 2. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 360. in the note. 


+ See what I have ſaid upon the ſubject of Motion 
in vol. 1. of Ant. Metaphyſ. cap. 3. where I have 
ſhown that Ariſtotle's definition is taken from a moſt 
comprehenſive view of the nature of things, and far 
from deſerving the cenſure of Mr Locke, who calls it 
an exquiſite piece of jargon, knowing no more of it than 
what is to be learned from a barbarous Latin tranſlation, 
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producing are always prior in order of 
time. And here again we have explained 
to us a fundamental doctrine of Chriſtian- 
ity, 'that the Son was begotten from all e- 
ternity of the Father ;—a doctrine not to 
be conceived, and conſequently not to be 
believed, by a man who has not raiſed his 
thoughts, by the aſſiſtance of antient philo- 
ſophy, from generation and production of 
beings temporary here on earth, to the pro- 
duction of cauſes divine and eternal. Such 
a production cannot be conceived in things 


corporeal, which are in a conſtant viciſſi- 


tude of generation and corruption, and 
therefore have no permanent exiſtence. 
But in things intellectual, ſuch as the The- 
orems of ſcience, it is eaſily conceived; for 
there what proceeds from the cauſe is coe- 
val with the cauſe, and both are eternal. 
Thus the corrollary of any propoſition, 
though derived from the propoſition as its 
cauſe, is as much an eternal truth as the 
propoſition. Laftly, From Ariſtotle we 
learn, that, as Nature does nothing in vain, 
ſo ſhe leaves nothing undone that is proper 
to be done. Thus we are taught to look 
for the final cauſes of every thing, which 
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are rejected by our modern Naturaliſts as 
improper to be inquired into, but, without 
the knowledge of which, we cannot have 
that idea we ought to have of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God ; which to know, is 
the chief end of philoſophy, 


And not only have we no philoſophy of 
Nature, but, as often as we have attempt- 
ed to philoſophiſe upon the ſubject, we 
have fallen into groſs errors, tending di- 
rectly to Materialiſm and Atheiſm. This, 
I thiak, I have ſhown to be the caſe of Sir 
Ifaac Newton's philoſophy (not to men- 
tion any other) concerning motion, the 
grand agent in all the operations of Na- 
ture, and which if we ſuppoſe to go on 
without mind, by a vis infita, or power 
eſſential to matter, there is an end of 

3 Theiſm *. 


Thus, therefore, it appears that we have 
no philoſophy of Nature ; ſo that, if we 


®* See a difſertation on the Newtonian Philoſophy, 
-annexed to vol. 1. of Ant. Metaphyſ.; alſo the five 
laſt chapters of vol. 2. of that work, and the firſt ap- 


1 pendix to vol. 3. 
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have a mind to be natural philoſophers, 
we muſt ſtudy Ariſtotle's eight books of 
&Xpoa es FUOINabL, or, as they are called in 
Latin, auſcultationes phyſicae, in which all 
the general principles of phyfics are laid 
down and all the proper definitions and 
diviſions are given, We learn there what 
body is, which is the ſubject of natural phi- 
loſophy ; that it conſiſts of matter and 
form, matter being that which is not ap- 
prehended by the ſenſe, as body is, but in- 
to which all bodies are ultimately reſolva- 


ble, not into the four elements only, be- 


yond which our philoſophy does not go. 
He has alſo informed us in theſe books 
what motion is, the grand agent in all na- 
tural operations, and without the know- 
ledge of which no man can be ſaid to be a 
natural philoſopher. And yet it is ſurpri- 
ſing, that, in the many volumes that have 
been written in modern times, there is not 
ſo much as a definition given of motion : 
Andall, thatour philoſophersat preſent ſeem 
to know of it, is, that it is change of place. 
But this is only telling us the effect of mo- 


. that effect; and beſides it is only the ef- 


tion, not what Motion is, which produces 
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fect of one kind of Motion. This appears 
to me the more ſurpriſing, that the only 
thing, we have like ſcience in our natural 
philoſophy, is meaſuring and computing 
Motion, and demonſtrating the laws by 
which it is carried on, Now it muſt ap- 
pear very ſtrange that we ſhould not know 
what this ſubject of ſo much ſcience is. In 
theſe books, too, Ariſtotle examines feve- 
ral curious queſtions, as, Whether Motion 
be eternal? or, in other words, Whether 
the material world is not the eternal pro- 
duction of an eternal cauſe; alſo, Whether 
there be not of neceflity a firſt mover ? 
What time is? Whether there be ſuch a a 
thing as a vacuum ? and ſeveral other que- 
ſtions of great importance and curioſity : 
And his Phyſics conclude with ſome ob- 
ſervations upon the nature of the firſt 
Mover, which are a proper concluſion of 
his Phyſics, and likewiſe a proper tran- 
ſition to his Metaphyſics, which in the or- 
der of teaching follow his Phyſics, and 
from thence have their name. 


All theſe are queſtions which cannot be 
determined by facts or experiments, by 
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computation and calculation, which make 
the whole of our preſent philoſophy of na- 
ture; and yet, I think, no man will deny, 
that they are neceſſary to be known by e- 
very man who pretends to be a natural 
philoſopher. 


As to facts of Natural Hiſtory, neither 
are theſe wanting in Ariſtotle ; for, beſides 
the fats mentioned in different parts of 
his works upon Nature, which are by far 
the greater part of his writings, there is a 
great work of his entirely upon the ſubject 
of natural hiſtory ; I mean his hiſtory of 
Animals, which, I think, is the moſt valu- 
able part of natural hiſtory, far more valu- 
able than the hiſtory of minerals or vege- 
tables, and tending more than any thing 
here on earth, to ſhow the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God, in directing animals, of 
ſo many different ſpecies, by that principle 
in them we call inſtinct, to do unerringly 
what tends to the preſervation of the indi- 
vidual and the continuation of the ſpecies. 
This hiſtory he was enabled by his pupil, 
Alexander, to make very compleat; and I 


Vol. V. 14 
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doubt whether we have yet, with all our 
boaſted diſcoveries, any thing of the kind 
more compleat; and I am ſure we have no- 
thing of the kind better arranged and di- 
geſted. But he has not, like the moderns, 
confounded the hiſtory of Nature with the 
philoſophy of Nature, but treated of them 
in different works;—of the Hiſtory, 1n the 
work juft mentioned, and of the Philofo- 
phy, in his axpoacees puoai, where we have 
only facts mentioned that were neceſſary 
for the argument. I think, therefore, that 
the ſchoolmen were not miſtaken, when 
they ſaid, that, in natural philoſophy, Ari- 
ſtotle was Hxiuor!cs, that is, ſomething more 
than man. Plato, they ſaid, was heros, or 
divine, on account, no doubt, of the The- 
ology which he brought from Egypt with 
him, and which, as it contains the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, is the reaſon why St 
Auguſtine ſays, as I have obſerved, p. 345. 
that his philoſophy is very little different 
from the Chriſtian Theology, and why Cel- 
ſus, the antagoniſt of Origen, maintains that 
jeſus Chriſt muſt have read the works of Pla- 
to *. And the doctrine of Ideas, which, I am 


* ot Auguſt, tom, 1. p. 748. et 750.; tom. 2. 
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perſuaded, came from the ſame country, and 
appears to have been the doctrine alſo of the 
Pythagoreans, I hold to be alſo a part of the 
Theology of Plato, and very much connect- 
ed with the doctrine of the Trinity, as, I 
think, I ſhall be able to ſhow in the pro- 


per place. 
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I come now to ſpeak of the laſt of Ari- 
ſtotle's philoſophical works, that with 
which he concludes his philoſophy, —his 
Metaphyſics; upon which I ſhall be very 
ſhort here, as I have treated of them ſo 
fully in no leſs than three volumes in quar- 
tO. 


The ſcience of Metaphyſics is the ſcience 
of Principles, which explains and demon- 
ſtrates, not only its own principles, but the 


p. 58. et 337.; tom. 3. p. 36. of the Benedictine edi- 
tion; and Origen contra Celſum lib. 6. See concern- 
ing the Platonic doctrine of the Trinity, preface to the 
third volume of Metaphyſics, p. 2. where it is ſhown, 
that it was not only the belief of the philoſophers of 
Egypt, but of all the Greek philoſophers of later times, 
and of the Stoics in more antient times, as appears 
from a paſſage of Seneca, quoted in p. 339. of this 
volume, where I have ſhown that it is at this day a 
doctrine of the Bramins in India. 
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principles of all other ſciences. It is there- 
fore very properly called the fir? philoſo- 
Phy, and is dignified by Ariſtotle with the 
name of z; whereas to the other bran- 
ches of philoſophy he gives only the com- 
mon name of Philgſophy. 


Every particular ſcience has certain 
bounds and limits, beyond which it does 
not go, It can demonſtrate every thing 
belonging to the ſcience from the principles 
of the ſcience itſelf: But to demonſtrate theſe 
principles would be to go out of the ſcience; 
and all ſciences by that means would be 
run up to a ſcience more general and per- 
fectly different from the particular ſcience. 
It was therefore very proper that a ſcience 
ſhould be ſet apart for demonſtrating the 
principles of all ſciences; and that ſcience 
is Metaphy/ics, which, therefore, may be 
called the ſcience of ſciences. 


The ſtrongeſt example of this, geome- 
try affords; which I inſiſt the more upon, 
that, I think, it is the only thing deſerving 
the name of ſcience now left among us ſince 
we have loſt the antient philoſophy, We 
have, of the elements of geometry, an ex- 
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cellent ſyſtem by an ancient geometer, Eu- 
clid. In theſe elements we ſhould expect 
to find the very firſt principles of the ſcience; 
but ſo far from that, we do not ſo much 
as learn from Euclid what the ſubject of 
Geometry is; for he has not told us that it 
is magnitude, neither has he let us know 
what the higher genus is, viz. quantity: So 
that for any thing we learn from him, we 
are not able to diſtinguiſh the ſubje& of 
geometry, which is quantity continuous, or 
magnitude from the ſubject of Number, 
which is quantity deſcrete; and, conſequent- 
ly, we are not able to diſtinguiſh accurate- 
ly and ſcientifically from one another 
the two ſciences of geometry and arith- 
metic, of both which Euclid has treated. 
Even where he has defined things, his defi- 
nitions are not intelligible without the 
knowledge of the firſt philoſophy ; ſuch 
are his definitions of a Point, a Line, and 
a Superficies: And ſome things he has not 
at all defined, though he ſpeaks of them 
ſo much, ſuch as Length, Breadth, and 
Depth. All this I have explained at more 
length in the firſt volume of Antient Me- 
taphyſics, book 5, chap. 8. to which I re- 
fer. Nor do I blame Euclid for not ex- 
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plaining theſe things philoſophically, - but 
referring us to common ſenſe and obſerva- 
tion. On the contrary, I praiſe him for 
not running his ſcience up to Metaphyſics, 
and ſo confounding it with another ſcience 
quite different. 


The ſame 1s the caſe of the firſt ſcience 
which Ariſtotle treats of, and which may 
be ſaid to be the foundation of all ſcience, 
namely, Logic, or the Science of what 
ſcience and demonſtration 1s. That there 
can be no demonſtration or ſcience of any 
kind without definition, every man, who 
has learned any ſcience, though it be no- 
thing more than the elements of geome- 
try, muſt know. Now it is certain, that 
there can be no compleat definition, un- 
leſs we can go up to the higheſt genus, 
that is, to the Category. As in the exam- 
ple I have given from geometry, though [ 
know that the ſubject of geometry is mag- 
nitude, unleſs I can aſcend to the category 
of quantity, and can diſcover that magnitude 
is a ſpecies of quantity, I cannot perfectly 
know what magnitude is. The ſame is 
the caſe of the definition of Man ; if I know 
only that he is an animal, and cannot aſ- 
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cend from animal to the category of ſub- 
france, I do not know perfectly what Man 
is. But theſe higher genera are not the 
ſubject of any particular ſcience ; and 
therefore Ariſtotle, though he has thought 
it a neceſlary preliminary to his Logic, in 
which he was to treat of Demonſtration, to 
give a fhort account of the Catagories, he 
has thought proper to explain them more 
fully in his Metaphyſics. 


The ſame is the caſe of Natural Philo- 
ſophy. Body is the ſubject of natural phi- 
loſophy. But the natural philoſopher does 
not think it neceſſary to explain to us what 
body is, any more than Euclid thinks it ne- 
ceſſary to tell us what the ſubject of geo- 
metry is, viz, magnitude. Both the phi- 
loſopher and geometer. refer us to com- 
mon ſenſe and obſervation for the know- 
ledge of ſuch things. The natural philo- 
ſopher indeed tells us, that all bodies are 
compoſed of matter and form, which are 
therefore the elements of that ſcience. But 
we are not much the wiſer for that, unleſs 
he had informed us what matter and what 
form was; but for this we are referred to 


the firſt philoſophy, which, as it follows, 
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in Ariſtotle's order of teaching, immediate- 
ly after Phyſics, is called Metaphyſics, and 
is very properly placed after all the ſciences 
of which Ariſtotle treats, and made the 
concluſion of his whole philoſophy. 


Of Metaphyſics Theology is a part, and 
the ſublimeſt part, being the ſummit of all 
philoſophy, which exalts us above all things 
on this earth and all things viſible, and 
brings us as near, as we can come in this 
ſtate of our exiſtence, to that Being who is 
above all Beings, and evea Being itſelf “, and 
of whom we can have no conception but by 
his attributes of all- v and all-powerful, 
and particularly all- good, by which epi- 
thet Plato deſigns him, calling him the 
To aryabov, or the Good. From him have 
proceeded all things that exiſt, and from all 
eternity; for with him there is no order 
of time, or firſt and laſt ; but there is an 
order of dignity and preference, which 
mult be according to the nature of things, 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe all things to pro- 
ceed from the Divinity, indiſcriminately 


* 'This is the meaning of UTSe0u705y the epithet 
which Plato gives to the Supreme Being. 


— 
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and promiſcuouſly, without rank or ſub- 
. ordination. There is therefore a regular 
proceſſion from the Supreme Deity ; firſt, 
of Intelligence, by which all things are 
made, and without which, as our Scripture 
tells us, nothing, that is made, was made ; 
next, Of the Spirit of Life and Animation, 
without which Creation would have been 
altogether an inanimate maſs. From theſe 
two principles procced all the Intelligence, 
and all the life and action in the univerſe. 


This is the Theology of Plato, fo con- 
formable, as I have obſerved, to the Chri- 
ſtian Theology. That Plato learned it in 
Egypt, I have little doubt; but, whether 
it was revealed there, as it certainly was 
to the Apoſtles, or whether the prieſts did 
not diſcover it as a truth of philoſophy, 
which I think it is, it would be improper 
here to inquire. 


But, though the Theology of Ariſtotle 
be not ſo ſublime or ſo comprehenſive as 
that of Plato, yet, as far as it goes, it is a 
pure ſyſtem of Theiſm; for he has demon- 


Vor V. 3 C 
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ſtrated, that there muſt be a firſt mover, 
who is the Author of motion, by which 
all the buſineſs of Nature and the material 
world is carried on. This Being 1s eternal, 
immaterial, indiviſible, immoveable him- 
ſelf, though the cauſe of all the motion in 
the univerſe ; 8 


Stabiliſque manens, dat cuncta moveri, 


as Boethius, De Conſolatione Philgſophica, 
has well expreſſed it. He proves alſo that 
this Being is one, and not many; ſo that 
we have in Ariſtotle that moſt important 
article of our faith eſtabliſhed, that there 
is but one God, This Being he deſcribes as 
moſt perfectly happy in himſelf, and per- 
perually ſo, without change, or ſhadow of 
change ; for he 1s pure intelligence, ener- 
gizing upon objects of intelligence, which 
are all within himſelf: Whereas the ob- 
jects upon which our intelligence, and 
that of inferior minds, operate, are all from 
without, and brought into the human mind 
by a tedious and difficult proceſs, well 
known to thoſe who have ſtudied the phi- 
loſophy of the human mind *. In ſhort, 


* See Arjflot. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 7.3 and the 
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according to Ariſtotle, the happineſs of the 
Supreme Being conſiſts in the contempla- 
tion of that intellectual world which 1s 
within himſelf, And what, according to 
this philoſophy, makes man the happieſt, 
and brings him the neareſt, that is poſſible 


in this life, to the Deity, is a life of theory 
and contemplation, by which he enjoys as 
much of the contemplation of that intel- 


lectual world as his facultzes can attain to 
in this life; and when in another life his 
faculties are enlarged, ſo as to be able to 
comprehend more of that world, then he 
is ſaid to enjoy the beatific viſion 25 


Nicomacheia, lib. 10. cap. 8. See alſo the laſt chapters 
of his Phyſics. 


* Ariſtotle, in deſcribing this contemplative or 
theoretical life, as he calls it, makes a diſtinction be- 
twixt the Nous, or Intelligence, the Nonroy, or the ſub- 


je? upon which Intelligence operates, and the Noncis, 


or the actual operation or energy of the Nous upon theſe 


ſubjefts. (See the laſt chapter of his Metaphyſics.) 


All theſe three are at once in the Divine mind ; for 
there is there no dozts; but all is sss And the 
ſubjects of that «5gy:ia are, as I have ſaid, all within 
the Divine mind; whereas in the human mind they 
are all three diſtinct ; for, in the firſt place, there is 
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So far, therefore, I think the Theology 
of Ariſtotle is irreprehenſible ; but it ap- 
pears to me to be deficient in ſeveral capi- 
ral points: The firſt i is, that I do not find 
in any of the genuine works of Ariſtotle 


(for I hold the treatiſe de Mundo not to be 
his) the Providence of God, extending 
both over the natural world and the ac- 
tions of men, allerted : And all, can learn 


our Nervs, which is no more than Intelligence = dvva- 
#4543 Or potentially. But this power is not, nor cannot 
be in our preſent ſtate always actually exerted. The 
Nencis, therefore, which is the energy of Nos, we can- 
not always enjoy; and the objects of the Nevs we have 
to ſeek, as 1 have obſerved, from abroad; and when 
in that way we have brought them into our minds, 
they are not always preſent there; and ſometimes can- 
not be brought to us by recollection, being loſt by ob- 
livion. And even when we have them in our minds, 
we muſt compare them together by that operation of 
our mind, which is called Arevoiny without which ope- 
ration we can have no ſcience nor knowledge of any 
value. It is in this way, and by ſach diſtinctions, which 
to many of my readers will, I know, appear very frivo- 
lous, that Ariſtotle has enabled us to riſe as much as 
our faculties will permit, to the contemplation of the 
firſt Being, and to diſtinguiſh betwixt his Intelligence 
and our own, and conſequently betwixt the happineſs 
which he enjoys and that which the greateſt philofo- 
pher, and moſt perfect man among us, can enjoy. 
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concerning the Supreme Being, from Ari- 
ſtotle, is, that he has ſet this machine of 
the Univerſe a-going, and continues to 
move it; for I do not underſtand that he 
maintains, as Sir Iſaac Newton does, that 
body once ſet in motion goes on of itſelf 
by a vic inſita. But I cannot find in Ari- 
ſtotle that he does any thing elſe beſides 
moving the firſt ſphere, or ſphere of the 
fixed ſtars, upon which all the other move- 
ments in the material world, according to 
Ariſtotle, depend. The God, therefore, 
of Ariſtotle, as he has deſcribed him in the 
8th chapter of the ioth book of the Nico- 
macheia, is little better than a theoretic phi- 
loſopher of the moſt exalted kind: For he 
has there ſaid, towards the end of the chap- 
ter, in expreſs words, that the Deity does 
not at all a& or operate, ſo that his whole 
life conſiſts of Theory and Contempla- 
tion &. And there is a paſſage in his Me- 


* After enumerating the ſeveral active virtues of 
men, ſuch as Juſtice, Bravery, and Temperance, and 
ſhowing that it is impoſſible that God can practiſe any 
of theſe, ' and yet that he does not ſleep like Endyme- 
on, he adds: Tw N; Corrs Tov gt &O0npneire, r. Is 
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taphyſics, lib. 14. cap. 7. where he makes 
the only difference betwixt the Supreme 
Being and ſuch a Philoſopher to be, that 
the Deity always enjoys ſuch a con- 
templative life ; whereas the Philoſopher 
can only enjoy it at times. He adds, in- 
deed, further in the ſame chapter, that his 
enjoyment of this contemplative life is not 
only more conſtant than ours, but greater; 
becauſe, no doubt, the ſubjects of his con- 
templation are much higher. The God, 
therefore, of Ariſtotle, if we except the 
buſineſs of moving, may be conſidered as 
an Epicurean God, who is wrapt up in 
the enjoyment of himſelf, without taking 
any concern about human affairs; for ſo 
Lucretius has deſcribed the nature of the 


Deity : | 

Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nihil indiga noſtri. 
And again, 

Semota a rebus noſtris, ſejunctaque longe. 


te N ο TOU n, Ts AEC WT FANV be gig, CooTs x Tov 
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If Ariſtotle had ſuppoſed, that from the 
firſt Being there had proceeded other Be- 
ings, who had the care of the natural and 
moral world, I ſhould have thought his 
Theiſm in this reſpect, as well as in others, 
an excellent ſyſtem, But I cannot diſco- 
ver in his writings, that he thought there 
was any other intelligence 1n the univerſe, 
except the Supreme Intelligence, our In- 
telligence, and thoſe Intelligences, which 
he ſuppoſes animate the Celeſtial Bodies, 
but which do not appear, from any thing 
he ſays, to take any concern in the af- 
fairs of men, nor indeed in the material 
world, farther than to communicate Mo- 
tion to it, And, in the end of the 8th 
chapter of the 14th book of Metaphyſics, 
he ſays very plainly, more plainly than I 
ſhould have ſuppoſed, that all the popular 
Gods, who, appearing in different ſhapes, 
were ſuppoſed to ſuperintend the opera- 
tions of Nature and the affairs of men, 
were no better than mere fictions invent- 
ed for political purpoſes ®, and that all 


* This makes me not wonder, that it was intended 
to indict him for impiety; which made him leave A 
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that has come down to. us from antient 
times upon this ſubject is, that the firſt 
Subſtances, by which he means the Su- 
preme Being and the Minds inhabiting the 
ſtars, are Gods. But theſe later fictions 
of Deities he ſeems to think not even 
uſeful for the purpoſe intended by them; 
and accordingly in his books of Polity 
he has ſaid very little of religion, only 
mentioning it twice, as I remember, but 
without ſaying any thing more of it than 
that there ſhould be prieſts in a ſtate, and 
that a tyrant, in order to preſerve his au- 
thority, ought to appear to be religious. 
How different in this reſpect the Polity of 


thens, and retire to Chalcis, becauſe he ſaid he would 
not give an opportunity to the Athenians of ſinning 
twice againſt philoſophy, referring to their condemna- 
tion of Socrates. But Socrates never profeſſed to diſ- 
believe the popular religion : He, on the contrary, 

practiſed all the duties of it, and recommended it to all 
his followers; nor do I think that any philoſopher, 
whatever his private opinion may be, is entitled to ſay 
any thing againſt the religion of his country, and par- 
ticularly againſt that fundamental article of the religion 
of all countries,—the Providence of God over all his 
works, and particularly the actions of men, 
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Plato is from that of Ariſtotle, is needleſs 
to e ; 


Ad great defect, I find in the The- 
ology of Ariſtotle, is, that, though he ac- 
counts for the movements of the material 
world, he gives no account of its produe- 
tion. This it was the more neceſſary he 
ſhould have done, that he makes the ma- 
terial world, ſuch as we ſee it, to be eternal; 
ſo that according to his philoſophy, it is 
coeternal with the firſt Being. That this 
may be conſiſtently with the principles of 
genuine Theiſm, I think, is evident, if we 
ſuppoſe that the material world has an ex- 
iſtence dependent upon the firſt Cauſe, and 
is a production from all eternity of that 
cauſe, in the ſame manner as we ſay that 
the ſecond perſon of the Trinity is a Pro- 
duction of the firſt &. But Ariſtotle does 
not ſay any where, as far as I know, that 
it has ſuch an exiſtence; and if ſo, we muſt 
conſider the Sovereign Artiſt to be like a 


* See what more I have ſaid of this kind of pro- 
duction, p. 384. and 385. | 
Vol. V. „ 
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human artiſt, who is the author of the 
works he makes, but nor of the materials 
of theſe works, which are furniſhed him 
by Nature: Whereas genuine Theology 
teaches us, that all things are originally from 
God, and the Matter as well as the Form of 
this Univerſe; ſo that he is not only the firſt 
Mover, but in every reſpect the firſt Cauſe of 
all things in the Univerſe, And what ſur- 
priſes me very much is, that Ariſtotle not on- 
ly does not derive Body from this firſt Cauſe, 
but not even Mind, neither the Intellec- 
tual Mind, nor the Animal], nor the Vege- 
table, not even that Mind, which, accor- 
ding to his philoſophy, animates the ſub- 
ſtances commonly called inanimate, and is 
what he calls Nature, producing all the 
movements of thoſe bodies. Now, though 
there may be difficulty in conceiving how 
from an incorporeal ſubſtance a corporeal 
ſhould be produced ; yet there can be none, 
T rhink, in conceiving the emanation or pro- 
ceſſion of one mind from another; a thing 
which, I am perſuaded, happens daily in 
the common generation of animals. 


Another great defect, I obſerve in the 
Theology of Ariſtotle, is, that, though he 
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makes God the firſt Mover, and conſe- 
quently the Source of all order and beau- 


ty in the Univerſe, yet he gives no ac- 


count at all, how it is poſſible to conceive 
that an immaterial Being ſhould move 
Matter or Body without mixing with it. 
The way that Body moves Body is by 
Pulſion, Truſion, or Drawing, Now it is 
impoſſible to conceive that Mind ſhould 
move Body in that way, nor in any other 
way, except by animating it, that is, mix- 
ing and being incorporated with it ; and 
accordingly it is in that way that we our- 
ſelves and all other animals are moved by 
Mind. Now, if the material world is to 
be moved by the Supreme Being in that 
way, he muſt of neceſſity mix with it, and 
be moved along with it, as Ariſtotle con- 
feſſes that our Minds are moved along with 
our Bodies: Whereas he maintains in ex- 
preſs terms, that the Supreme Being 1s 


entirely ſeparated from all matter. This 
is a difficulty of which, as Simplicius in- 


forms us in his Commentary on the Phy- 
ſics, p. 320. Eudemus, a Peripatetic Philo- 
ſopher of later times, who is very often 


quoted by Simplicius with great applauſe, 
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was ſenſible ; for he ſtates it very clearly, 
but gives no anſwer to it, except that the 
firſt Cauſe moves, not as Body moves Bo- 
dy, being firſt moved itſelf, but is perfect- 
ly at reſt, But this is no more than re- 
peating the doubt and difficulty without 
ſolving it; for the queſtion recurs, how 
it is poſſible to conceive Mind, ſupreme or 
ſubordinate, moving Body, without ani- 
mating it and being moved along with it. 
Now Ariſtotle maintains, that the Supreme 
Mind is not only immaterial, but immove- 
able and unchangeable in every reſpect. 
The only ſolution, therefore, of the diffi- 
culty is, that the Supreme Mind moves 
Bodies, not immediately, but by the in- 
tervention of other Minds, ſuch as the A- 
nimal, the Vegetable, and that which I 
call the Elemental Mind, and which Ari- 
ſtotle calls Nature. 


The laſt defect I obſerve in Ariſtotle's 
Theology, is, that he makes the Supreme 
Being ro move only the grand ſphere of 
the fixed ſtars, which, according to Ari- 
ſtotle's philoſophy, was the boundary of 
the Univerſe, and incloſed every thing 
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therein contained. Now this ſphere, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, 1s only moved imme- 
diately by the firſt Mover; and all the o- 
ther bodies in this Univerſe, and particu- 


larly the planets, have motion communi- 


cated to them from this great circle, which 
by its conſtant rotation moves them. Now, 


How is it poſſible to conceive that this mo- 


tion ſhould produce all the other motions 
of Bodies in the Univerſe, ſo various and 
different from one another ? And particu- 
larly, how can he from thence account 
for the motion of the planets in.differenc 
orbits and different times. | 


The Theology of Plato and of our Sa- 
cred Books is liable to no ſuch objections. 
According to Plato, the Stipreme Being is 
above all things, even Intelligence and Be- 


ing itſelf ; for he.1s %Teovois, as he ex- 
preſſes it; and we can conceive nothing of 
him, but that he is ſupremely Good. Plato 


is therefore very far from degrading him 
to a mechanic, by employing him to move 
any Body, even that which Ariſtotle ſup- 
poſes to incloſe the Univerſe. But from 
this great and incomprehenſible Being, he 
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derives other Beings which we can com- 
prehend, and particularly the two grand 
principles; fr//, Intelligence, by which all 
things are made and arranged in the way 
we ſee them; and, /econdly, Life or Anima- 
tion, by which every thing in Nature 1s 
moved: And this is not only the doctrine 
of Plato, but that of our Sacred Books, 
Theſe two great principles are not only 
immaterial, but entirely ſeparated from all 
matter, as well as the Supreme Being from 
. whom they proceed. But from them are 
derived all the ſeveral Intelligences in the 
Univerſe, and all thoſe various minds 
which give animation and motion to the 
animals and vegetables, and to all ſubſtances 
of every kind which we ſee in motion, 
and by which the buſineſs of Nature is 
carried on. 

It is, I think, the more ſurpriſing, that 
Ariſtotle ſhould not have adopted this phi- 
loſophy of his maſter Plato, as he every 
where, in his Phyſics, acknowledges that 
there is a principle of life and animation 
not only in animals and vegetables, but in 
all natural ſubſtances, and which he holds 
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to be ſo eſſential to the conſtitution of e- 
very natural body, that he calls it, as I have 
obſer ved *, Nature itſelf, and makes it to be 
the principle of the motion of all bodies 
here below. By theſe principles in the ſeveral 
bodies, guided and conducted by the Su- 
preme Deity, (or rather by the two Divine 
Beings above mentioned, which I conſider 
as a portion of the Divinity, being of the 
ſame nature and ſubſtance), is all the bu- 
ſineſs of Nature carried on with that order 
and regularity, which even to a common 
obſerver muſt appear moſt wonderful, 'This 
order and regularity, by which every thing 
is conducted in the beſt manner poſſible, is 
every where acknowledged by Ariſtotle, 
and particularly in the 7th and gth chap- 
ters of his Metaphyſics. And it is a maxim 
of his, that Nature does nothing in vain, 
nor omits any thing that is neceſſary to 
be done: And he ſays, that, if we can 
diſcover what is neceſſary or proper to 
be done in any inſtance, we are ſure that 
Nature has done it. Ariſtotle, therefore, 
in this, as well as in other reſpects, is a 
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genuine Theiſt. And the only fault we 
can find with his Theology, with regard 
to the natural world, is, that he does 
not ſufficiently explain how it is produ- 
ced; and, as to the moral world, I think 
his philoſophy is alſo defective in this 
reſpedt, that he does not ſuppoſe that 
the affairs of men are ſuperintended by 
Intelligences ſuperior to man, but ſubor- 
dinate to the grand principle of Intelli- 
gence, who has committed to them the 
care of particular nations, and even fami- 
lies and individuals, and which therefore 
were worſhipped by the antients as Gods; 
but in theſe Gods, it is evident, from the 
paſſage above quoted, that Ariſtotle did 
not believe. And yet, if the Supreme Be- 
ing be ſuch a God as Ariſtotle has deſcri- 
bed him to be, wholly employed in the 
contemplation and enjoyment of himſelf, 
it 18 evident that there can be no ſuch thing 
as Providence with reſpe& to the moral 
world, but the affairs of men muſt go on 
without any ſuperintendence or direction 
of ſuperior powers, 


Theſe are my objections to the Theo- 
logy of Ariſtotle, to which I ſhould be 
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glad to ſee a good anſwer by any man 
more learned in his philoſophy than I am, 
as I have the higheſt opinion of him as a 
philoſopher, and indeed it is from him 
chiefly that I have learned what I know 
of philoſophy. I have read a book very 
rare, and known to very few, written by 
one who calls himſelf Fortunius Licetus, 
a Genoeſe, printed in the year 1645, en- 
titled, De Pietate Ariſtotelis erga Deum 
et Homines, But, though he has ſatisfied 
me perfectly as to many objections made 
to the Piety of Ariſtotle, yet he has not 
anſwered, at leaſt to my ſatisfaction, thoſe 


I have ſtated, The reſt of the Metaphy- 


tics, in which he explains the principles of 
all things and of all ſciences, 1 approve of 
extremely ; and I maintain that no man 
can perfectly underſtand the principles of 
any ſcience without ſtudying the Meta- 
phyſics of Ariſtotle. His ſyſtem of Logic 
is the greateſt work of ſcience that ever 
was performed by one man, if it be the 
work of one man, and not rather, as I think 
it is, the work of a ſucceſſion of men for 
many ages in the parent country of ſcience, 


Vol. V. YM 
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JI mean Egypt. Ar Ve cannot, without 
the ſtudy of the Metaphyſics, underſtand 
the principles of any one ſcience, ſo we 
cannot otherwiſe, than by the ſtudy of his 


Logic, know even what ſcience is. His 


ſyſtem of Morals is the beſt in theory, and 
at the ſame time the moſt practicable that 
ever was written, and, I think, I may ven- 
ture to add, that ever will be written, In 
his books upon Phyſics, and no where elſe, 
as far as I know, are contained the gene- 
ral principles of natural philoſophy, which 
is there made a ſcience of, but not in any 
modern books upon the ſubject. And, as 
to facts of natural hiſtory, as far as they 
were known in his time, they are very 
fully and accurately recorded, particularly 
in his hiſtory of animals. His writings, 
too, upon the popular arts of poetry and 
rhetoric, are as excellent of the kind as 
what he has written upon philoſophy. For 
my own part, I am not aſhamed to ac- 
knowledge, that, if 1 had not read the Po- 
etics of Ariſtotle, though it be little better 
than a mutilated fragment, I ſhould not 
have known what poetry was, but ſhould 
have confounded it, as moſt people do, with 
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verſification, ſplendid diction, and fine ſen- 
timents: And, notwithſtanding all that has 
been written upon Rhetoric, both in antient 
and modern times, I heſitate not to pro- 
nounce that Ariſtotle's three books upon the 
ſubject are the beſt ſyſtem of the art extant; 
Whatever defect, therefore, or errors there 
may be in his Theology, in which he had not 

an opportunity to be ſo well informed as 
Plato was, who, by his travels into Egypt, 
or by ſome Pythagorean books that may 
have fallen into his hands, but which Ari- 
ſtotle never ſaw, did certainly learn the 
Chriſtian Theology, I think we may eaſily 
pardon, in conſideration of the very great 
merit of the reſt of his philoſophy, and of 
his writings upon the Arts. And J am per- 
ſuaded that.he would have been more full 
and accurate in his Theology, if he had 
not ſpent ſo much time and thought up- 
on his diſputations with Plato concerning 
Ideas, which he ſays Plato made the prin- 
ciples of Nature, and of all things in this U- 
niverſe;—with the Pythagoreans concern- 
ing Numbers, which, he ſays, they made 
the principles of all things;—and with Em- 
pedocles, who, he ſays, made Friendſhip: 
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and Strife, or in other words, contraries, 
the cauſes of all things. Ariſtotle is accu- 
ſed by his own Commentators, as 1 have 
elſewhere obſerved, of having miſrepreſen- 
ted the opinions of the philoſophers before 
him, in order that he might have the 
pleaſure of refuting them. And, indeed, 
however much I.may admire him in other 
reſpects, I cannot praiſe his candour, as 
there is clear evidence that he made uſe of 
a work of Archytas, the Pythagorean, up- 
on the Categories, and did little more than 
tranſlate it from Doric into Attic, without 
ſo much as ever mentioning his name in 
any part of his works, as far as I remem- 
ber. As to the opinions he mentions of 
Plato, Pythagoras, and Empedocles, con- 
cerning the principles of things, if they 
were truly ſuch as he has repreſented them, 
they were not worth refuting; for to make 
ſuch things the principles and firſt cauſes 
of all things, is glaringly abſurd, Plato, 
no doubt, maintained the doctrine of Ideas, 


which, he ſaid, were incorporeal ſubſtan- 


ces, from whence he derived all the ſeve- 


* Page 45. of the preface to vol. 3. of Ant. Metaph. 
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ral corporeal ſubſtances upon the earth. 
But he certainly believed that there was a 
higher principle in Nature, and firſt Cauſe, 


of which all theſe Ideas were a proceſſion 


or emanation, as the ſeveral individuals 
were from them. Now it is impoſſible to 
imagine that he conceived the firſt Cauſe, 
or the two grand principles which he de- 
rived from that Cauſe, to be mere ideas. 
As to Pythagoras's doctrine of Numbers, it 
is well known that he ſpoke in parables, 
as our Saviour choſe to do, or /ymbols, as 
they were called, which were underſtood 


only by the few initiated in his philoſophy, 


but by the many were thought abſurd and 
ridiculous, Number, however, is one of 
the ſymbols that I think eaſily to be under- 
ſtood by thoſe who have ſtudied arithmetic 
as a ſcience, the firſt ſcience taught in Py- 
thagoras's ſchool, and who, therefore, muſt 
have known the power of Numbers. Now 
it is impoſſible that Pythagoras could be- 


| lieve that Numbers were the efficient cauſe 
of the Univerſe; far leſs could he believe 


that they were the material. But they are 


truly the formal cauſe, as they are of every 


thing that is framed and conducted by 


— — —. 
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ener and method: And I think Horace 
very properly applies Numbers to a vir- 
tuous and regular life, where he ay, 


Et verae e numeroſqus er ee Ea vitae. 


And * may be ſaid alſo to be the final 

cauſe of the whole ſyſtem of the Univerſe, 

as it was no doubt the intention of Deity, 
that the whole of the ſyſtem ſhould be 

framed, and conducted by Number and 

Meaſure. It was therefore not without 
reaſon that the Pythagoreans ſaid, 


ag Ts Terr” 1 ⁰ẽ. 


and that they uſed Numbers for the ſym- 
| bols of all things divine; as they are the I- 

deas the moſt abſtract of any that we uſe, 

denoting nothing more than exiſtence and 
. order; ſo that nothing could typify more 
properly the Te orTos ora, And as to 
the opinion of Empedocles, that all things 
were compoſed of contrary qualities, there 
1s nothing more certain than that things 
are compounded in that way, and that the 
wiſdom of the Contriver of this wonder- 
ful ſyſtem. appears in nothing more than 
in joining together oppoſite qualities « of 


k 
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things, ſo as to make them all contribute 
to that wonderful rerum concordia diſcors, 
which conſtitutes the ſyſtem. Nor are theſe 


oppoſite qualities unfitly expreſſed by the 


words, Love, and Averſion or Strife; for, 


beſides the common phenomenon of the 


loadſtone and iron, Chemiſtry exhibits to 
us many bodies which approach to one 
another, by what they call Elective At- 
traction, and others that repel one ano- 
ther. But I cannot ſuppoſe that he belie- 
ved thoſe qualities of ſubſtances to be the 
firſt cauſes, or the cauſe of cauſes, as Ari- 


ſtotle expreſſes it, by which every thing 


in the Univerſe was produced. They are 
cauſes to be ſure; but they are only the 
formal cauſes, not the efficient, any more 
than many other formal cauſes of things. 


As to the ſtile of Ariſtotle's didactic 


- writings, it muſt, I think, be evident to e- 


very body, that it would have been impro- 


per, if not ridiculous, to have put into dia- 


logue his ſyſtems of Logic, Morals, Phy- 
fics, and Metaphyſics, The Polity of Pla- 
to and his Laws were not, as I have obſer- 


ved, proper ſubjects for dialogue, though 
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he has given to each of them a fable, with. 
out which dialogue is no better than a ca- 
techiſm, Even what Ariſtotle has written 
upon the popular arts of Poetry and Rhe- 
toric is better, I think, as it is, in the plain 
didaQtic ſtile ; which, in my opinion, is only 


proper for treating ſome particular points of 


art or ſcience, but not for a ſyſtem of either, 


But, though Ariftotle has not, like Pla- 
to, joined the poet with the philoſopher, 
| yet he has done what, I think, anſwers all 
the purpoſe of teaching, without introdu- 
cing converſation, and ſpeakers of different 
characters and opinions; for he has ſtated 
almoſt upon every ſubject the opinions of 
the philoſophers that lived before him: 
And his method is, as he profeſſes, to ſtate 
what others have ſaid upon the ſeveral ſub- 
jects beſore him, and then to try what he 
can do better. Theſe opinions, as I have 
ſaid, he is ſuſpected not to have ſtated fair- 
ly. But, be that as it will, he refutes them; 
then he delivers his own opinion; and, 


laſtly, he ſtates and anſwers the objections 


to that opinion, 


— FAY 1 a. 8 . 8 
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All this he does in a ſtile very different 
in his different works, What he has writ- 
ten upon Poetry is in a ſtile very plain and 
clear, except where the text is defective 
or corrupted; which it is in ſo many places, 
that I hold it to be little better than a mu- 
tilated fragment. The three books upon 
Rhetoric are in the ſame ſtile ; and they 
have come down to us correct and entire : 
And both they and the Poetics; I think, 
are perfect models of the didactic ſtile, I 
ſay the ſame of his treatiſes upon Morals, 
and of his books upon Polity, His books 
upon Logic are, I think, as clear as they 
could well be upon a ſubject altogether 
new, and unknown to his countrymen ; 
and they are written in ſuch a ſtile, that, 
I am perſuaded; he intended that they 
ſhould be underſtood by thoſe who did not 
attend the Lycaeum, nor had not heard 
his lectures. But his books of Phyſics and 
Metaphyſics are in a ſtile perfectly diffe- 
rent; and, I think, his letter to his pupil, 
Alexander, in which he ſays he has pu- 
bliſhed, and not publiſhed them, (for, fays 
he, they will not be underſtood, except 

Vol. V. "FP 
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by thoſe that have heard my lectures), 
will apply equally to both, though Plu- 
tarch, in his life of Alexander, applies it 
only to the Metaphyſics. And, indeed, the 
ſtile is ſuch, that, if there had not come 
down to the philoſophers of the Alexan- 
drine ſchool, who have laboured ſo much, 
and with ſuch ſucceſs in commenting up- 
on theſe writings, ſome traditional Know- 
ledge of his philoſophy, and, beſides that, 
ſome books, now loſt, of the ſucceſſors in 
his- ſchool, ſuch as Theophraſtus, whoſe 
book upon Phylics is often quoted by one 
of theſe Commentators, Simplicius, I do 
not think they could have made them in- 
telligible to us. 


The words he. uſes are all the common 
words of the language, except terms of 
art, which he defines; and I cannot recol- 
| lect any metaphorical expreſſion he uſes in 
his philoſophical writings, unleſs, perhaps, 
it be ſome metaphor which is commonly u- 
ſed in the language in place of the proper 
word. The compoſition, too, is.altogether 
without figure, unleſs we will give that 
name to thoſe ellipſes which are ſo com- 
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12 in the Attick dialect. But the diffſi- 
culty in his ſtile is to find out the ſenſe; 
for it all conſiſts of propoſitions, which, be- 
ſides being obſcurely expreſſed, are not 
ſyllogiſed ſo that one can readily form 
an argument from them. And I obſerve, 
that the great buſineſs of his commenta- 
tors, ſuch as Simplicius and Philoponus, 1s 
to compleat the ſyllogiſms which he has 
left imperfect, Thus, in the very begin- 
ning of his Phyſics, Philoponus has obſer- 
ved a ſyllogiſm, which is not only imper- 
fect by the want of the minor propoſition, 
(a thing very common in all reaſonings, 
being what they call an enthymema), but 
it wants alſo the concluſion, in place of 
which it has only a propoſition following 
from the concluſion. And this being the 
caſe, I dont much wonder, that a Theolo- 
gian, who calls himſelf Cornelins a Lapide, 
quoted by an author I mentioned before, 
Fortunius Licetus, calls Ariſtotle carnifex 
ingeniorum, ob aſfectatam obſcuritatem. And 
indeed there is nothing but the moſt di- 
ligent ſtudy, with the aſſiſtance of his 
commentators of the Alexandrine ſchool, 
that can make him intelligible even to men 
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of the beſt underſtanding. I do not there- 
fore wonder, that men, who value them- 
ſelves upon being good Greek and Latin 
ſcholars, and, having read ſome books of 
modern philoſophy, are vain enough to 
think themſelves philoſophers, ſhould not 
apply to the ſtudy of his philoſophy, con- 
cluding that what they do not underſtand 
is unintelligible nonſenſe. 

With regard to the ſtile of his commen- 
tators, as the intention of their writings is 
to explain what is obſcure in Ariſtotle, 
their ſtile ought to be very plain, and, I 
think, it is ſo, unleſs where either the MS. 
is faulty, or the printed edition, which is F 
enly one that ever was publiſhed of thoſe 
commentators; for, ſince they were print- 
ed, there has not been ſuch a curioſity a- 
bout antient philoſophy as to make any 
demand for a ſecond edition. The pync- 
tuation in this edition is generally very 
bad, and ſuch as will ſtop the beſt Greek 
ſcholar, and oblige him to read the paſſage 
over and over again, And there are ſome- 
times ſuch errors in the words, as make 3 
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riddle of the ſenſe that requires an Edipus 
to ſolve, or a critic, ſuch as a countryman 
of mine was, of the name of Scrymgeour, 
who aſſiſted Harry Stephen in collating 
Greek MSS. and who, he ſays, ſhowed a 
ſagacity in that buſineſs, which looked like 
divination, But, with all theſe imperfec- 
tions, thoſe commentaries mult be carefully 
ſtudied ; and out of them, and of the text 
of Ariſtotle, this moſt valuable philoſophy 
muſt be dug like diamonds out of a mine, 


Por this work not only a perfect know- 

ledge of the common Greek language is 
neceſſary, but we muſt know alſo the lan- 
guage of this philoſophy. We muſt there- 
fore begin with the very elements of it, 
and learn the meaning of the terms which 
it uſes. Upon this ſubje& there is an ad- 
mirable work of Porphyry, who was, I 
think, the greateſt philoſopher of the age 


in which he lived, and which he entitles 


very properly etaywyn, or introduction: 
And indeed it is the beſt introduction to 
philoſophy that ever was written, though 
the ſubject of it may appear very contemp- 
 fible to thoſe who call themſelyes philoſo- 
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phers in this age, and even to thoſe wo 
profeſs only to be ſcholars; for it is the 
explanation of five words, viz. genus, be- 
cies, difference, proper or peculiar, and ac- 
cidental, But theſe words expreſs all the 
ſeveral relations which the things in this 
univerſe have to one another. For there is 
nothing that has not to one or more things 
the relation of Genus or of Species, Now, 
there can be no genus and ſpecies, without 
a Difference which diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies 
from the genus, Further, things belong- 
ing to different genuſes and ſpecigſes have 
certain qualities which are Peculiar to 
them, and diſtinguiſh them from other 
things of the ſame genus and /pecies. And, 
laſtly, they have qualities which they may 
have or not have, and yet continue of the 
ſame genus and ſpecies, and which there- 
fore are common to things of other ge- 
nuſes and ſpecieſes; and theſe are very 
properly called Accidents, as being appro- 
priated to no particular claſs of things. 
Theſe diviſions comprehend all the ſeveral 
relations, either of conformity or diftinc- 
tion, in which the things of this univerſe 
ſtand to one another; and, as we think of 


1 


nothing but in ſyſtem, every idea we form 
being, as I have ſhown, a ſyſtem, there 


cannot. be a more proper introduction to 


philoſophy than a work that exhibits to 
us, in a ſhort and comprehenſive view, 
all the different relations which the infinite 
variety of things in the ſyſtem of the uni- 


verſe have to one another. And it was 
the more proper for another reaſon, that, 
though Ariſtotle has very accurately de- 
fined the terms peculiar to his own philo- 
ſophy, yet he has no where, as | remem- 


ber, defined theſe terms common to all 


philoſophy. 


Ammonius Hermeias, a great philoſo=- 


pher of the Alexandrine ſchool, who has 
written an excellent commentary upon 
Ariſtotle's book of Categories, has thought 
it worth his while to write alſo a commen- 
tary upon this. Introduction of Porphyry, 


which is undoubtedly very much connect- 
ed with the doctrine of the Categories: 


For, as the explanation of the five words 


* Vol. 2. of Ant. Metaph. p. 107. and following. 


— See alſo p. 85. of the ſame volume. 
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informs us of the ſeveral relations in which 
the things of this univerſe ſtand to one an- 


other, ſo the Categories let us know what 


they are abſolutely in themſelves. Of this 


work I have ſpoken at ſome length elſe- 


where *, and have ſhown that, without 
the knowledge of it, there can be no per- 
fect ſcience, becauſe there can. be no per- 


fect definition, It was originally the work 


of Archytas, a Pythagorean philoſopher, 
from whom Ariſtotle took it, only chan- 


ging the title of it, and, I think, not for 


the better. For Archytas entitled it, Te 


rob rr, or, Of the whole of things ; 


and, I think, very properly, as it takes in 


the whole things of the univerſe, and is 


the beſt introduction that can be imagi- 
ned to ſo comprehenſive a ſyſtem of phi- 
loſophy as that of the Pythagoreans, and 
which was truly an univerſal philoſophy, 
becauſe it was the philoſophy of the uni- 
verſe; whereas Ariſtotle has made it on- 
ly an introduction to his Logic, which by 
many is thought not to be philoſophy at 
all, but only an organic art, ſubſervient 


* Vol. 1. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 317. 
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indeed to philoſophy, and which muſt be 
acknowledged to be highly uſeful. 


If this IntroduQtion of Potphyry, with the 
commentary of Ammonius, and the Cate- 
gories of Ariſtotle, with the commentary 
both of Ammonius and Simplicius, in 
which laſt js preſerved to us the original 
work of Archytas, be diligently ſtudied, 
they will not only make us maſters of the 
language of antient philoſophy, but they 
will give us an idea of its comprehenſion and 
univerſality, which is not to be got in any 
modern book, and will prepare us proper- 
ly for the ſtudy of any particular branch 
of it, to which we may think proper to 
apply. And what ſhould encourage every 
young ſtudent, who has ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion enough to venture to philoſophiſe in 
this unfaſhionable way, is, that the Intro- 
duction of Porphyry, and Ammonius's 
commentary upon it, are the beſt printed 
books, and from the moſt correct manu- 
ſcripts, of all that has been written upon 
Ariſtotle in Greek; and the text of the Ca- 
tegories is the leaſt obſcure of all Ari- 
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ſtotle's philoſophical writings ; and what 
obſcurity may be in it is fully removed by 
the two commentaries upon it, which are 
alſo very correctly printed. A man, there- 
fore, who is qualified for the ſtudy of the 
Greek philoſophy, by the knowledge of 
the Greek language, will have no difficulty 
to make himſelf maſter of the elements of 
this philoſophy, by the diligent ſtudy of 
theſe works, 


As I have it much at heart to revive this 
antient philoſophy in Britain, which would 
do us ſo much honour as a learned nation, 
and in that reſpect diſtinguiſh us from all 
the other nations of Europe, among whom 
this philoſophy is loſt, I have ſubjoined to 
what I have here ſaid of it, a chapter of 
Queries, tending to ſhow, that, without it, 
we cannot underſtand the principles of any 
one art or ſcience, nor comprehend the 
fundamental doctrines of our holy religion. 
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Queries concernin g Philoſophy. 


T- S philoſophy is the ſcience of Cau- 
a ſes, it is, I think, of the greateſt 
importance to know, Whether Ariſtotle's - 
Doctrine of Cauſ$s*, upon which he valued 
himſelf ſo much, be true? for, if it can be 
ſhown not to be true, I think it will go 
near to put down his whole philoſophy. 
2. As motion is the great agent in all 
the operations of nature, if it can be ſhown 
that his definition of motion is ſuch as Mr 
Locke has repreſented it, viz. the moſt ex- 
quiſite piece of jargon that ever was in- 
vented by man, it will, I think, ar once 


'* See upon the doctrine of Cauſes, vol, 2. book 4. 
chap. 4. of Ant. Metaphyſ. 
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put an end to his whole 3 of 
Nature * ? 


3- Whether there be not three things 
concerning motion to be inquired about; 
Imo, What motion is, conſidered in itſelf? 
2do, What is the cauſe of it? 30, What 
is the effect of it; and whether thoſe, who 
define motion by change of place, tell us 
only what the ect of motion is, not what 


motion itſelf is? 


4. Is it not proper to inquire, whether 
that great principle of Ariſtotle, that all natu- 
ral bodies are compoſed of matter and form, 
be well founded? For, if it can be ſhown 
that there is no truth in that propoſition, 
the antient philoſophy of Nature has no 
foundation upon which it can ſtand; but, 
on the contrary, if it be true, it is evident 
that the antients have laid down the firſt 
principles of all natural knowledge f. 


On the ſubject of Motion, ſee vol. 1. of Ant. 
Metaphyſ. lib. 1.cap. 3. 


+ On the ſubject of matter and form, ee ib. hook 2. 
chap. 3. | 
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5. This naturally leads to inquire, whe- 
ther there be any truth in the Peripatetic 
notion of ſubſtantial forms? and whether 
there be not in every Natural Body a cer- 
tain principle, which makes that Body what 
it is, diſtinguiſhes it from every other Body, 
and produces all its movements and qua- 
lities of every kind ? and next to inquire, 
what that thing is, whether Mind or Body, 
whether Material or Immaterial * ? 


6. As it is impoſſible that any man can 
be a Natural philoſopher, without know- 
ing what Nature is, I think it is worth 


while to inquire whether Ariſtotle's defi- 


nition of Nature be a juſt one, viz. that it 
is a Principle of Motion, or a kind of Life, 
in all Natural Bodies ? 


7. Whether there be any difference be- 


twixt God and Nature? What that diffe- 


* Vol. 1. of Ant. Metaphyſ. book 2. chap. 2. 


See on the ſubject of this Principle, Ib. p. 207. 
231. and 232.; and vol. 3. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 324. 
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* 


rence is? And how man differs from 


both * ? 


8. Whether Sir Iſaac Newton, when he 
wrote his Principia, had any idea at all of 
Body being moved by Mind ; as he has 
no where mentioned Mind as the Motive 
Principle of Body ? Whether this be not 
evident from the different accounts he 
gives of the cauſe of Attraction or Gravi- 
tation 7? Whether we can ſuppoſe, that the 
only two Motive powers, which he men- 
tions in the beginning of his Principia, viz. 
the vis inſita and the vis zmpreſſa, are, either 
of them, Mind? or, whether it be not evi- 
dent, that, by the one, he meant a power 
inherent in Matter, and eſſential to it; and, 
by the other, a force external applied to 
Matter by Bodily impulſe ? : 


9. Whether we be not more certain of 
the Motion of our own Bodies by Mind, 


Vol. 2. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 360. 


+ See vol. 2. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 324.—where 
one of the cauſes he aſſigns for Gravitation is a medium, 
whether corporeal or incorporeal, impelling the Bodies 
{rimming in it towards one another. 


4 
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than we egn be of the Motion of any Bo- 
dy by Body, as we know the one by the 
moſt certain of all knowledge, Conſciouſ- 
neſs, and the other only by the evidence 
of ſenſe, which is often fallacious ? Whe- 
ther Sir Iſaac, by maintaining that his own 
Motion, and the Motion of other animals, 
is produced by a moſt Subtile Spirit, which 
pervades groſs Bodies, and is latent in 
them “, does not reject altogether the Mo- 
tion by Mind, and maintain that all the 
Bodies in this our Syſtem, the terreſtrial 
as well-as the celeſtial, are moved by - 
thers, Fluids, or Subtile Spirits, or that 
they move themſelves ? 


10. Whether it be not a moſt extraor- 
dinary Pneumatophobia, (to uſe an expreſ- 
ſion of Cudworth f), reſembling the diſeaſe 
called Hydrophobia, which makes a man 
deny that his own Body is moved by 
his Mind: 8 


11. Whether, as all our Ideas, in this 
ſtate of our exiſtence, ariſe from Senſa- 


Ant. Metaphyſ. vol. 1. p. 275. 
+ Ib, vol. 2. Pp. 40. 
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tions, and, as Sir Iſaac ſays, that our Sen- 
ſations, as well as our Voluntary Motions, 
are produced by Subtile Spirits “, would it 
not be compleating the Syſtem of Mate- 
rialiſm to maintain, that our Ideas are pro- 
duced by a more Subtile Spirit ftill ; and 
then there will be in us neither Animal 
nor Intellectual Mind? 


12. Whether Sir Iſaac's firſt Law of Mo- 


tion, by which Body once ſet in Motion 
is made to go on in a ſtraight line, is not 
true only of Motion by Bodily impulſe? 
And whether Motion by Mind may not 
change its direction in every inſtant, which 
Motion by Bodily impulſe cannot do? 


13. Whether, to ſuppoſe that Body can 
of itſelf, and by a power inherent in it, 
and eſſential to it, go on in a certain di- 
rection, and with an uniform velocity, be 
not abſolute Materialiſm ? | 


14. Whether we cannot readily conceive, 
all the Bodies of the univerſe to be moved 
by Mind, without having recourſe to a vis 
inſita in the Bodies, a vis centripeta, a vis 


* Ant, Metaphyſ. vol. 2. P. 324. | 
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centriſuga, or Æthers and Subtile Fluids, 
which, ſuppoſing them to exiſt, muſt be 
firſt moved themſelves before they can 
move any other bodies ; ſo that the que- 
ſtion ſtill remains, What moves them? 


1.5. Whether it be poſſible to ſuppoſe; that 
either Mind or Body can act where they 
are not ? and whether, when Body moves 
Body, it muſt not be in contact with the Bo- 
dy it moves, either immediately, or by the 
intervention of other Bodies ? 


16. Whether it be poſſible that a mari 
of common ſenſe, not to ſpeak of a philo- 
ſopher, can believe that it is the Moon 
which produces the Motion of the Tides ? 
And whether it might not be ſaid, with 
as much reaſon, that it is the Motion of 
the Tides that produces the Motion of the 
Moon ? Whether this way of ſpeaking, ſo 
unworthy of a philoſopher, does not pro- 
ceed from confounding two things quite 
different, viz. one Body moving another, 
and two Bodies being moved together 
with a certain ſympathy or conformity of 

Vol. V. 3 H 
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their motions to one another? Of this laſt 
kind 1s the Motion of the Tides with re- 
ſpect to the Motion of the Moon; and 
of this kind there are many Motions to be 
ſeen on earth, ſuch as the Motion of the 
Loadſtone and Iron, and the various at- 


tractions and repulſions of ſmall Bodies 


which Chemiſtry exhibits “. 
17. Whether, as Almighty Wiſdom does 


nothing ſuperfluous or in vain, a man can 


believe in God, and believe at the ſame 


time that the motion of the planets is ac- 
tually compounded of Projection and Gra- 
vitation, unleſs he can demonſtrate that it 
is impoſſible by the nature of things, that 
the circular or elliptical Motion can be 
ſimple, or that, if it were ſimple, the phac- 
nomena could not be accounted for ? And 
whether it would not be more for the ho- 
nour of Sir Iſaac to ſuppoſe that the Pla- 
netary Motion is a ſimple and uncompound- 


* Ant. Metaphyſ. vol. 2. p. 378. & 401. Other 
examples might be given, as of the ſtrings of muſical 
inſtruments, which, being tuned in a certain ratio to 
one another, exhibit wonderful ſympathetic motions. 


+ Vol. 3. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 304. 
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ed Motion, as it certainly is, but that he 
has moſt ingenioufly analyſed it into two 
Motions, in order to demonſtrate the laws 
by which it is governed“? 


18. Whether there be not a difference 
in the nature of things betwixt that ſcience, 
by which the motions of the Celeſtial or 
other Bodies are meaſured and computed, 
and that ſcience, by which the moving 
principle in thoſe Bodies is diſcovered ?— 
Whether the one ſcience does not belong 
to Aſtronomy, Geometry, or Mechanics ? 
And whether the other does not belong to 
philoſophy ? And whether a man may not 
be an excellent aſtronomer, geometer, or 
mechanic, and yet not a philoſopher, and, 
conſequently, not capable of determining 
what is the moving principle in Bodies? 


19. Whether a man can be ſaid to he 
truly a man of ſcience, who does not know 
what ſcience is? And whether a man can 


„Vol. 3. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 312.—where it is 
ſhown, that a motion in a ſtraight line, the ſimpleſt of 
all motions, is decompoſed and analyſed into two other 
motions, for the purpoſe of demonſtrating certain pro- 
blems. eh 
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learn that from Locke's book upon human 
underſtanding, where he tells us, that Truth 
1c the perception of the agreement or diſa- 
greement of our Ideas, without being inform- 
ed that all reaſoning conſiſts of Syllogiſms, 
Propoſitions, and Simple Terms ; and that, 
after analyſing it in this manner, we muſt 
begin the ſtudy of it with that into which 
it is ultimately reſolvable, I mean Simple 
Terms, in the ſame manner as a man, who 
ſtudies language, muſt begin with the ele- 
mental ſounds of it*. 


20. Whether there can be any ſcience 
without definition? Whether every defini- 
tion muſt not be by the genus and /pe- 
erfic difference? Whether to know a thing 
perfectly, we muſt know not only the ge- 
nus to which it immediately belongs, but 
alſo the remoter genus, and ſo on, till we 
come up to the higheſt genus of all, under 
which the thing is to be ranked? And if 
ſo, whether the doctrine of thoſe : higheſt 
genera, contained in Ariſtotle's book of 
Faregories, be not the foundation not only 


* Upon this ſubject, ſee vol. 1. of Ant, Were 
book 5. chap. 2. & 4. 
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of Logic, but of all ſcience ; as, without 
the knowledge of the Categories, there can 
be no perfect definition ? 


21. Whether the human intellect, in 
forming its ideas, does not apprehend e- 
very thing in ſyſtem, and nothing abſolute- 
ly and fimply by itſelf, but every thing re- 
latively to other things? And whether this 
does not lead to very important conſe- 
quences in philoſophy, as it tends to ſhow 
that we are by nature formed for the con- 
templation of Order, Regularity, and Beau- 


FF 


22, Whether a ſenſe of the pulchrum 
and honefium does not diſtinguiſh a man 
from a brute, as much, or more, than any 
thing elſe ? And whether an author, ſuch 
as Mr Paley, who denies or doubts that we 


See upon this ſubject vol. f. of this work, p. 72. 


& 520. 2d edit.—See alſo Ant. „ vol. 1. 


„% ͤ ( 


+ Ant. Metaphyſ. vol. 2. p. 107. & ien 3 
132. Ibid. vol. 3. p. 342. 
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have any ſuch ſenſe, does not in effect de- 
ny or doubt the exiſtence of Man? 


23. Whether Man differs from a brute, 
not in kind, but in degree? Whether Locke, 
not diſtinguiſhing betwixt ſenſations and 
ideas, does not confound man and brute ? 
And whether he muſt not be a moſt wretch- 
ed philoſopher, who cannot diſtinguiſh 
himſelf accurately and ſcientifically from 
WR? * 15 


24. Whether it be true, as Mr Locke 
ſays, that we can have no perception of a- 
ny kind without conſciouſneſs? And whe- 
ther, on the contrary, confciouſnefs be not 
one of the greateſt exertions of intellect, by 
which we are eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from 
the brutes Þ? 


3. Whether Ideas, abſtract Ideas, and 
general Ideas, be all ſynonymous terms; 
ſo that there is no ſuch thing as a parti- 


* See, upon this ſubject, Appendix to vol. 3. of 
Ant. Metaphyſ. chap. 3. p. 33 Fe 


+ Ibid. vol. 2. p. 87. & 88. 
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cular Idea of any thing? Or whether, on 
the contrary, it be not impoſſible to con- 
ceive abſtracted or general ideas without 


particular ideas * ? 


26. What is the nature of that idea 
which muſt exiſt in particular things be- 
fore it can be abſtracted or generalized? 
Can it be any thing elſe than an immate- 
rial principle, which animates the ſub- 


ſtance, gives it its form and motions, and 


makes it what it is, diſtin from every 
thing elſe 7: 


27. Whether there be any difference be- 
twixt God and Nature? And, if there be, 
what that difference is Þ ? 


28. Whether there be not ſuch a philo- 
ſophy, as that which Ariſtotle calls the 7/2. 
philoſophy, becauſe it demonſtrates not 


* Vol. 2. of Ant. Metaphyſ. p. 70, 71, 72, 75, 


76, 79, and 85; and vol. 3. p. 341. 


+ Ibid. vol. 2. p. 79. 


1 Ibid. p. 360. 
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only its own principles, but the principles 
of every other branch of philoſophy, and 
of all ſciences? And whether it be true, what 
both Plato and Ariſtotle tell us, that even 
geometry, which is accounted by us to be 
the moſt certain of all ſciences, is ſo far 
from being able to demonſtrate its own 
principles, that it cannot ſo much as in- 
form us what its ſubject, viz. magnitude, is: 

And accordingly Euclid has not attempted 
to define magnitude, nor even the dimen- 
ſions of it, length, breadth, and thickneſs * ? 


29. Whether it be poſſible to conceive 
the myſtery of the Trinity, or to believe 
that there may be three diſtin& Perſons of 
one and the ſame ſubſtance, and that the 
Son was begotten from all eternity of the 
Father, without having ſtudied that philo- 
ſophy, which, as it is defined by the an- 
tients, is the knowledge of things divine 
as well as humanf? Whether, without be- 

ing taught by the antient philoſophy, and 


P. 381. of this volume. 


+ See what I have ſaid of the Platonic Theology; 
P- 373, 384, and 385. of this volume. 
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having there learned to diſtinguiſh accu- 
rately betwixt the intellectual part of our 
own compoſition and the animal, we can 
conceive the myſtety of the Incarnation, 
and underſtand, that, as in us the Intel- 
lectual Nature is added to the Animal, ſo 
in the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, there was 
no impoſſibility in the nature of things 
that the divine ſhould be added to both * ? 
And, laſtly, whether it be poſſible to be- 


lieve theſe eſſential doctrines of Chriſtiani- 


ty, if we cannot conceive them, or believe 
the poſſibility of their exiſting ? 


30. Whether the philoſophy of the Fine 


Arts is not alſo to be learned in the ſchool 
of antiquity ? And whether it be not only 
from Ariſtotle that we can learn in what 


ſenſe they are imitative atts, and how to di- 


ſtinguiſh a copy of verſes, or even the longeſt 
and moſt elaborate didactic work in verſe, 
adorned with the moſt ſplendid dition and 


. fineſt verſification, ſuch as the Georgics 


See p. 364. of this volume. 
Vol. V. 5944 
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of Virgil, from a poem, and in painting, a 


Portrait from a picture, and in general the 


ideal beauty from the copy of any _ 
actually — 


31. Whether there be not even in Gram- 
mar an art and a ſcience, which cannot 
without philoſophy be perfectly under- 
ſtood ? And whether it be not philoſophy, 
and antient philoſophy only, that can ex- 
plain diſtindly and ſcientifically the three 
great arts of grammar, Derivation, Com- 
polition, and Flection, by which millions 
of words, (they ſay five millions in Latin), 
are 10 connected together as to be com- 
prehended in the memory and readily u- 
fed “; and how, with articulation Melody 


Of theſe three arts I have treated at conſiderable 
length in the ſecond volume of this work, particular- 
ly in chapters 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. & 15. of 
book 1. Of theſe three I hold flection to be the great- 
eſt art, and which ſaves more than any other the mul- 
tiplication of words: For, by the ſame word, with ſome 
variation, it contrives to expreſs Numbers, Perſons, 
Genders, Times, Diſpoſitions of the ſpeaker, and the 
Relations that things have to one another. But this 
is not to be underſtood without the knowledge of an- 
tient philoſophy ; and, accordingly, upon the princi- 
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and Rhythm are joined in the antient lan- 


guages, ſo as to make altogether the moit 
wonderful art that ever was invented by 
man ? h 


To conclude this philoſophical catechiſm. 
If all theſe queſtions can be anſwered from 


the philoſophy of Mr Locke, Mr David 
Hume, or Dr Prieſtley, or any others in 


modern times, ſuch as Des Cartes and Leib- 


nitz, who have philoſophiſed without the 
aſſiſtance of the antients, or if it can be 


ſhown that they are trifling, and not wor- 


thy of anſwer, then I will allow that I 
have ſpent my time very ill, and be- 
fore me Mr Harris, in endeavouring to 
revive the old obſolete philoſophy of the 
antients, which the great diſcoveries of the 


ples of that philoſophy, I have explained it, And, 


particularly, I have given a philoſophical account of 


the Caſes of Nouns, (perhaps the moſt artificial thing 
in language), which nobody before me has ſo much as 
attempted to do. This, I know, makes my ſecond vo- 
lame but little read, though it contain more of the 


philoſophy of language than any of the other volumes. 


But it is not to be underſtood by thoſe who know no 
more of language than what is taught in our ſchools, 
or even in our univerſities, 
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moderns have rendered quite uſeleſs. But, 
on the contrary, if the queſtions I have 
| propoſed are of ſo much importance, as I 
think they are, and cannot be anſwered 
from any books of modern philoſophy, it 
follows of neceſſary conſequence, that, if we 
will not ſtudy the antient philoſophy, we 
cannot be philoſophers, not even complete 
ſcholars and critics, nor indeed learned in 
the principles of any one art or ſcience, and 
not ſo much as knowing what ſcience is. 
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E 


The Halicarnaſſian's treatiſe of Compoſition 
2s confined to the found of the Greek lan- 
 guage.—lIn this a great wvarity.—Of 
the vowels in Greek, —All the vocal 
ſounds poſſible, in that language. That 
not the caſe of every language — How 
there came to be 7 vowels reckoned by 
_ the Greek grammarians.—Of the variety 
of conſonants in Greek ;—the ſyllables 
conſequently very various. the Greek 
accents upon ſyllables ;—theſe believed 
by ſome not to exift ;—proof from fact of 
their exiflence.—Of long and ſhort fyl- 
lables in Greek ;—ſome long ſyllables, 
longer than others, and ſome ſhort l- 
lables, ſhorter than others. — The Hali- 


carnaſſian account of long and ſhort Vile 
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lables, that is of the rhythm of language, 

more diſtinct than Cicero's account. Of 
 Hyllables words are made, and of words 
ſentences, with all the variety of periods 
and members of periods. M the wonder- 
ful varieiy and beauty of the compoſition 
in Greek, —That beauty was fiull great- 

er when Homer wrote, and when great- 

er liberty was uſed with words. —The 
Variety of arrangement, which the ſyn- 
tax of the Greek language permits, adds 
wonderfully to the beauty of ſound in the 
Greek compoſition, and alſo to the ſenſe.— 
/ what is called the natural order of 

. words ;—that does not make the beauty 
of compoſition. —Of the wonderful beauty 
"of the Orations of Demoſthenes pronoun- 

ced by himſelf.—Two things required to 
mate a perfect flile ; that it ſhould be 
Both beautiful and pleaſant, —Of the dif- 
ference betwixt the two.—Four things 
required to make a ſtile both beautiful and 

_ pleaſant, ſo far as concerns the ſound, v1:2. 
melody, rhythm, variety, and what is 
decent and proper.—Of each of theſe in 
order-—The Rhythm much inſiſted upon; 
examples of good and bad rhythm. — 
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Alſo much ſaid upon the To pero, and 


 aluftrated by examples from Homer, — Of 


the Melody of ſpeech, —how diſtinguiſhed 
from the melody of muſic, —not reducible 
to rules. —Of the three different charac- 
ters, the auſtere, the florid, and the 
middle. Examples of theſe from diffe- 
rent authors. Two curious problems ;— 
imo, How proſe is to be made like to 
verſe, ado, How verſe is to be made 
like to proſe, —T he firſt a myſtery in his 


time,—yet to be concerved even by us, — 


Examples from Demoſthenes.—This can 


only be done in a language which has the 
rhythm of long and ſhort ſyllables ; —not 
therefore in Engliſh, except the diction be 
poetical. =Of making proſe of verſe, — This 
explained by the Halicarnaſſian in a paſſage 
tranſlated from him. — Milton's verſe the 
perfection of that ſtile in Enghſh.—Next 
to Milton's 1s that of Dr Armſtrong. — 
Mr Pope's verſes very different.—Objec- 
tions to Milton's verification anſwered. 
—T his work of the Halicarnaſſian, the 
moſt elegant compoſi tion in the didactic 
tile. <P errors m the text to be cor- 
rected. 
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F WILL conclude my obſervations upon 
the didactic ſtile, by giving an account 
of a work of that kind, which I think ad- 
' mirable ; and it is the more proper that I 
ſhould enlarge upon it, that the ſubje& of 
it is the ſame with the ſubje& of theſe vo- 
lumes, namely, Language. The work I 
mean is that of Dionyſius, the Halicarnaſ- 
fran, upon the compoſition of words, an au- 
thor of whom I have made more uſe in 
this work than of any other, as indeed 1 
have been more inſtructed by him in every 
thing relating to ſtile and compoſition than 
by all the other authors I have read put to- 
gether. This work, though it be entitled Of 
Compoſition only, yet treats likewiſe of the 
analyfis of language ; and indeed it is im- 
poſſible to underſtand perfectly any com- 
pound of any kind, without knowing the 
elements of which it 1s compoſed. 


To compoſe and decompoſe all the words 
of the Greek language, not only with re- 
ſpe& to the ſound, but alſo with reſpe& to 
to the ſenſe, would be to write a whole 
Greek grammar; but this was not the in- 
tention of the Halicarnaſſian: He meant 
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only to conſider the ſound of it in diffe- 


rent kinds of writing, whether verſe or 
proſe. And even this is a great work, if 
we conſider what a variety there is in the 
ſound of the Greek language. 


And, firſt, as to the letters, or elemen- 
tal ſounds, (for he carries his analyſis that 
far), there is all the variety that, Ibelieve, is 
poſſible. And, in the firſt place, the Greeks 
have all the five vowels; and theſe, I believe, 
are all the- ſounds purely vocal, which the 
human mouth can utter. Now, this is not 
the caſe of every language, as I have taken 
occaſion elſewhere to obſerve “; and even 
the Engliſh wants the ſound of one vowel, 
ſubſtituting in place of it a diphthong. The 
Greek grammarians commonly reckon ſeven 
vowels in their language; but two of them, 
viz. the n and the w are no more than the 
£ and the o marked by different characters 
when they are long : And I wiſh, for my 
own part, as I never made a profeſſed ſtu- 
dy of ſhort and long ſyllables, that they 
had diſtinguiſhed all the other vowels in the 


ſame way; or, what I ſhould have liked bet- 


Vol. 4- of this work, p. 177. and following. 
Volt. V. ab 


"e. 0» 
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ter, though it would have occaſioned more 
writing, that they had diſtinguiſhed the long 
vowels as the Latins did of old, by writing 
them double *. But, as it is, I obſerve, that, in 
pronouncing the Greek, I mark the quan- 
tity of the vowels much better than in 
pronouncing the Latin. As the Latin is a 
very antient dialect of the Greek, I think, 
it is very likely that the Greeks of old 
marked the long vowels in the ſame way 
that the Latins did, and their long o or their 
© 18 plainly two omzcrons joined together. 
One thing is certain, that the alphabet of 
16 letters, which the Greeks got from the 
Phaenicians, has no different characters 
for long and ſhort vowels.—As to con- 
ſonants, the Greeks have all the variety 
poſſible of them, liquid and mute, labial, 
palatal, and guttural, aſpirated and feofr, 
and a middle kind betwixt theſe two 7. 


Of this variety of elemental ſounds ſyl- 
lables are compoſed, of which ſome muſt, 
conſequently, be of harſher, ſome of ſofter, 


Vol. 2. p. 320. 


+ Vol. 2. p. 232. and following. 


— 
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found, according to the nature of the let- 
ters, which compoſe them. And there is 
one diſtinction of ſyllables in Greek, which 
is not to be found in any language of Eu- 
rope, and that is the diſtinction which the 
different tones, called by the antient gram- 
marians accents, put upon them, make. 
This is ſo remote, not only from our prac- 
tice, but from our ideas of the pronuncia- 
tion of language, that there are ſome a- 
mong us, who do not believe that the 


Greeks, or any other people, ſpoke in that 


way. But, if they have not Greek learn- 
ing enough to underſtand what the Hali- 
carnaſſian has ſo diſtinctly told us in this 
work upon compoſition, which, I think, I 
have made by my tranſlation “ intelligible 
even to a man who does not underſtand 
Greek, and if nothing but facts will ſatiſ- 
fy them, they ſhould go over to America, 
and there they will hear the Iroquois ſpeak 
with all that variery of melody and rhythm 
with which the antient Greeks ſpoke 7. 


Vol. 2. p. 284. 


+ This information I had from a very ingenious 
man, Dr Moyes, who was three years in America, and 
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Another property of ſyllables in Greek, 


is, that ſome of them are long and ſome 
of them are ſhort. 


A ſyllable is long in 
two ways, either by the vowel being long, 


being a man of great curioſity, was very much among 
the Savages, as we call them, as well as among the 
Provincials. And I could truſt more to what he told 
me of the muſic of the Iroquois language, that he is 
blind, and I am perſuaded his ear for muſic is much 
the better for that reaſon ; and, beſides that, he prac- 
tiſes muſic very much, and is a performer upon ſeve- 
ral inſtruments. He told me that their acute accent 
was, like the Greek, commonly confined within a #/th. 
But, he ſaid, they ſometimes ſtarted to an die. This, 
I ſuppoſe, happens when they are much agitated by 


| Paſſion, which naturally makes men muſical. They 


have alſo, he told me, the diſtinction of long and ſhort 
ſyllables, and in the ratio of the Tong to the ſhort as 


Tao to one, in the ſame manner as in the learned lan- 


guages : So that they have rhythm in their languages 
as well as melody. Of the rhythm of their language, 
I was informed by another gentleman. And I alfo 
heard ſomething of their ſyllabic tones, but nothing 
diſtinctly, as my information came from perſons who 
had not a good ear for muſic, without which ſuch 
languages can neither be ſpoken nor underſtood. This 
is the caſe of the Chineſe language, as I was told 


by Mr Beving, an Engliſh gentleman, who had been 


two and thirty years in China, having been ſent thi- 
ther very young by the Eaſt India Company, in order 


io learn their language, and ſo * himſelf to be 


their To at Canons 
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or by two conſonants following the vowel, 
which, neceſſarily retarding the voice in 
pronunciation, makes the vowel long, 
though, by its nature, it be ſhort. A ſhort 
ſyllable is that which has a ſhort vowel, 
and not lengthened in the way above men- 
tioned. One ſhort ſyllable, as the Hali- 
carnaſſian has obſerved, may be longer 
than another, though it ſtill continue to be 
reckoned a ſhorr ſyllable ; and this is cau- 

| ſed by the number of conſonants prece- 
ding the vowel in the ſyllable, not follow- 4 
ing it; for, otherwiſe, they would make | 1 
the ſyllable long. Of this he has given us | 
ſome examples *, One long ſyllable may J. 
alſo be longer than another, if the vowel 1 

be of itſelf long, and be followed by two j | 

| 
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or more conſonants: And, if ſome of theſe 
conſonants be aſpirated, it will ſtill be 
longer. Syllables of this kind that are ei- 
ther ſhorter or longer, as the vowel hap- 
pens to be joined with more or fewer con- 
ſonants, are ſaid by the Halicarnaſſian to 
be anxcoya, that is, without any fixed ratio, 
by which they are determined to be long- 


® Cap. 15, 
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er than long ſyllables, or ſhorter than 


ſhort; for ſo nice were thoſe antient ears, 
that they perceived even this difference a- 
mong ſyllables; and accordingly the Ha- 
licarnaſſian takes notice of it in the exam- 
ples he has given us of numerous compo- 
ſition both in verſe and proſe *, 


And here I cannot help obſerving, that, 


upon the ſubject of long and ſhort ſyllables, 


which form the rhythm of the antient lan- 
guages, and was a thing of the greateſt 


conſequence in their compoſition both of 


verſe and proſe, the Halicarnaſſian is much 


more accurate and diſtin than Cicero, 


who has alſo treated the ſame ſubject at 
conſiderable length in his Orator. He has 


puzzled, I think, and perplexed the matter 
by making a diſtinction betwixt rhythm 


and feet; whereas the Halicarnaſſian tells 


us, that there is no diſtinction, and that a- 
ny foot makes by itſelf rhythm : And, I 
think, it is certain, that, wherever the ear 


perceives a ratio betwixt two ſyllables, (for 


* Cap. 17. 


F Cap. 17. in initio; 3 
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a foot muſt conſiſt of at leaſt two ſyllables, 
and not of more than three, according to 
the Halicarnaſſian), whether it be a ratio 
of equality, or of #wo to one, there, of ne- 
ceſſity, rhythm muſt be. 


As ſyllables are compoſed of letters, ſo 

words are compoſed of 1yllables ; and of 
words are made periods and members of 
periods; and thus the compoſition of wri- 
ting or ſpeaking is compleated. And here 
the Halicarnaſſian lets us know, that it is 
not of the choice of words he ſpeaks, but 
only of the compoſition of them; for, as 
to the choice of words, he promiſes his pu- 
pil, Rufus Melitus, another birth-day pre- 
ſent upon that ſubject *. But either he did 
not keep his word, or the work 1s loſt. 
And it is further to be obſerved, that, when 
he ſpeaks of compoſition, he does not mean 
the compoſition of the words in ſyatax, 
but only the compoſition of them ſo as to 
pleaſe the ear by giving to them the pro- 
per melody and rhythm. It is therefore, 
as J have obſerved, neither the ſenſe nor 


® Cap. I. in ne. = 4 
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the grammatical conſtruction of the words 
that is the ſubject of this very learned and 
accurate treatiſe, but merely the ſound of 
them: This may appear to ſome a very 
inſignificant thing, and unworthy to be 
made the ſubject of any work, But we 
ought to conſider that language was made 
to be ſpoken. This was the firſt uſe of it 
in all nations; and in many nations it is 
no otherwiſe uſed at this day. Even where 
it is written, reading is the beſt teſt of the 
ſtile and compoſition, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved. And, if the ſound be a material 
part of every language, it is more ſo of 
the Greek than of any other, I believe, in 
the world that either is, or ever has been; 
for it has the greateſt beauty, and at the 
ſame time the greateſt variety in its pro- 
nunciation that can well be conceived : 
And, if the Halicarnaſſian had known a- 
ny language ſo barbarous as the modern 
languages of Europe, he would have 
ſhown, by comparing the Greek with thoſe 
languages, how much ſuperior it was not 
only in the ſenſe, but in the ſound of the 
words. He would have ſhown, for ex- 
_ ample, that the Greek had not only all the 
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ſimple vocal ſounds, which it is poſſible for 
the human mouth to utter, and which ma- 
ny of the barbarous languages have not, 
and even ſome of the European languages, 
which to call barbarous, would be thought 
an indignity to the nations that ſpeak 
them, but theſe vocal ſounds the Greeks 
compound, making what they call Diph- 
thongs, which ſwell and raiſe the ſound 
of the language very much; and; beſides 
what are properly called Diphthongs, they 
had other compounded vocal ſounds, which 
they called Improper Diphthongs ; but 
which we cannot diſtinguiſh by our pro- 
nunciation from the ſimple vowels, Then, 
of conſonants, as I have obſerved, they 
had all the variety of Liquids and Mutes, 
of Aſpirated and Soft, all formed by diffe- 
rent organs of pronunciation, which muſt 
have given all the variety, that it is poſſible 
to conceive, to the ſound of their language, 
and made it neither too ſoft and ſweet, 
which is a fault of ſome modern langua- 
ges, particularly of the Italian, nor too 
rough and harſh, which is the caſe of the 
Engliſh, and of every language where there 
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are ſo many monoſyllables, and theſe 
crouded with conſonants, ſometimes feven 
conſonants for one vowel, as in the word 
firength, and the laſt letter not only a 
mute, which never happens in Greek, but 
an afpirated mute. In ſuch a language, it 
is impoſſible there can be an agreeable flow: 
Whereas in Greek, by a proper choice and 
arrangement of the words, there may be 
as agreeable a flow as articulate ſounds 
are capable of, and at the ſame time variety 


enough by the mixture of ſounds more 
- auſtere or even harſh, This could be ef- 


fected even at the time the Halicarnaſſian 
wrote, after the language was formed; 


and it is the buſineſs of this treatiſe to 


ſhow how it could be done. But in ear- 
lier times, before the language was brought 
to a fixed ſtandard, which was the caſe 
when Homer wrote, there was a wonder- 
ful liberty taken with words, not only in 
forming them ſo as to expreſs by the ſound 


the nature of the things they repreſented, 
of which the Halicarnaſſian has given us 


ſundry examples, but in adding to them, 
or taking from them, or otherwiſe chan- 


ging them after they were formed, ſo as to 
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make them join and run together agree- 


ably in compoſition. Some of this liberty 
was preſerved in the Attic Greek, even at 
the time the Halicarnaſſian wrote; for 
they frequently uſed apoſtrophes and eli- 
ded vowels, and in that way run ſyllables 
together, or they ſometimes added a vowel 
to the end of the word, and by that means 
a ſyllable. Thus, in place of Touroy, they 
ſaid Tovront; and in place of Tourov, they 
ſaid Touvrovi, What an agreeable variety 
this muſt have made in the compoſition, 
is eaſy to imagine k. : 


But there is one thing that I am ſure 
the Halicarnaſſian would have inſiſted 
much upon, had he known the difference 
betwixt Greek and the modern languages 


of Europe, and that is the wonderful va- 


riety of arrangement, which the declen- 
ſions of nouns, and their caſes, genders, 
and numbers, allow to the writer and 
ſpeaker in Greek, and which, in my opi- 
nion, adds to the beauty and variety of 


* See in Demoſthenes rere in the beginning of 
the Oration De Corona, and reren in the beginning 
of the Oration againſt Ariſtocrates. | 
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the compoſition more than all the other 
things mentioned by the Halicarnaſſian 
put together, It is this wonderful art of 
the learned languages, which, beſides the 
variety of terminations and fleQtions that 
it gives to the words, enables the compo- 
ſers in thoſe languages to arrange the words 
in ſentences, almoſt in any order they 
pleaſe, ſetting, ſometimes at a conſiderable 
diſtance from one another, words, which, 
by the ſyntax, are neceſſarily joined toge- 
ther. Of this I have given a fine example 
in an ode of Horace, which Milton by 
tranſlating into Engliſh, and endeavour- 
ing to imitate the variety of Horace's ar- 
rangement, has ſhown the great defect, in 
that reſpect, of the Engliſh language ®, I 
have alſo ſhown 1n the ſame yolume that 
what is called the Natural Order of words, 
has truly no foundation in Nature ; and 
the Halicarnaſſian has beſtowed a chapter 
to prove that the Natural Order, by which 
the noun is put before the verb, the verb 
before the adverb, and what is firſt in or- 


vol. 4. P. 10. 
7 Ibid. P- 131. 
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der of time before what 1s laſt, is not at 
all more beautiful than any other order or 
arrangement of words, which the language 
will permit *, | 


But, beſides the pleaſure which this va- 
riety of arrangement muſt neceſſarily give 
to the ear, it has a conſiderable effect up- 
on the ſenſe ; for the words of the ſen- 
tence, placed in a certain order, will con- 
vey the meaning more forcibly than in a- 
ny other order. This, I think, I have 
ſhown very clearly in the diſſertation an- 
nexed to the ſecond volume of this work. 
But this not only the Halicarnaſſian has 
taken no notice of, (nor indeed did it be- 
long to his ſubject, which relates only to 
the ſound of the language), but no other 
author antient or modern, as far as I know, 
who has written upon the ſubject of lan- 


guage. 
When we add to all the things I have 
mentioned, the melody, which the tones of 


the Greek language muſt have produced 
in ſpeaking, and of which a variety was 
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required, as the Halicarnaſſian informs 
us, as well as of other things belonging to 
the language; — then the rhythm, which, 
joined with the melody of their accents, 
muſt have made their language as muſical 
as it was poſſible that a language could be, 
and which, as the Halicarnaſſian has obſer- 
ved, diſtinguiſhed the ſtiles of the different 
authors very remarkably * ;—when, I ſay, 
we join all theſe things together, I think 
we may conclude, that there was a beauty 
in the orations of Demoſthenes, when pro- 
nounced by himſelf, - of which we men of 
modern times can hardly form an idea.— 
But to return to the Halicarnaſſian. 


e tendency of all his rules for compo- 
ſition, he tells us, is to form a' ſtile that is 
both beautiful and pleaſant, The diſtinc- 
tion betwixt theſe two he does not much 
inſiſt upon; and indeed to diſtinguiſh them 
accurately belongs more to philoſophy than 


a 


* Cap. 11. 13. & 19. See alſo what I have writ- 
ten upon the antient accents, and the ufe of them in 
compoſition, vol. 2. book 3. chap. 7.; and upon the 
rhythm of antient proſe, ib. chap. 10. 
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to criticiſm : And all, I think, that is ne- 
ceſſary to be ſaid upon the ſubject by a 
critic, is, that the one is perceived by the 
ſenſe, I mean what is pleaſant, the other 
more by the judgment: And it may be 
added, that what is pleaſant to a man of 
good taſte, is alſo beautiful ; and again, 
what 1s beautiful, is to a man of taſte alſo 
pleaſant. I think, therefore, the Halicar- 
naſſian has very properly joined them to- 
gether, and given us rules by which a ſtile 
is to be made both beautiful and pleaſant. 


There are four things, he ſays, that 
make compoſition both beautiful and plea- 
ſant, as far as it can be made by the ſound 


only. The fir is a noble melody; the e- 


cond, a dignified rhythm; the thz:rd, proper 
variations and changes; the fourth and 
laft, what is decent, proper, and ſuitable to 
the ſubject, without which no compoſition, 
nor any work of art can be either beautiful 
or pleaſant ; for, ſays he, it is of it that 


Beauty chiefly conſiſts “. 1 


* Cap. 13. 
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The application of theſe rules for com- 
poſition depends upon the nature of letters, 
ſyllables, and words. And it is here that 
he enters into a moſt minute and accurate 
diſſection of the elements of language, up- 
on which I have taken occaſion to make 
obſervations in ſundry paſſages of this 
work, which I will not here repeat. He 
is very copious upon the ſubject of change 
and variety, without which it is evident 

there can be no beauty in any work of 
art; and he is ſtill more copious upon the 
ſubje& of rhythm: And he ſhows very 
clearly that it was effential to the beauty 
of proſe compoſition, though, at the time 
he wrote, it was quite neglected. And 
not only ſo, but many were of opinion 
that it was ridiculous to meaſure and num- 
ber ſyllables in proſe compoſition, But 
the Halicarnaſſian was of a different opi- 
nion; and he has ſcanned and reduced 
to feet ſome fine paſſages in Plato, De- 
moſthenes, and Thucydides, as carefully 
as he would have ſcanned any piece of 
poetry. And not only from them has he 
given us examples of fine numerous compo- 
fition, but he has contraſted theſe with 
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examples of the worſt compoſition from 
an author, whom he calls Hegeſias , and 
which is indeed ſo bad, that even es ears 
are offended with It, | 


Upon the other two of the four things 
above mentioned he infiſts at conſiderable 
length, illuſtrating whatever he ſays by ex- 
amples from the beſt authors ; and parti- 
cularly with reſpect to the laſt of the two, 
namely, the compoſition that is proper 
and ſuitable to the ſubject, he has given 
us ſome of the fineſt illuſtrations from 
Homer that can be imagined, 


Before I have done with thefe four 
things, I muſt obſerve, that, with regard 
to the firſt of them, viz. the Melody, he 
has ſaid very little, giving us neither 
rules nor examples, but only telling us in 
general, that there muſt be a variety in 
the Tones, as well as in every other part 
of the compoſitiow's and therefore that 
there muſt not be many words together 


* Cap. 18, 
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accented in the ſame manner. The rea- 
ſon of this I take to be, that the melody of 
common ſpeech was not, nor indeed could 
well be reduced to exact rules, hike the 
muſic of ſinging or of inſtruments. . The 
acute accent, as the Halicarnafſian tells us, 
_ role to about a fifth, without pretending; 
exactly to determine how much higher 
or lower it might have been, as that 
muſt have depended very much upon the 
voice and ear of the ſpeaker. The caſe 
of the Melody of Muſic was very diffe- 
rent: For, in the fir/# place, it was of ve- 
ry much greater compaſs, and roſe very 
much higher. 2dly, It did not proceed by 
Slides as the tones of fpeech did, but by 
meaſured intervals, accurately diſtinguiſh- 
ed one from another. And this was an 
eſſential difference betwixt the muſic of 
ſinging and of inftruments, which was al! 
Diaſtematic, as they expreſted it, that is, 
diſtinguiſhed by meafured intervals, and 
the muſic of ſpeech, which was all GUvey ns, 
or es pur, that is, proceeding by ſhdes, It 
is therefore not to be wondered, that the 


x6 Cap. It. The expreſſion is as Mere. 
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muſic of the firſt kind was reduced to a 


regular ſyſtem, and a ſyſtem much more 
_ comprehenſive than our ſyſtem; for it was 
divided into three kinds, the Diatonic, which 
is our only ſyſtem, but what was no more 
than the vulgar muſic among them; 29, 
the Chromatic; and, 3dly, the Enhbarmonic. 


Having finiſhed what he had to ſay up- 


on the four things which make a ſtile 
beautiful and pleaſant, he proceeds to give 
an account of the. different characters or 


diſtinguiſhing marks of ſtile, which he di- 


vides into three, the auſere, the florid, and 
the middle betwixt theſe two, to which he 
gives the name of common, as partaking of 
each of the other two, but avoiding what 
is extreme in either“. In treating of theſe 
different ſtiles, he has made excellent ob- 
ſervations upon the joining of words toge- 
ther, ſo as to make the compoſition rough 
and auſtere, pleaſant and florid, or a middle 
betwixt theſe two, and which will apply 
to all languages more or leſs, as well as to 
the Greek. He compares, I think not un- 


* Cap. 21. & 22. 
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fitly, a man who compoſes with words, 
to a maſon or builder, who makes his 
work of materials very different, but theſe 
he puts together ſo as to make rough. 
work, or ſmooth and poliſhed, or ſome- 
thing betwixt the two *, Bere, likewiſe, 
he illuſtrates what he ſays by exam- 
ples from great authors of theſe different 
ſtiles, Pindar as a poet, and Thucydides as 
an hiſtorian, for the auſtere ſtile. Of the 
ſmooth and flowery, he has given us an 
example in verſe from Sappho, and in 
proſe from Iſocrates. And to theſe exam- 
ples he moſt accurately and minutely ap- 
plies the rules he had laid down for each 
of the ſtiles; nor do I think that he could 
have taught his pupil, to whom he ad- 
dreſſes the work, with greater exactneſs 
and preciſion. Of the middle ſtile, he tells 
us, that Homer, the fountain of all fine 
writing of every kind, is the moſt perfect 
model, as well as, of the other two, He 
in the Epic, of the Lyrics Steſichorus 
and Alcaeus, Sophocles of Tragedians, 
Herodotus of Hiſtorians, Demoſthenes of 
Orators, and of Philoſophers Democritus, 


* Cap. 6. 
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Plato, and Ariſtotle. But he gives us no 
examples from theſe authors, as he had 
given examples from the authors who have 
written in the two ſtiles, betwixt which 
this middle ſtile lies. 


Our author concludes his treatiſe with 
two very curious problems: The firſt is, 
how proſe is to be made like to verſe, and 
yet continue proſe: The other is, how 
verſe is to be made like to proſe, and yet 
be ſtill verſe. When this can be properly 
done, our author thinks it is the perfection 
of writing, as it gives to each of the two 
compoſitions all the beauty of the other, as 
far as the nature of the thing will permit. 


He begins with the firſt of theſe pro- 
blems, which was ſo little known at the 
time he wrote, that he conſidered it as a 
myſtery not to be communicated to the 
profane vulgar; and therefore he bids them 
keep at a diſtance, uſing that form of 
words, which was uſed in the initiations 
into the myſteries of Ceres. And here 


Cap. 25. The words are to be found in a famous 
yerſe of Orpheus. | 
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he tells us, that it is not by uſing poetical 
words and figures of ſpeech, that we are to 
make our proſe poetical with reſpect to the 
numbers, of which only he here ſpeaks, but 
it is by compoſing common words in ſuch a 
manner as to give a certain rhythm even 
to proſe, and to make it numerous without 
being aſtricted to certain numbers as verſe 
is. Now, I think, this ſhould not appear 
ſo great a myſtery even to us of theſe la- 
ter times, if we conſider that the ſame ſyl- 
lables are long or ſhort both in verſe and 
proſe ; and, therefore, that even in proſe 
theſe ſyllables muſt form feet, and, conſe- 
quently, produce a rhythm of one kind or 
another. Now the ſecret is, ſays our au- 
thor, to make that rhythm agreeable to 
the ear, and yet not ſo regular, and with 
ſuch returns at ſtated intervals as to make 
verſe. That this is poſhble, I think 1 
can certainly conclude from theory, though 
my ear is not formed to perceive the rhythm 
of this kind, and not even the true rhythm 
of verſe, becauſe I have not the practice of 
reading the antient verſe in the antient 
manner, that is, by quantity, But our au- 
thor affirms, that it is not only poſſible to 
compoſe proſe in that way, but that the 
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Orations of Demoſthenes are actually ſo 
compoſed. And he gives two examples, 
the one from his oration againſt Ariſtocra- 
tes, and the other from the famous ora- 
tion for Cteſiphon. I think it is ĩmpoſſible 
to deny that his learned ear perceived thoſe 
numbers, which I do not perceive, though 
I. can ſay that the compoſition pleaſes my 
ear very much, and appears to me perfect- 
ly different from the compoſition of He- 
geſias above mentioned. 


This way of making verſe of proſe 
anſwered very well in a language where 
every thing in common diſcourſe was ſpo- 
ken with a rhythm of one kind or ano- 
ther; but it will not anſwer in a language 
ſuch as ours, in which there is no rhythm 
of long or ſhort ſyllables. If, therefore, 
we will verſify our proſe, it muſt be by ac- 


cented and unaccented ſyllables, in the 


ſame way as we make our verſe. This has 
been attempte+&by ſeveral ; but this alone 
will not do with common words, as in Greek. 
The words, therefore, and figures muſt 
be poetical; and even in that way, it has not, 
in my opinion, ſucceeded with any writer, 
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except perhaps with my Lord Shaftſbury 
in his Rhap/ody, where he puts it only in- 


to the mouth of one of his perſonages, 


whom he repreſents as carried by the en- 
thuſiaſm of philoſophy altogether out of 
the common ſtile of ſpeech. He has been 
ſo judicious, that, in no other part of that 
fine work, he has attempted this poetical 
proſe. In ſome other of his works, where 
he has affected to give numbers to his 
proſe, he has by no means ſucceeded, at 


leaſt in my judgment“. 


my 


But, if we have not been fortunate in 
our attempts to make poetry of proſe, it is 


impoſſible to deny, that Milton has given 
to his poetry in Paradiſe Loft all the beau- 


ty of proſe compoſition ; for he has broken 


and cut his verſe into periods and mem- 
bers of periods, finer, I think, than any 


that are to be found in our proſe, unleſs, 
perhaps, in his own proſe writings: And 
there is a paſlage in the laſt chapter of the 
Halicarnaſſian upon this kind of ftile, ſo 
applicable to Milton's verſe, that one can- 


See vol. 3. of this work, p. 284. in the note. 
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not find better words to deſcrible it. 
* Whoever,' ſays he, © would ſucceed in 
* this ſtile, muſt fit and adjuſt the words 
ſo that the members of the periods ſhall 
be properly diſtinguiſhed from one ano- 
* ther, not concluding with the verſe, but 
cutting the meaſure, and not equal or 
* like to one another. He muſt ſometimes, 
* too, throw into the verſe very ſhort ſen- 
* tences, (in Greek xoupara), not fo long 
as the members of periods; and his pe- 
* riods muſt not be of equal length, nor of 
the ſame figure and ſtructure, theſe at leaſt 


a 


© that are joined together in the compoſi- 


tion; for,” ſays he, it is the apparent 


a dilardes in the rhythm and maus that 


* makes verſe reſemble proſe x.. To give 


»I will give the author's words: Tov d BovAopetvay ey 
TouTw TY eee x&Teelouy, r Tis AiZtog {081% Tut 4 
reien Ts X&%&8 TUVHEPOTTEW, KH TH XWAG £Y 0120T1 oe 8s Ae 
% &£TUMPETEUWG, fen ci 7015 S7 xo¹, A N- 


TEpLVOVT& TOY ,EGudẽe, PAI, de TOLSLY GUT2 84 , Tok 


Ze M x 615 vo fee TYVREYEWV BeayuTie% 2, 1g Ts 
regie dovs PTL io tenri *0pt0t0Tyntovag, re you) Fau2ue 
41143145 GANGAKI, c Vd te bai EY YITT2 yur Pac iyt r 46% g, | 
re Tae Tovs guluoug x Tu peeTex mirhavnuter, Here it 
may be obſerved, that I have adopted Upton's correction 
of the text, and read aovpperews in place of TULLUET geg. 
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examples of this from Milton, as the Ha- 
licarnaſſian has done from Greek authors, 


would be to tranſcribe a great part of the 
Paradiſe Loft : And it would be the more 
unneceſſary, as J have elſewhere * given ex- 
amples from Milton, ſuch as may ſuffice 
to ſhow the beauty of Milton's verſe in 
this reſpect. I will only add here, that 
Milton has not only made periods in his 
verſe, but has thrown into theſe periods pa- 
rentheſes, by which he has moſt agreeably 
diverſified the ſtile F. It is alſo to be ob- 


ſerved, that his periods are beſt marked and 


| But I reject his tranſlation of the laſt part of the paſſage, 
where he would make Dionyſius ſay, that, in order to 


make verſe like to proſe, there muſt be errors committed 
in the rhythm and the meaſure; for then it would ceaſe 


to be verſe, and be proſe altogether. But our author's 


meaning certainly is, that there ſhould only be an appa- 
rent diforder, or wandering, as it may be called, in the 
meaſure. 


Vol. 4. of this work, P- 269. vol. 2. P. 355. 
and following. | 


+ See, upon the ſubject of parenthe/is, and particu- 


| larly of Milton's parentheſes, vol. 2. p. 561. where I 


have obſerved a pretty long one, that had not been 
befars obſerved. See alſo vol. 3. P. 75. 
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diſtinguiſhed where they ſhould be, that is, 

in the ſpeeches: And I cannot help further 
obſerving, how extraordinary it appears to 
be, to deny that Milton excels in writing 
| proſe, when to his poetry he gives the 
beauty of proſe writing. 

The author who comes neareſt to Mil- 
ton, in blank verſe, is Dr Armſtrong 
in his Art of preſerving Health, Of 
this admirable poem the diction is more 
ſplendid than even of Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt; but the verſification has not ſo much 
the merit of giving the verſe the beauties 
of proſe compoſition. And particularly it 
has but few of thoſe periods with which 
Milton has adorned his poetry ſo much. 


How unlike to the verſe of Milton is 
our rhyming verſe, and particularly Mr 
Pope's, ſo much praiſed and admited, where 
the ſenſe is commonly concluded with the 


verſe, or at leaſt with the diſtich ! Now, I 


can hardly conceive a compoſition more 
tediouſly uniform than a compoſition in 


ſentences (for they cannot be called pe- 


riods) of ten, or at moſt twenty ſyllables, 
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and every two lines tagged with a rhyme. 
But, beſides that, there is almoſt always a 
certain pauſe in the middle of Mr Pope's 
verſe, very like to the pauſe in the middle 
of the French long verſe; and this pauſe, 
together with the pauſe at the end of each 
line, and at the end of every two lines, 
makes ſuch a diſguſting uniformity and 
ſameneſs, as is not to be found in any an- 
tient compoſition of any kind, and is there- 
fore intolerable, eſpecially in a work of a- 
ny length, to an ear accuſtomed to the va- 
riety of antient compoſition. | 


It may be objected to Milton's verſifica- 
tion, that, by his periods and members of 
periods, he has made his compoſition fo 
perfectly profaical, that the verſe is loſt, 
But to this I anſwer, that he has always 
contrived to terminate his verſe with a 
word upon which the ſenſe requires that 
ſome emphaſis be laid, even if the compo- 
fition were altogether proſe. Now, where 
an emphaſis is laid upon a word, there is 
always ſome ſtop of the voice more or leſs, 
and that ſtop will mark the verſe : But, 
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as I have elſewhere obſerved*, it is a matter 
of delicacy juſt to mark this ſtop, but not 
to make it too long; for that would de- 
ſtroy the beauty of the compoſition i in pe- 
riods, and even make the ſenſe obſcure. I 
have obſerved that in Shakeſpeare' s blank 
verſe, when he runs the verſes into one 
another, which. happens but ſeldom, (for 
he does not compoſe yerſe in periods, as 
Milton does), and in other blank verſe 
of that age, the poet is not ſufficiently. at- 


tentive to conclude the line with a word of 


emphaſis ; ſo that there can be no ſtop at 
all properly made at the end of the verſe ; 
and therefore either the verſe muſt not be 
marked, or the ſenſe muſt be injured. 


And here I conclude my obſervations 
upon this piece of the Halicarnaſſian, up- 


on which I have enlarged the more, as I 


think it the moſt elegant piece of didactic 


writing that I know ; for there is in it an | 
elegance and copiouſneſs of ſtile which I 


do not find in' any other writing of the 
kind, not even in the works of Ariſtotle. 


Vol. 4. of this work, p. 241. and following. 
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There is a variety, too, in the compoſi- 
tion, which I think admirable ; and par- 
ticularly he has avoided that ibu ſame- 
neſcs, which I have obſerved “ in a great deal 
of the Latin compoſition, I mean the con- 
cluding the ſentence or member of the 
ſentence with a verb. This little work, 
J am perſuaded, coſt him more pains than 
any thing of the ſame ſize that he has writ- 
ten; and indeed it was very natural, that, as 
the ſubject of it was Compoſition, he ſhould 
make the compoſition of it as perfect as he 
could make it, ſo that it might give his 
Pupil not only the precepts of the art, but 
an example of the practice of it. I hope 
my friends at Oxford, when they give us 
that new edition of the Halicarnaſſian's 
works, which I have recommended to 
them +, will beſtow particular attention 
upon this work, ſo neceſſary to be ſtudied 
by every man who deſires to form a taſte 
of the beauty of antient compoſition. 
Some paſlages in it have been very well 
corrected by Sylburgius, Upton, and o- 
thers: And theſe corrections are ſo ob- 


Vol. 4. p. 227. and following. 
+ P. 148, of this vol.—and p. 288. of vol. 4. 
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' vious and certain, that they ought to 
be taken into the text, and the common 
reading degraded to the bottom of the 
page. But there are other paſlages that 
have not been corrected, but which abſo- 
lutely require it; of which I obſerve one 
in the very laſt ſentence of the treatiſe, 
where he exhorts his pupil not only to 
learn the precepts of the art, but to prac- 
tiſe them: For,” ſays he, it will depend 
* upon your labour in that way, whether 
* the precepts are to be of any: uſe to you 
$ or not . 


* His words are: Ov yxg avr«gzy Te TUguYYeALETR 
r TEN £076 de wovg avrarywvierutg Woinoas ve SouN 
voug NN, pEAETHS TS Kats ve ν,E“o: WAN £20 e vb 
Kr. xaxorabeay xeirar, 'n omoviaie etre TH FRAY ENKETE 
X&s Aoyou EG, CE O Kao axęnc ra. Here I agree 
with Upton, that the words vues Bovacurrovs have no 
ſenſe at all, and therefore onght ro be left out; but, 
in the following member of the ſentence, 1 would make 
a very ſlight correction, by reading 7 in place of To, 
and XA” s. TY Toe, Kai Xaxomabev Erl, 1 c, &c. 
So that I underſtand xte imperſonally : and the meaning 


is: That it depends upon application and labour whe - 
ther the precepts ſhall be of any uſe or not.“ This 


ſenſe, I think, agrees much better with the words than 
if we were to retain the 2e, and read, as Upton would 


have us do, 22. 1016 Bovaoputvoig Tovav. 
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Pag. 42. line 19. Seneca, /ege Quintilian 

— 22. S* r lege THOT 6TOY 

100. 2. in the Note Lugubinae lege Eugubinae 
— 10. in the Note Lugubinae lege Eugubinae 

162. ult. 1700 lege 500 | 

265. 19. to lege too 

325 · 3. De L' Argent, lege Dargens, 

339. I, in the Note lib. 2. /ege lib, XI, 

381. 12. magnitude lege magnitude, 
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